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DEDICATION 


TO TEE CQLONISTS OF AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND. 


Gentlemen, 

In dedicating to you my Reminiscences ’ I feel called 
upon to offer the following explanation. 

From the year 1843 to 1853, as is well knowji to many of. 
our Australian community, I was earnestly engaged in what 
s Lord Bacon describes as 4 the heroic work of colonization/ and 
many of my happiest days were spent in friendly intercourse 
with those who have made Australia and New Zealand the 
lands ol their adoption, either for themseJVes or for members 
of theii* families, and with some of whom. I still keep up a 
warm friendship and an interesting correspondence. 

One very hot day last summer, wfiile seeking shade under 
a trep in Oatlands Park, Surrey, an esteemed' friend came to 
me wiih a book in his hand. 

He is an Englishman, with strong, very strong national 
predilections, always ready for a tilting match with me or any 
other Scotchman who may venture to- Maintain that 4 haggis , 
and oatmeal 4 parritch ’ are preferable to roast beef and plum 
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pudding. But on this occasion, an entirely exceptional one, 
he was complimentary to my nation, and addressing my wife, 
who is English, asked her * if she had ever read Dean Ramsay’s 
Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character V I will not 
undertake to say what would have been her answer, had I 
been absent. However, her reply was simply that she had not 
read the work. ‘ Then, Madam, you will find it most enter- 
taining. Here it is : I have just finished its perusal for the 
third time. Desire your husband to read some of it daily to 
you, and I vouch for it making you laugh as heartily as I 
have done.' Moreover, you will discover that it possesses won- 
derful sedative and soothing qualities, which, while being ad- 
ministered, will allay those neuralgic pains from which you and 
myself suffer so severely.’ r 

Another friend — one of the most estimable men I ever knew 
throughout a period of forty years, nearly twenty of which we 
sat together as co-directors at the London Board of a wealthy 
and successful Scotch Insurance Company — was the late Mr. 
Isaac Sewell of Gresham House, Old Broad Street, and Wan- 
stead, Essex, ajnan whose humour and point in relating an 
anecdote, or in giving effect to an amusing speech, at all times 

L 

charmed our social circle. lie often said* to me, ‘ You can 
not only relate your Scotch anecdotes in the vernacular, Jbut 
be a glossary at the same time to your English hearers ; why 
not then sketch out some of your Anglo-Scotch reminiscences, 
as you can say “ Shibboleth ” oh both banks of the Jordan ? ’ 
Be that as it may, although born near the Thames, in the 
county of Surrey, I spent my earliest years near the Cree, in 
the county of Wigton. There was no man whose advice I 
more frequently sought and followed than Mr. Sewell’s • ^ in 
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I must here observe that until I read the Very Reverend 
Dean’s work I had as much intention of making a collection 
of Any own reminiscences, much less of publishing them, as L 
have at present of commencing the study of Arabic. My 
olla podrida is composed of anecdotes which I have heard, 
amongst others from my late father, who came to London when 
William IV. was a 1 jolly luff’ in the Royal JNavy, and when 
Rodney had but just achieved his memorable victory in the 
West Indies over the French fleet commanded by Comte 
de Grasse. He recollected Erskine a midshipman, and knew 
him as Lord Chancellor. He had witnessed the national in- 
cense rise over Rodney, Howe, St. Vincent, Hotham, Bridport, 
and Duncan, and had witnessed the tomb close over Nelson in 
St. Paul’s. He had the honour tff being known to Mr. Pitt, 
with whom he was in frequeut personal intercourse from 1 79O 
until the death of that illustrious statesman in 1 806 ; and I may 
liege add that until my father’s death in 1844, he possessed one 
*>f the most retentive and vigorous memories I almost ever 
met with. From this and other sources, and from the fact that 
I have resided in London lor upwards of forty years, I have 
been able to throw together a miscellaneous collection • of 
anecdotes which I hope may entertain the reader. 

IJiavj* given my authorities, where necessary; and I hope 
that I may be considered entitled to say, Avith reference to 
them? 1 nofhing extenuate, nor set doAvn aught in malice.’ My 
aim has been to keep closely before me the advice of the 
poet : — 

A story to please, should at least be true, 

Be a propos, concise and new, 

WhencVr it differs fro$i these rules, 

Tho wifce will bh‘*>p, and leave applause to fools . 9 
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I have now only to express a sanguine hope that the advice 
t&f Mr. Pitt to his private secretary given in my first anecdote, 
«*which Earl Stanhope did me the honour to include in his 
Pittiana, may be followed by my readers. 1 Never lose your 
temper, if possible, at any time, and never during the hours 
of business,’ or — while perusing the anecdotes and remini- 
scences of, Gentlemen, 

Your Faithful Servant, 

MARK BOYD. 

Oatlands, Walton on Thames, Surrey : 

January , 1871. 
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i. Mr. Pitt and his Private Secretary. 

The following circumstance was told me by the late 
Mr. Christmas, who for many years held an important 
official situation in the Bank of England. He was, I 
believe, in early life a clerk in the Treasury, or one ofi 
the Government offices, and* for some time acted for 
Mr. Pitt as his confidential clerk, or temporary private 
secretary. Christmas was one of the most obliging 
men I ever knew, and, from the position he occu- 
pied, was constantly exposed to interruptions, yet I 
never saw his temper the least ruffled. One day I 
found him more than usually engaged, having a mass 
of accounts to prepare for one of the law courts : still 
his equanimity, was unruffled, and I could not resist 
thp opportunity of asking the old gentleman to give 
me the secret. ‘Well, Mr. Boyd, you shall know it. 
Mr, Pitt gave it to me: — Not to lose my temper, 
if possible, at any time, and never during the 
hours of business. My labours here (the Bank of 
England) commence at nine, and end at three ; and, 
acting on the advice of the illustrious statesman, I 
never lose my temper during these hours.’ 

B 
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He also related to me an instance which came 
under his own observation of Mr. Pitt’s extraordinary 
powers of mental and physical endurance. Mr. Pitt 
*had been immersed all day in intricate accounts with 
Mr. Christinas (I assume preparing for the conflict of 
a War Budget), when, looking at the hour, he said, i I 
must now go to the House, but shall return as early as 
I can, although I fear we shall have a late sitting.’ It 
proved so, as he did not rejoin his secretary until six 
in the morning. He had something kind to say to 
Christmas for still keeping at his work, adding, 6 1 
must now have a wash,’ and going to the end of the 
room, threw off his coat and neckcloth, and applied a 
fc wet towel to his head and face. 

When this improvised ablution was over, he de- 
clared to his fidus Achates that he was quite fresh and 
ready for business, and for four hours he was hard at 
work in going through the accounts which Mr. Christ- 
mas had prepared during the night. 

Although Mr. Pitt rarely lost his temper, it is said 
that on one, occasion he was seriously angry with 
Sheridan, whom lie told to his face that he would be 
much better occupied at horns correcting his* plays. 

* Probably I should,’ said Richard Brinsley, ‘agd $he 
first I shall endeavour to correct will be the “ Angry 
Schoolboy.” ’ 

2. The Duke of Wellington at the Highland Society 

It used to be said by the members of the Highland 
Society of London, some twenty-five years ago, espe- 
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cially by those who knew him in private life, that the 
Duke had never been seen to laugh so heartily as at one 
of our meetings. If my memory serves me, the late 
Duke of Cambridge was in the chair, supported on 
the right by the Duke of Wellington, next to whom 
sat the head of his clan, General Sir Fitzroy Maclean. 
His royal highness called for a toast to be drunk with 
Highland honours, but the Duke always shunned that 
portion of a Scotchman’s toast. Sir Fitzroy should 
have followed the Duke’s example, for he was the 
same age as his grace, if not his senior by one or two 
years. To my English friends who have not witnessed 
Highland honours, I must explain, that whenever the 
proposer of the toast has concluded his speech, adding 
Highland honours, every one, unless incapacitated from 
age, is expected to mount his chair, with his glass in 
hand — a bumper — and put his right foot on the table, 
srtyporting himself on his left, which is on the chair. 

# The first round of cheers had been given, when Sir 
Fitzroy’s foot slipped from the edge of the table, and 
the gallant old Highland chieftain fell at full length 
across it. As a natural consequence, all decanters, 
glasses, fruit-dishes, fruit-plates, were smashed ; but 
thin vws not all, for in his struggle to recover himself 
he swept the table with his arms to the right and left, 
so that the area of damage was very extensive. Much 
anxiety was at first felt for the worthy old veteran, but 
fortunately he escaped without injury. 

The Duke laughed most heartily, and during the rest 
of the evening he more than once turned round to Sir 
Fitzroy and returned to the subject. 4 Ah, Maclean,’ 
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said the Duke, c I have been content with English 
^honours, and I should advise you henceforth to dispense 
with Scotch ones, after dinner at least! For myself,’ 
said the Duke, ‘ I always thought Scotch honours after 
a good dinner were moite honoured in the breach than 
in the observance.’ 

3. The Last Time I saw the Duke. 

\ 

One day in September 1852 I was inside an omni- 
bus in the Haymarket, going to Piccadilly, Pall Mall 
being closed at the time. There was a stoppage, but 
never were passengers in a public conveyance less in- 
clined to move on. We were blocked up; so was the 
Duke of Wellington, who was riding behind us. His 
horse’s head was at the door of our omnibus, and there, 
for more than five minutes, did we study the univer- 
sally familiar features of the great man. He \tfas 
looking remarkably well. Two ladies in the omnibus, 
when told that the Duke was there, congratulated 
themselves, cfn their first visit to London, in being so 
fortunate as to see the long observed of all the wide 
world’s observers. His dress was a blue surtout, white 
waistcoat and trousers. We all agreed that, from ' his 
appearance, he had several years to live. 

How erroneous the anticipation I Within a Week 
from that day, a sorrowing empire heard the news of 
the Duke’s sudden death at Walmer. 

This anecdote I related at the time to a Liverpool 
gentleman, who inserted it in one of the local papers. 
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4. The Duke's Penetration of Character . 

When any officer of rank joined the Duke in the* 
Peninsula, on his arrival from England he was asked 
to dine at headquarters, and sat at the Duke’s right 
hand. On such occasions military subjects were dis- 
pensed with; but the Duke was at the same time 
sifting the qualities of the newcomer through the com- 
mon topics of the day. One unhappy wight, however, 
amajor-geheralja rollicking, free-and-easy son of Mars, 
launched into military matters with the Duke, in 
preference to continuing the chit-chat about England. 
The Duke parried his remarks for some time; but as # 
he persevered, his grace so far gratified him as to ask 
his opinion. The officer expressed himself as deeply 
anxious at the critical position in which the army then 
was. The Duke allowed him to proceed. 4 If,’ said 
the enlightened major-general (the Duke requesting 
him to explain his movements on the tablecloth), 5 6 the 
French moved there, and then did this, and then did 
that, which they would inevitably try, what would 
your (irace do ? ’ 4 Giyp them the most infernal thresh- 

ing they have had for some timef replied the Duke ; 
whereupon the electrified commentator on hypothetical 
disasters, said — nothing. The above anecdote was told 
me by General Sir John Waters, K.C.B'. 

5. The Duke teaching a Colleague Manners . 

The Duke’s reception of the Elder Brethren of the 
Trinity House was usually most gracious ; still there 
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was once an exception. Standing with his back to the 
fireplace, he was receiving the members as they came 
up to make their bow, and shaking hands with each. 
But one member, for a moment forgetting the august 
personage he was approaching, bustled up to the hero 
of a hundred fights, and extended his hand, at the 
same time enunciating, 4 How do, Duke ? * to the fearful 
dismay of the spectators. The Duke drew himself up, 
and placing his hands behind his back, made a solemn 
bow to his free-and-easy Brother. At the moment, 
Admiral Sir T. Byam Martin approached, and knowing 
his grace better than the Brother who had preceded 
him, received a most hearty shake of the hand. I am 
indebted to Captain William Pixley, an Elder Brother 
of the Trinity House, for this anecdote. 

6. The Duke's Last Note . 

It is believed at the Trinity House that the last note 
or letter written by the Duke was addressed to their 
Board the day before his death ; and the autograph of 
the great Master is carefully preserved in the archives 

c; 1 

of the Corporation. 

It appears that an election of an Elder Brothei* in 
succession to the late Deputy-Master, Sir John Belly, 
was to have taken place at the end of the week in 
which the Duke died ; and a letter was addressed to 
his grace at Walmer Castle on the subject. He had 
misconceived the nature of the election, and wrote to 
say that, as he could not be^in town for a few weeks, he 
would like the matter to stand over until his return. 
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In consequence of this communication, Captain Shep- 
herd, an East India Director, and an Elder Brother 
of the Trinity House, proceeded on the Monday to 
Walmer, hoping to explain the case to the Duke ; but 
the Duke had gone to Dover, and Captain Shepherd 
was obliged to return to London without seeing him, 
Next day the Duke had gone to that bourne from 
which no traveller returns. 

. Captain Pixlcy also related to me tire foregoing 
incident. 


7. So like the Duke . 

Every trait of the late Duke’s personal character 
possesses a special interest, and I recollect being milch 
struck with the following anecdote told me by the late 
Mr. Charles Downes, the army agent, of Warwick Street, 
dialing Cross, who was requested by the authorities at 
> the Horse Guards to ascertain the truth of the applica- 
tion. 

In the winter of 1847 the wife of an industrious 
blacksmith in Essex resolved to knit a p&ir of mittens 

for thg Duke of Wellington, as she had to ask his gmee 

• • 

a favour, to which the gift was to be introductory. 

Th£ mittens were received at Apsley House, and the 
Duke wore them the same day at the Horse Guards, 
showing them, with a smile, to his military colleagues 
there, and desiring that the honest dame’s request might 
be immediately attended to. She stated that her 
husband had been one of his grace’s soldiers, and that 
he had had the misfortune of losing his Waterloo medal, 
which he had always worn on the anniversary of his 
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marriage. She stated that this anniversary was again 
approaching, and that she would ever feel deeply grate- 
ful if the Duke would allow another medal to be issued, 
as the loss had seriously affected her husband’s spirits. 
She would only further trespass on his grace so far as 
to solicit that the medal should be sent to her privately, 
as she wrote without her husband’s knowledge, and 
wished to give her partner an agreeable surprise on the 
arrival of the wedding-day. 

This was speedily approaching. The Duke had ordered 
that her request should be attended to, but the poor 
wife had received no medal. She accordingly ventured 
to address a second letter to the Duke : this was soon 
jknown at the Horse Guards. His grace arrived there 
one morning in a towering passion, dashed the letter 
down on the table, and demanded to know why his 
orders had been neglected. The matter had been over- 
looked. An instant reference was made to a gentleman 
in Essex, who enquired if the claim was a correct one ; 
this proving to be the case, the medal was despatched 
without delay; but whether in time for the nuptial day 
is uncertain. This story I told some years ago in a letter 
to the editor of the 6 Grentleman # s Magazine.’ 

8. What the Duke could go through in a single Ddy 
(1852). 

The last anniversary meeting of the Elder Brethren 
of the Trinity House before the Duke’s death was an ex- 
tremely wet day, still it did not prevent the illustrious 
Master joining his colleagues at Tower Hill, and ac- 
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companying them to Deptford as usual. There, as 
it continued to rain heavily, a carriage had been pro- 
vided to convey his grace to the Trinity Almshouses, 
instead of being exposed to the inclemency of the wea- 
ther by heading, as he had done for many years past, 
the walking procession. But the Deputy-Master could 
not persuade his grace to enter the carriage. c I prefer 
walking,’ said the Duke ; and accordingly he marched 
at the head of the Brethren, first taking out of his 
pocket a mackintosh cape, which he threw over his 
shoulders, and during his progress to the Almshouses, 
which occupied nearly an hour, he was amused with the 
remarks of the crowd, and to many of the young folks 
he gave biscuits, with which his pockets must have been* 
pretty well filled before starting. 

At the Almshouses each of the Brethren is presented 
with a bouquet ; and it was always a struggle amongst 
tfie girls to get that of the Duke, as the lucky recipient 
was sure of very soon getting a husband. Such, at all 
events, was the belief amongst the fair residents of 
Deptford some quarter of a century ago.* 

The inspection of the Almshouses being over* all 
> eyes were direcfed to The Duke and his bouquet. The 
gftls Crowded round the great warrior, each in the front 
rank feeling confident that she was to be the possessor. 
The Duke enjoyed their suspense very 'much, but all 
the time was carefully spying out the prettiest face, 
when at last, seeing a charming girl in the second or 
third rank, he pushed through the crowd, no easy task, 
and passed the bouquet into the hands of her whose 
face had attracted his attention. 
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The Duke returned with the party to the banquet at 
the Trinity House, and on sitting down he appeared in 
excellent spirits, and said to the deputy-chairman, 6 1 
have to be at the Queen’s juvenile party at Windsor to- 
night, so you must let me away early/ He carried out 
his wish, and returning to Apsley House to change his 
dress, he obeyed Her Majesty’s commands at Windsor 
the same evening. For this anecdote, again, I am in- 
debted to Captain Pixley. 

9. The Duke's Hospitality . 

The worthy member of the Trinity Board to whom 
1 was at the time indebted for these memorabilia of the 
great Duke made me laugh at his description of the 
perturbation of mind into which he was himself thrown 
for a brief period. He was residing with his family 
for a few weeks at Walmer, and was brought to 
account by one of the Brethren for not having called 
at the castle to ask for their illustrious Master. He 
had not forgotten it, but was diffident, or c blate,’ as 
we would say in my part of Scotland. However, he at 
last mustered courage to call and ask how his grace 
was. The servant, seeing that it was the card of an 
Elder Brother of the Trinity Board, said, The Duke 
will be glad to see you, sir ; ’ but the modest Brother, 
muttering out an apology, that he would not on that 
occasion intrude upon his grace, made good his retreat 
from the battlements of Walmer. Yet he had hardly 
reached his domicile, when a messenger arrived from 
the Duke with an invitation to dinner that day. The 
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Duke’s invitation was a command : and a very pleasant 
evening the Elder Brother spent with the conqueror of 
Napoleon. 

io. The Duke and the late Lieut.-General Sir John 
Waters , K.C.B. 

I was on intimate terms with different members of 
General Waters’ family, and often met that brave man 
in the domestic circle. Of course on such occasions I 
had my ears open when the great Duke and the Penin- 
sular War, &c. came on the tapis . 

The Duke held Waters in high appreciation, and 
during the Peninsular campaigns, whenever any im- 
portant information as to the movements of the French 
was required, the services of the gallant Waters were 
always called for. It was his report of the movements 
of the French army that led to the battle of Busafo. 
It was Waters whom the Duke asked, when on the op- 
posite side of the Douro, if he thought he could cross 
the river and see how matters stood with the French 
then in possession of Oporto. No sooner said than 
done. Waters *got a boat, worked himself across the 
DfturS, and returned with an additional boat ; and 
aided by this small beginning, the Duke, at a lower part 
of fhe river, got over a sufficient force to drive the 
French out of the city. On another occasion it was re- 
ported at headquarters that Waters was captured, on 
which the Duke remarked, 6 Never fear ! Waters will 
rejoin us ; I know him too^well. Bring on his baggage.’ 
The Duke was right; for the same afternoon Waters 
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galloped into camp bare-headed, and resumed his seat 
at the Duke’s dinner-table. His grace laughed heartily, 
remarking to Waters, ‘ I knew you would manage to 
' be back to dinner.’ 

Another anecdote of Waters will show the esteem in 
which he was always held by the Duke. At the end of 
May 1815, a letter was received at the Horse Guards by 
one of the officials from his grace at Brussels, in which 
he said, 6 Send me Waters and in a postscript to the 
same letter, 6 Be sure to send me Waters.’ Accor- 
dingly, a messenger was despatched to the club, to ask 
for Colonel Waters’ address. The only information 
that could be obtained was, that the colonel was gone 
'fishing somewhere in Wales ; but the whereabouts un- 
known. The messenger was then despatched to the 
residence of his brother, the late Mr. Edmund Waters. 
The same answer, 6 fishing in Wales;’ but no address 
was to be had. 

Application was next made to his brother-in-law, the 
late Mr. Bainbridge, the banker ; but it brought only 
a similar reply. Fortunately, the weather in Wales 
became unpropitious for the disciples of Izaac Walton, 
and the truant officer wended Bis way slowly back to 
London, where he found note upon note awaitiag his 
arrival, desiring him to go down immediately to the 
Horse Guards. The precise day I have not got, but it 
was in June, a few days only before Waterloo. The 
Duke’s note was skimmed over by Waters ; and that 
night saw him off to his illustrious chief. He arrived 
in time to act as deputy adjutant-general of the army, 
and to sign the returns of the killed and wounded at 
Waterlob, being himself one of the latter. 
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These anecdotes in connection with the Duke I 
sketched out several years ago, and gave them to a 
friend, who inserted them in the 4 Liverpool Albion, 
and the historian of the Peninsular War, General Si: 
William Napier, himself a reader of the 4 Albion,’ wrote 
to the editor confirming from his own personal know- 
ledge those which related to General Waters, and the 
editor courteously forwarded General Napier’s note 
to me. 


ii. Colonel the Hon . Sir Arthur Wellesley . 

I knew the late® Captain Prescott, the East India 
Director, who in early life commanded one of the* 
Honourable East India Company’s ships, in which he 
had Colonel Wellesley as a passenger to Calcutta. The 
future hero of Assaye and Prescott did not harmonise 
during the voyage. At its close, and when Captain 
# Prescott and his officers were assembled on deck, to see 
the brother of the Governor-General leave the ship, 
Colonel Wellesley walked up to the third-officer and 
shook him cordially by the liaiid^ saying, 4 Good-bye, 
Abercrombie, many thanks for your kind attentions,’ 
bowed to tlie ship’s company, but took no notice what- 
ever of Captain Prescott, nor of any of the other officers. 
Prescott used to say, 4 1 never could account for it.’ 
I dare say Colonel Wellesley could. Mr. Abercrombie 
afterwards became a merchant in the City, and I have 
understood that he usually, once a year, called at 
Apsley House to ask for his grace, and was always 
cordially received. 
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12. Lord Nelson at Antigua . 

His lordship arrived at Antigua, in 1805, with his 
ships in full pursuit of the combined fleets of France 
and Spain ; and as he had to take in water and supplies, 
the island was all excitement. 

The late Mr. Robert Coates (better known in London 
as Mr. Romeo Coates) mentioned to me an interesting 
circumstance that took place on the occasion, having 
accompanied his father, with the authorities of the 
island, on board the flag-ship, to pay their respects to 
Lord Nelson. Captain Channel! (the father of Mr. 
Justice Channel, who had either retired from the navy 
or was on half-pay, was one of the visitors to the 
‘Victory.’ It was he who placed Nelson’s ship, the 
6 Vanguard,’ in her position at the battle of the Nile. 

The moment the members of the deputation reached 
the quarter-deck of the 6 Victory,’ Lord Nelson observed 
Captain Channel! and, apparently forgetting the gentle- 
men of Antigua who had come to greet him to their , 
island, rushed* forward to him, exclaiming, in a rapture 
of delight, ‘ Channel! my boy, how are you ? ’ After 
the two Nile heroes had exchanged some kind expres- 
sions, his lordship rejoined his visitors, who had* colne 
to invite him to a public banquet. 6 Gentlemen,’ said 
Lord Nelson, ‘I thank you sincerely; but it is ^im- 
possible for me to accept your hospitality; I am in 
pursuit of the enemy, and I have not been out of this 
ship for two years. I am sure that the enemy has 
returned to Europe, and I, gentlemen, must also return 
without the loss of a day.’ 
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The deputation retired much gratified with their 
reception, but greatly disappointed that they were not 
to have the honour of entertaining the great Admiral. 

Every luxury which the island possessed kept pour- 
ing into the fleet during the day ; and Nelson kept 
Captain Channeljto spend the afternoon with him. 

What occurred within a few weeks from that day is 
best told in the words of the poet, which Mr. Coates 
repeated with much pathos — 

Nelson had sought, but long had sought in vain, 

The still retreating fleets of France and Spain ; 

When found at last, he crush’d them in tho flood, 

And scal’d the awful conquest with his blood. 

13. Lord Nelson, dining with the Highland Society 
of London , and Commander Keith Maxwell , R.N. 

His lordship had been invited to dine in London 
with the Highland Society of Scotland. The Duke of 
•Montrose was in the chair. In the absence of a mem- 
ber of the royal family who was expected, but unable to 
attend, Lord Nelson was the chief guest. • 

My father, as a member of the committee, had asl^d 
his young friend and Countryman, Commander Keith 
Ma^wejl, R.N., elder brother of the late Sir Murray 
Maxwell, to accompany him to the dinner ; and both 
sat a4 the cross-table immediately opposite the noble 
chairman and Lord Nelson. His lordship had acci- 
dentally heard that the young man opposite to him was 
Keith Maxwell, the gallant cutter-out of 6 La Chevrette,’ 
in Camaret Bay, for which service he had just been 
promoted to the rank of commander. He introduced 
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himself to Maxwell by asking him to drink wine. 
The young sailor felt the honour immensely, but was 
quite unprepared for what was to follow, on the cloth 
being removed. The usual loyal toastshaving been dis- 
posed of, with those of the distinguished visitors, 6 The 
Highland Society and its Objects,’ ^c., Lord Nelson 
rose to propose a bumper toast. To his utter amazement 
and dismay, poor young Maxwell found that his health 
was to be brought ' before the company by the great 
Nelson. Never before had his courage and presence 
of mind deserted him, but on this occasion both had 
fled, or nearly so. Lord Nelson described to his grace 
and the company, in detail, the cutting-out of 4 La 
Chcvrette,’ and said that it would stand recorded in 
the annals of the naval history of this country as one 
of the most brilliant exploits ever performed. 

The young commander thought and hoped that a 
simple bow was sufficient, but my father whispered to 
him that he must say something in reply. His speech 
was short, but it was natural, and consequently effective, 
and was received with a burst of applause. It was as 
follows : — 6 My Lord Duke : I am overwhelmed with 
the compliment that lias been c paid me. IIow happy, 
my Lord Duke, I should at this moment have ^een 
had my mother been spared to hear that her son Keith 
had his health proposed, and his conduct as a seaman 
approved, by Lord Nelson. I can say no more, my 
Lord Duke ; a grateful heart deprives me of utterance.’ 

The young sailor’s maiden speech brought tears from 
all those who sat near him and heard it. 

As the reader may wish # to know a little more of the 
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cutting*out of 4 La ChevretteJ I may state that he was 
early promoted to his post rank, and hoisted his 
pennant as a commodore on the African station. 
After this came the peace, and he went on half-pay, 
and returned to the land of the Maxwells, where my 
father fitted up a comfortable residence for him on 
his own property (f)ruintarlie Lodge), the future resi- 
dence of another hero, General the Hon. Sir William 
Stewart, and where he ended his days. His 

next brother was Captain Sir Murray Maxwell, R.N., 
and one of his other brothers was Captain John 
Maxwell, II. N., an excellent officer, who was promoted 
at the age of twenty to his post rank. This early 
promotion some illiberal people ascribed to the fact 
of his being a near relation of Jane, the celebrated 
Duchess of Gordon, who was by birth the second 
daughter of Sir William Maxwell of Monreith, the third 
baronet. 

i 4. Commodore Sir Henry Trollope and General the 
Right lion . John Burgoyne . 

My father usefl to relate an amusing scene which he 
witnessed, seventy-five years ago, at the house of a friend 
in London, who had asked him to dinner to meet the 
distinguished commodore Sir Henry Trollope, whose 
action, when in command of the c Glatton,’ with the 
French frigates — for which he received knighthood and 
a piece of plate from the merchants of London — made 
him the lion of the day. One of the guests invited was 
General Burgoyne, who had commanded the British 

0 
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army in America as far back as 1777. After the cloth 
was removed and a bumper (or more) had been drank 
to the distinguished sailor, the commodore availed 
himself of a temporary lull in the conversation to say 
across the table to the aged general who sat on 
the left of the chair, c General, do you recollect a 
youngster who served in the — regiment under you in 
America, and who gave you from time to time infinite 
trouble, utitil you were compelled to dismiss him from 
his regiment and send him to England — he went by 
the name of “ Blackguard Trolloj|| ” ? ’ The old general 
brightened up. ‘ Well do I iw>llect “ Blackguard 
t Trollope,” as did every one connected with my force.’ 

6 1 was in hopes, General, you had forgotten him, for 
I am “ Blackguard Trollope.” ’ ‘ What ! ’ exclaimed the 
general, amidst roars of laughter, 6 do you mean to say, 
Sir Henry, that you are “ Blackguard Trollope ” ? ’ ‘I 
am, indeed, “Blackguard Trollope.^ ’ ‘Well,’ said the , 
general, ‘wonders will never cease. We must shake 
each other again by the hand ; and although I was happy 
to get rid of “ Ensign ” Trollope, I am indeed proud to 
m£et “ Commodore ” Trollope, and am well regarded 

• cj 

for having sent him home to enter a service in which 
he has become one of its brightest ornaments.’ 

/. 

15. Mr . Pitt hearing of the Death of llobespiem* 

I often heard my father relate the following among 
many anecdotes of Mr. Pitt. For ten years of the 

* This anecdote I sent to Earl Stanhope some years ago, and he did 
me the honour to say, in acknowledging it, 1 1 return you many thanks 
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last century and down to the period of Mr. Pitt’s death 
my father was extensively connected as a merchant 
with America and the West Indies, and in this capacity 
was frequently sent for and consulted by Mr. Pitt. 
He was the first to communicate to him the death of 
Robespierre, under the following circumstances. My 
father was at his residence in Surrey, when late at 
night a clerk in his employ (an American citizen by 
birth) arrived from Paris, having got across the 
Cliannel in a fishing-boat, and announced the fact of 
Robespierre having been guillotined the day he left 
Paris. Government intelligence from France being 
very difficult to obtain, my father considered it impor- 
tant that Mr. Pitt should know the fact without delay ; 
but as he had a good many miles to drive, it was 
between 12 and 1 when he reached Downing Street. 
The servant told my father that Mr. Pitt had just re- 
tired, but that, of course, he would take up his name. 
Mr. Pitt at once said, c I know Mr. Boyd has some- 
thing of importance to tell me ; ask him to walk 
upstairs.’ On hearing the news he immediately left 
his bod, saying^, 4 1 must instantly apprise my col- 
leagues ; Boyd, many thanks ; good night, good night.’ 
Ami ofr he went instanter to tell the news to the other 
members of his Cabinet. 

for your obliging communication. The anecdote as to the news of the 
fall of Robespierre, as it arrived in Downing Street, is curious, and T 
am glad to be able to add it to my “ Pittiana.” * 
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1 6. The Right Rev . Thomas Lewis O'Bieme , D.D., 
ZorcZ Bishop of Meath . 

When I was a boy I recollect this distinguished 
prelate very well. With Mrs. O’Bierne and his 
two daughters, he was in the habit of occasionally 
paying my father and mother a few days’ visit at our 
residence in Scotland, on his way to or from London. 
My father prided himself much on his four-year-old 
black-faced mutton ; and for no joint had the right 
reverend prelate a higher esteem or relish than a leg of 
mutton, as borne out in the following little narrative. 

Dr. O’Bierne belonged to a respectable Roman 
Catholic family, and he was educated in France for 
the Irish priesthood. He had arrived in London 
from the Continent, on his return to Ireland; but- 
having a few weeks at command, he wished to make 
a walking tour through the metropolitan counties. 
One day he found himself likely to be caught in a 
drenching rain somewhere in mid-Surrey, and sought 
shelter in a" small road-side country inn. He asked 
tkfc landlord what he could have for dinner, and 
learned to his satisfaction that there was a solitary 
leg of mutton in the house. The joint was being 
cooked for him when three gentlemen galloped up to 
the door in hunting costume, drenched and hungry. 
The landlord was able to give the old gentleman ot 
the party a dry suit of clothes, by which time the leg 
of mutton was ready to be served up for Mr. O’Bierne. 
He, however, requested th§ landlord to take it first to 
the hungry sportsmen, who were equally strangers to 
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the landlord as to the young divinb. This they de- 
clined, unless the young gentleman would join them. 
He did so, and the leg of mutton had ample justice 
done to it. About 7 or 8 o’clock in the evening a car- 
riage drove up, and a powdered footman, looking in at 
the door, said, 6 Your Grace, the carriage is here.’ 
Two of the gentlemen left for their own residences in 
the country, but his grace was to return to London. 
He asked the young stranger who had so considerately 
insisted upon the leg of mutton being sent to him and 
his friends what were his plans. Mr. O’Bierne replied 
that he meant to return to London to-morrow. 6 Why 
not to-night,’ said the duke, 6 and take a seat in my 
carriage?’ He thanked liis grace for his kind offer,* 
paid his bill, and in a few minutes found himself 
alongside the Duke of Portland, the Prime Minister. 
His grace had been much struck during the dinner 
with the young Irishman’s general intelligence, and 
this was farther enhanced in the drive to London. 
The duke put O’Bierne down at His hotel or lodgings, 
wishing him good night, and extracting from him a 
strict promise to breakfast in Cavendish Square n$xt 
morning. He Was introduced to the duchess and her 
two eldest sons, the Marquis of Titchfield (the late 
duke) and Lord William Bentinck (the future Go- 
vernbr-General of India). 

Before starting for Downing Street, the duke 
desired his sons to ‘lionise’ their young friend about 
the metropolis, and to bring him back to dinner 

without fail. The sequel was, that before the week 

• 

had ended, Lord Titchfield and his brother were much 

1 1 Si' 
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attached to youn^ O’Bierne. His popularity with the 
duke and duchess likewise increased; and within a 
fortnight of the accidental introduction through the 
medium of the leg of mutton, the duke made a sug- 
gestion, followed by a proposal, to O’Bierne. His 
grace told him that he found him exactly the person 
he would like to superintend the education of his 
sons, having discovered that he was an excellent 
classical scholar, in addition to which (a rare acquisi- 
tion in those days), he had a perfect knowledge of 
the French language. He added that he wished to 
place his sons under his tuition, and that as he 
(O’Bierne) had not yet entered the priesthood, he 
" wished him to return to Ireland to consult his family, 
whether he could not make up his mind to take orders 
in the Church of England, in which case he would 
place his sons under his charge at either Oxford or 
Cambridge, and that he might assure his family from 
him (the duke) he should have the earliest church pre-* 
ferment after completing his university course. His 
family acceded to the duke’s proposal, and Mr. 
O’JJierne entered the Bentinck family, having given 

r 

him pari passu with his duties to his pupils the op- 
portunity of preparing himself for those of a rjlergy- 
man of the English Episcopal Church, and which 
duties he afterwards so conscientiously and ably 1 ful- 
filled. The Premier had early discovered that his sons’ 
tutor possessed varied and eminent talents, and the re- 
sult of that appreciation was Mr. O’Bierne subsequently 
accompanying Lord Malmesbury as chaplain and inter- 
preter in his diplomatic mission to France. The 
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chaplain’s private correspondence in his new character 
in connection with foreign affairs evinced, I have 
heard my father say, in the opinion of those competent 
[ to judge, high powers ; so much so, that my relative 
| one day at his own table facetiously remarked to the 
ex-chaplain of Legation, then become Bishop of Meath, 
that had he not raised himself to a mitre, nothing 
could have prevented him becoming an ambassador- 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

The bishop married the only daughter of the 
Hon. Francis Stuart, third son of the sixth Earl of 
Moray, and had two daughters. 

My father visited the bishop at his episcopal resi- 
dence in Ireland, and the first morning after breakfast 
his lordship said, ‘I wish to introduce you to my elder 
brother, who lives over there/ pointing to the house. 
This brother, to whom the bishop was greatly attached, 
was the Koman Catholic priest of the district. 

» 

17. Pride of Ancestry. 

« • 

My father related an instance of this which, he said, 
always* brought e smile from the noble earl by whom 
thfc cqjicession was made to a certain noble applicant, 
who anxiously desired to be allowed to matriculate 
himself on the noble earl’s family and, heraldic tree. 
My father had gone to pay his respects to the lord- 
lieutenant of his county, at his residence in London, 
and as he entered, he met a noble lord and eminent 
statesman who was leaving the house. He found the 
earl in his library, and the first observation he made 
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was, ‘Do you know whom you met just now?’ ‘Of 
course, my lord, I do ; such great men are always 
known by sight?’ ‘Sit down, and I shall make you 
laugh. . On the chair you now occupy,’ said his 
lordship, ‘ that distinguished man has been sitting for 
two hours studying the peerage, or rather that portion 
of it referring to my family, so that I might point out 
to him (which, entre nous , I could not do) or help him 
to fix where his grandfather or great-grandfather 
branched* off from my family. He acknowledged 
to me,’ continued the earl, 4 that when his progenitor 
arrived in Ireland and settled, he had understood that 
he appeared to know little or nothing of his family 
in Scotland. Very little indeed, I should think,* said 
the noble earl — ‘ or at least wished to have known ’ — a 
remark in which my father fully concurred. The 
ancestor was a pedler in a very small way in our 
county, carrying his little wares on his back, but* in 
his humble avocation was very respectable. His 
patronymic was certainly that of the noble family with 
which his distinguished descendant now coveted an 
hereditary alliance. 6 Ah ! ’ sajd the noble earl,, a clear- 
headed and wise man, ‘ is it not Surprising ? Does it not 
show the weakness of human nature to find ainton, 
with the vast responsibilities of office on his shoulders, 
whose name carries such weight in every Cabinet of 
Europe, with a great Continental war raging, in which 
the best interests of this country are involved, and 
who has achieved for himself so high and prominent 
a position in the councils of his sovereign, laying 
himself open and betraying such weakness, instead of 
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being proud at the height he has attained by his own 
consummate talents ? His lineage from the honest 
pedler was of too recent a date to have been unknown 
to him,’ said the earl, 4 for whatever is wrong, in the 
family escutcheon, be it the bar sinister, or humble 
origin, never fails to be disseminated by a jealous and 
illiberal world.’ 

4 It cannot now be helped,’ said his lordship ; 4 1 
have admitted the fiction, and I have this day consented 
to the matriculation ; and now let me take a Scotch- 
man’s view of the matter from the point of expediency, 
political or otherwise, and the conclusion I arrive at is 
this, that after all, as the father of a large family, and 
moreover being frequently called upon and expected, 
as the lord-lieutenant, to promote as far as in my 
power the advancement in the world of the young men 
connected with the two counties in which I hold 
property, I cannot suppose that my countrymen will 
find much fault with me for allowing so illustrious an 
individual to look up to me as the head of his house.’ 
I have no doubt my father, as another Scotchman, 
considered the noble earl’s premisses and conclu^on 
sound. 


1 8 . The Right Hon. Anthony R. Blake. 

I had the pleasure of knowing the right honourable 
gentleman during the latter years of his life, which 
were passed either in London or Brighton. He had the 
same apartments in the 4 Albany,’ Piccadilly, that had 
* been previously occupied for years by Lord Althorp, 
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until he removed to Spencer House. Mr. Blake was 
a younger son of the ancient family of Blake, of Holly 
Park, in the county of Galway, and was called to the 
bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1813, being proposed by Sir 
Thomas Plumer, Master of the Rolls. He subsequently 
held the position of Chief Remembrancer for Ireland, 
and, I believe, was the first Roman Catholic in those 
days of exclusion (1823) who was nominated to a legal 
office by the Government. The chivalrous and popular 
Marquis of Anglesey was then Viceroy of Ireland. 
He was a man of most engaging manners, and his 
conversation was not more finished and delightful 
than instructive. He was old enough to remember 
many of the chief incidents of the Irish rebellion, but 
he never allowed himself to be led away by his 
feelings as a Catholic into the expression of opinions 
at which even John Earl of Eldon, the most fastidious 
of Tory chancellors, could have taken umbrage. He 
possessed humorous powers of a high description; 
and I can only look back with feelings of unfeigned 
regret that I ..neglected the opportunity of recording 
many anecdotes that would have been highly interest- 
ing for me now to rehearse, as doming from so valued 
a source. * ' * 

During Mr. Blake’s residence in London he was 
asked by the Government to allow himself to be nomi- 
nated a commissioner to represent the Catholic party 
in conducting, with two colleagues, an educational 
enquiry in Ireland. He amused me much with many 
of his anecdotes connected with this commission ; 
amongst them was some evidence which he noted down 
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from a provincial schoolmaster, which, he told me, 
occupied about three hours, and was really most 
laughable. It appeared that on one occasion, the day 
being favourable for fishing, his brother commissioners 
resolved to indulge their piscatory tastes, afid Mr, 
Blake, not being inclined to join them, to save time 
sent for the schoolmaster of the district, to take his 
evidence. The teacher of youth arrived soon after 
breakfast, pulled his most prominent lock, made his 
profoundest bow, and confidentially intimated to the 
commissioner that he was right glad to find his lordship, 
his worship, his honour — for during his examination he 
gave the right honourable gentleman the full advan- 
tage of the three titles — ‘ altogether alone. 5 Mr. Blake, 
knowing bis countrymen well, soon took his visitor’s 
dimensions; and his own accent being ‘altogether 5 
English, without a tinge of brogue, he said to his new 
acquaintance, 6 1 can at once see you have much valuable 
information to impart to me. 5 ‘ Indade, my lord, I have ; 
and 1 assure your worship in all raality how entirely 
glad I am to have your honor all alone ijiis very day. 5 
‘Bat,’ said Mr. Blake, ‘before we begin, as I have finished 
my own breakfast, and as you may have breakfasted 

eariy -• 5 ‘ That I did, sor, your honor. 5 ‘ I think 

some bread and cheese, and a glass of whisky, this 
damp day, will do you good. 5 ‘ A little sup of whisky, 
your honor, would do me a dale of good/ Accordingly 
the bread, cheese, and whisky were summoned to his aid, 
when the Commissioner’s examination of the learned 
schoolmaster commenced. Every answer he received 
was usually accompanied with some remark that was to 
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induce the commissioner to consider that it was 
valuable and exclusive information. 

After Mr. Blake, whose difficulty throughout was to 
maintain an unruffled sedateness, had filled up two 
sheets of closely written foolscap, lie put down his pen, 
and thus addressed his voluble witness : — ‘Well, Mr. 
Flanigan,’ holding up the two sheets of paper, ‘you 
have given me a large amount of very valuable matter 
to be added to the report my brother commissioners 
and myself are preparing to submit for the information 
of Government and of both Houses of Parliament.’ 
‘ Yes, my lord, it is all for yourself.’ ‘ And, Mr. 
Flanigan, I cannot express to you the surprise and 
amazement I feel, as a Roman Catholic and an Irishman, 
at listening to what you have told me.’ ■ On hearing 
this, up started the Irish schoolmaster to his legs, 
exclaiming, ‘ Oh ! murther, murther ! My lord, are you 
the Right Honourable Mr. Blake?’ ‘lain.’ Ttten 
striking his thigh violently, he called out, ‘ Bad luck to 
me ! Oh, murther ! I thought all the time your honor 
was the English commissioner.’ 

* u 

19. The Emperor Alexander of Russia and Admiral 
Mingy e. 

* 

If it be true that our greatest statesmen have usually 
been noted for speaking the English language with 
propriety, it is equally certain that there is no rule 
without its exception. The late Admiral Mingye, 
when a lieutenant, had the honour of steering the 
royal barge, with the Prince Regent, the Emperor 
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Alexander, the King of Prussia, and other European 
crowned heads, from Whitehall to Greenwich. 

Mingye’s eminent tact and ready wit, in replying in 
the vernacular to the chaff of the watermen and barge- 
men who ran athwart him in his progress down the 
river, was described to me by a distinguished flag 
officer who w*is present as standing unrivalled and un- 
surpassed in the marine vocabulary of that day. None 
of his messmates had ever conceived that Mingye had 
reached anything like so high a point of excellence ; but 
he proved on this occasion, to their thorough conviction, 
that he had studied assiduously and successfully in the 
schools of Billingsgate and Wapping, as well as of 
Deptford and Portsmouth Point. The Czar of Russia, 
an accomplished English scholar, was kept in a con- 
tinuous roar of laughter ; and it was alleged that he 
paid infinitely more attention to the steersman and his 
^utterances than to the stately warehouses, crowded 
wharves, and forest of masts through which he was 
passing on the royal excursion to Greenwich. 

Mingye was imperturbable throughout.* His diction 
was as pure, as extensive, and varied, and as much, at 
command in Deptford Reach, as it had been between 
Whitehall and Blackfriars. 

His fine handsome appearance and magnificent voice 
added, no doubt, much to the fascinations which had 
attracted the almost undivided attention of the 
emperor. At the Whitebait feast that followed, Mingye 
was especially noticed by tire different royal personages, 
but by none so much as by the Emperor of all the 
Russias. 
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The events of this day were important in Mingye’s 
professional career, as it secured him his promotion, 
and his farther advancement was soon followed by the 
commapd of the king’s yacht. 

In later years he became an ardent admirer and 
supporter of Don Carlos, and accepted the command of 
that prince’s fleet — yet to be built. 

He always had the commission of King Carlos of 
Spain, as admiral, sewn under the sleeve of his coat ; 
and when he dined at our house, whicli at one period 
he frequently did, and if he appeared in low spirits — 
for which there was, unfortunately, a cause — I used to 
rally him, and raise a smile by telling him that the 
responsibility and anxiety attending the charge of the 
Spanish Carlist fleet were too much for him, and that 
I should advise him to strike his flag and retire, as his 
duties were far too onerous ! 

Mingye was a good-tempered man, to whom 'the 
phrase from Gil Bias did not apply, 6 n’entendent pas 

raillerie,’ for no one more enjoyed a joke. 

• 

20. How poor Sir John Ross dost h\s Dinner ' in the 
neighbourhood of London , although he may have 
been no stranger to such a casualty in the neigh- 
bourhood of the North Pole . 

We who lived thirty-five or forty years ago remember 
that poor Ross and his gallant party were given over 
as lost in the polar regions for more than three years. 

I believe his name had even been removed from the 
navy list, and his goods and chattels sold and divided 
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amongst his heirs. An immense sensation was created 
in London one afternoon in October 1833, when he 
was reported to have reached Hull, people rushing 
about on ’Change and elsewhere, exclaiming, 4 Have you 
heard the news ? Ross is safe, after all ! ’ &c. &c. 

His arrival at the Admiralty was looked for with 
intense interest, and by no one more eagerly than our 
sailor king, William IV., who immediately asked Ross 
to dine with him at Windsor. In fact, Ross at that 
moment was the nation’s lion ; and he considered him- 
self a lucky man, whether peer or commoner, who 
could secure Ross to partake* his hospitality, He kept 
himself disengaged, however, to dine with his own 
Scotch county friends in London — the Dumfriesshire 
and Galloway Club — and my brother and myself had 
the satisfaction of meeting our old friend on the occa- 
sion. There was a member of the club present who 
had # been Ross’s school companion — a successful British 
merchant, and a most hospitable man — who said across 
"he table, as our convivial meeting was about to close, 

- 1 presume John Ross is too great a man'now to dine 
with the friend of his boyhood ? ’ 4 Try him,’ said 

Ross. 4 Well, my good fellow, will next Saturday suit 
pou? ’ * 4 It will,’ said Ross. 4 Our dinner hour is half- 
past six ’ (a fashionable hour in those days). 4 Oh I my 
lear Ross, I take it exceedingly kind, and it will make 
my wife so happy to be introduced to one of whom she 
tias beard from her husband so much.’ 4 But, my good 
Friend,’ said Ross, 4 you have told me you live in the 
country, without saying where.’ 4 Ah, ah ! Ross, that’s 
very good ; but all, my dear fellow, you have to do, is to 
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find your way to Gracechurch Street, at ten minutes 
before five, and tell the coachman you are going to dine 
with me.’ Accordingly, Sir John was punctually in 
Gracechurch Street at the appointed time, found him- 
self amongst a bevy of coaches and coachmen, informing 
one of the latter that he was going to din$ with Mr. 

. 6 All right, sir ; jump in, sir; off in two minutes ; 

put you down, sir, at Mr. ’s door.’ Clapham Com- 

mon was the point for which the polar navigator had 
been informed by his host that he should steer; but 
unfortunately there was a City man of the same name, 
who hailed from a different quarter — Sydenham. This 
sexagenarian of Sydenham had married a second time 
(I mention this fact as it is an important feature in my 
little narrative), and the young lady was some thirty or 
forty years his junior. 1 may also add, en passant , 
another important piece of information, that she pos- 
sessed great personal attractions. '■ 

The coachman landed Sir John at his supposed 
friend’s door; but instead of the charming young bride 
having to meet the embrace of her cariqsirao sposo, 
she heard announced the name of Sir. John Ross, or 
rather, as he told us afterwards, that the footman styled 
him Sir Jonathan Ross. There can be no doubt that, 
after the usual courtesies had passed, the young lady 
who had so recently taken upon her the cares of a house- 
hold, finding a visitor arrive to dinner en grande tenue , 
and one with whose name every newspaper of the day 
had familiarised her, must have been in a dilemma. 
Still, she knew that the dear kind soul with whom she 
had so recently commenced the 'journey of life would 
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shortly arrive, bringing down with him the fish, &c. from 
Leadenhall Market, and the soup, entrees and jellies 
from Birch’s ; so that the only orders she had quietly 
to give were that cook should go on with her duties 
in the vegetable department, and the footman with his 
table arrangements. 

Sir John was quite unprepared to meet so young 
a wife ; but as he had been nearly four years absent 
amongst the snow and ice of the Northern regions, 
where the Supplement of the 4 Times ’ is not always to 
be met with, he said to himself, 6 Ah, my friend has lost 
one wife and married another since I left England. I 
must therefore avoid asking questions, and limit myself 
to one, namely — 44 Pray has Mr. arrived from Lon- 

don?”’ 4 Oh no, Sir John,’ looking at the clock on the 
mantelpiece ; 4 1 do not expect him for half-an-hour.’ 
That being so, he opened his budget of anecdotes 4 by 
Rood and field,’ to which the young and charming 

Mrs. listened with the deepest interest. All this 

Sir John afterwards told my brother and myself, in a 
very dry and humorous way. Eap, tap, tap, and the 

lord of the mansion arrived at his own threshold. 4 1 

• • 

am so glad, Sir John, that Mr. has at last arrived ; 

he Will quite distressed to hear that you have had so 
long to wait.’ 

Before I proceed, I must here explain that the 
events of this afternoon became somewhat historical in 
the neighbourhood of Sydenham: the footman, who 
was resolved that his own course of action should be 
clearly understood, informed a friend of his master’s, to 
whom I was indebted for the underground or down- 
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stairs details. The footman opened the coach-door for his 
master, then at once looked up at the coachman, and said, 
‘Now Bill, gie me down the fish and tother parcels sharp; 
has we haint got a morsel o’ time and cook’s kin such a 
stew.’ ‘ Vy, sir, you ave put missus sadly hout this day; 
you ave hindeed, sir, in hashing hof Sir Jonathan Ross to 
dinner vithout hever a telling er hor hus, hand cook 
hand hall hon us har hin a reglar fix, hand no mistake 
heether.’ The passengers by the stage had the advan- 
tage of hearing Davis, the footman, lecture his master; 
and they, as well as the coachman, being rather curious 
to know what it all meant, and Sydenham coaches gene- 
rally not being in a hurry, they had now to listen to 
the master opening upon his domestic. 6 1 ask Sir 
Jonathan Ross to dinner! what the deuce do you mean ?’ 
‘Veil, sir, hall hi know his. Sir Jonathan has been ha 
sitting hin the drawing-room vith missus for more than 
han our.’ This intimation made the master hurry' info 
his house and upstairs to the presence of his wife 
with all despatch, when the first words that met his 
ears were, 6 \Yhy, my dear, we were afraid of some acci- 
dent, as Sir John has been here for almost ^n hour.’ 

• • 

Mr. of course knew Sir John Ross — at least by 

name and fame — although the distinguished sailor until 
that afternoon in Grace church Street was not in the 
least aware that such a person existed as Mr. ~ — of 
Sydenham. The explanation or denouement on Sir 
John’s paH was speedy, and its sequitur equally so, 

delivered very gruffly. ‘ Oh, Mr. ; he lives on 

the borders of Clapham Common, some miles from 
this, and quite another road.’ Sir John declared this to , 
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have been uttered in a very icy tone, for which he was 
quite unprepared in his Fatherland, having calculated 
that, as he had lost one dinner owing to this man having 
unfortunately a similar patronymic to his friend, he 
reasonably might expect, as being rather hungry, to be 
asked to take pot-luck as a partial set-off. It proved 

otherwise; for the only civility that Mr. offered 

was to desire his footman to stop the next coach for 
London, into which Sir John Ross was hurried din- 
nerless. Oddly enough, at the 6 Elephant and Castle,’ 
my brother, then on his way home, saw poor Sir John 
Ross. 4 Hallo ! ’ exclaimed my brother, 4 1 thought you 
had discussed your turtle an hour ago with our friend.’ 
4 1 must get out of the coach to tell you all about it.’ 
4 Then you have had no dinner ? ’ said my brother, 
4 None,’ emphatically, and at the same time pathet- 
ically, answered Sir John. 4 Nor have I,’ said my 
brother, 4 although it is so late ; so come along.’ 

Accordingly Sir John’s third trial for a dinner was 
successful. Under our mahogany the brave old bailor 
soon found restored that appetite which h& had lost in 
his visi£ to Sydenham. It would have been unpardon- 
able to allow the # gentleman from Sydenham to escape 
scot*fre§ ; and on the following Monday the affair be- 
came known to some old friends of the party on Change. 

Never was a man more unmercifully quizzed ; and he 
deserved it. 4 Here comes the most hospitable man in 
England.’ 4 How did Sir John Ross relisft that old 
port-?’ &c. Others spoke in plainer language, and it 
was only out of a good feeling for the youthful bride 
that proceedings were stayed. 
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If a feast at the Albion or Freemasons’ Tavern to a 
hundred guests could have saved the sexagenarian of 
Sydenham from the criticism which his want of hospi- 
tality had brought down upon him, he would have 
been only too happy to have provided such an enter- 
tainment. 

In respect to Sir John’s old schoolfellow, it is 
reasonable to conclude that when he next invited the 
K. C.B. to dinner, he gave him a somewhat more de- 
fined address than simply ; Gracechureh Street.’ 


21. Saying Farewell to Sir John Franklin . 

I never pass the Athenaeum Club without stopping 
to contemplate the statue of Franklin, which vividly 
recalls the following incident. 

My friend, Tom Bush by, the rear-admiral, with his 
wife, had come down to see us in Kent, and text 
morning (Sunday) Iks received a note from a naval 
friend in town to say that Franklin and Crosier were 
adjusting or swinging compasses at Greenhithe, and 
would proceed on their voyage that nighty or .the 
following morning. Accordingly, after church and 
lunch we drove across the country to Greenhiche^ and 
went on board Sir John Franklin’s ship. I had never 
previously seen the distinguished sailor (a survivor of 
Trafalgar), who, after receiving the ladies of our party, 
took me ^y the hand, saying, 6 Bushby, you need not 
introduce me in this quarter ; I know him from his 
likeness to his brother.’ My brother had visited Sir 
John Franklin when Governor of Van Diemen’s Land, 
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or as it is now more generally called, Tasmania, and 
had received great kindness and attention from himself 
and Lady Franklin at Government House. We went 
to the saloon, where Lady Franklin with a few relatives 
were just finishing the last Sunday’s dinner she was 
ever to partake with that husband whose sad fate she 
subsequently devoted years of firm and determined 
resolution to elucidate. A similarly distressing task I 
had five years afterwards to engage in for the same 
brother to whom Sir John Franklin declared I bore a 
itriking resemblance. To the solution of that brother’s 
Fate my family and myself stand indebted to another 
gallant sailor, Admiral Sir Henry Mangles Denham, 
K.R.S. Sir John appeared in buoyant spirits, for in 
passing to the cabin where the ladies were, he said, 

6 Bushby, don’t mention Mr. Boyd’s name, as I wish to 
see whether my wife detects the likeness.’ 6 My dear, 
do you know who this gentleman is ? ’ 6 Why, it is 

Mr. Boyd’s brother.’ I well reineifiber, in a bumper of 
port, accompanied by a few remarks, drinking Sir John 
Frank 1 in V; health, and all success to the* expedition. 
After tljis, Sir John, leading the way, showed us over 
his ship, explaining to us many of those arrangements 
whidh, !Ls may be conceived, were as multifarious as 
they were minute, for braving the winters of the 
Northern regions. As the period of our visit was 
drawing to a close, he asked me if I should like to see 
Captain Crosier’s ship. I said, 4 Very much indeed ; ’ on 
which he took his speaking-trumpet, and called to him 
to show us his lions. 

We then bade adieu to Sir John and his officers, 
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with a parting salutation to as fine a ship’s company as 
I ever beheld. 

After spending an hour with Captain Crosier, who, 
like Sir John, spared himself no trouble to point out 
what he thought would interest us, we returned home 
highly pleased with our visit. 

With the exception of Lady Franklin and her own 
party, Admiral and Mrs. Bushby with my wife and my- 
self were the last to say farewell to Sir John Franklin. 

22. The late Earl of Cardigan. 

No military man 4 in the piping times of peace’ 
ever attracted more criticism than this noble Earl, ci- 
devant Lord Brudenell. There was his high social 
position, his large fortune, his rapid promotion under 
the system of purchase, his martinet manners with his 
officers, his popularity with his men, his love of the 
profession, his readiness at all times, if the necessity 
arose, to fight a duel. But he had other good points, 
which fully equalled his dashing bravery in the 
Crimea. 

When the late General Sir De Lacy Evans was 
preparing the expeditionary force to Spain (*1835-6), 
a youngster, the son of an old and meritorious 
Peninsular officer, whom Lord Cardigan (then Lord 
Brudenell) had known when he first joined the service, 
was appointed to a cornetcy in one of the two cavalry 
regiments then being raised. But the youth was 
without any means whatever. Lord Brudenell acci- 
dentally heard of the fact, and immediately came to 
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his relief, had him fully equipped at his own expense, 
and, in addition to this, lined the young cornet’s purse 
with an ample sum to make the ways and means run 
easy until he had reached his destination. I only 
knew Lord Cardigan by sight ; but the above fact was 
given to me by one of the most promising officers 
and estimable men in the army, the late Colonel 
Lauderdale Maule, 79th Highlanders. 

23. Field-Marshal Lord Clyde . 

While many a man has risen to a lieutenant- 
colonel’s commission without having seen a shot fired 
in earnest, the gallant Colin Campbell, the volunteer 
in two or more 4 forlorn hopes ’ during the Peninsular 
war, in one of which he was twice severely wounded, 
although recommended for his bravery for promotion 
at the Horse Guards by Lord Wellington himself, 
came out of the great Peninsular struggle a captain. 
At the present time, not only would he have received 
his step of promotion, but it would have been ac- 
companied with the Victoria cross. 

I confidently believe* that without the friendship, 
and ‘something more, of one kind and generous man — 
a West India merchant whom I have met in society — 
the gallant Campbell would never have borne a field- 
marshaTs baton, won a peerage, or been laid to rest in 
Westminster. Abbey. Years after the war, Campbell, 
still a captain in the 21st Itegiment, was with a 
detachment at Demerara or Berbice. He had received 
a letter from his agent in London, mentioning an 
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approaching vacancy in his regiment by the early 
retirement of a field officer. Campbell, who read the 
paragraph in the house of a friend, remarked, 4 There 
again the old story ; that youngster ’ — indicating the 
party — 6 who has the cash will obtain the step ; a 
majority.’ His friend enquired, apparently without 
any other object than curiosity, what surn he, the 
4 youngster,’ would have to pay. Campbell replied so 
and so. The conversation dropped ; but his good and 
warm-hearted friend, by the return of the packet, 
instructed his correspondent in London instantly to 
pay the sum required to the army agents for the 
purchase of the majority in the 2ist Regiment of Foot 
for Captain Colin Campbell. 

In a couple or three months — there being no mail 
steamers in those days — a Gazette arrived, and to 
Campbell’s astonishment he saw his promotion. He 
declared to his friend that it was a painful ‘and 
provoking mistake, which would, as a matter of course, 
be rectified in the following Gazette. His friend felt 
convinced it c was no mistake, and told him so ; but to 
keep the gallant Highlander no longer in suspense, 
gave him some insight into the cause" of the promotion 
which had been gazetted. 

24. Lord Clyde in Private Life . 

In private society no one was a more welcome guest 
than Colonel Colin Campbell. He was naturally of a 
warm and joyous disposition. In another relation of 
life he was a good son and brother. To no friends ii 
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London did he more cordially attach himself than to 
those whose kindness and hospitality he had formerly 
experienced in the West Indies. I had the pleasure of 
seeing him a guest at my brother’s table and my own, 
and elsewhere in society, especially at one friend’s 
house, where for many years previous to his accompany- 
ing Lord Saltoun’s expedition to China I always met 
him on New Year’s Day. Nothing short of the Com- 
mands of Her Majesty to dine at Windsor Castle or 
Buckingham Palace would have prevented Colin Camp- 
bell from fulfilling his standing engagement to dine 
with liis kind and hospitable friend in Park Crescent. 
The party generally numbered twenty, and if once on 
the New Year’s Day list of our friend, were you married 
or single, you were expected, if in London, to dine 
with him. 

I enjoyed that privilege for twenty-five years, never 
having missed a single anniversary ; but, as may be 
conceived, in so long a period I saw many chairs to be 
filled up in succession to such men as General Lord 
Keane, General Lord O’Neill, the Honourable Admiral 
Best, General Sir Charles Smith, and many others ; for, 
in fact, I believe, if nol always on January i — as my 
fricmd’sf dinners during the year numbered legion — I 
have met in that most hospitable of mansions almost 
every governor or commander-in-chief who had held 
office or hoisted his flag in the West Indies during the 
present century down to 1853-4. 

An evening party usually followed, when our host 
neveT failed to make Colin Campbell master of the 
ceremonies. If a quadrille required a couple to make 
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it up, the Colonel was ready ; and it rarely happened 
that any young lady remained without a partner, for if 
the future hero of Lucknow could not find one for 
her, he danced with her himself. 

Lord Clyde, or rather Colin Campbell, at these happy 
reunions frequently indulged in sly caustic humour, 
and could bring out the recital of an amusing griev- 
ance *as well as any man I ever knew. One of our 
party, who like myself lived to complete his twenty- 
fifth anniversary dinner in Park Crescent, was that 
excellent man who has lately passed away at the age of 
ninety, the late Mr. Edward Marshall, Chief Examiner 
of Accounts at the War Office, where he had served for 
half a century, not reckoning two years he passed in 
Ireland, where he acted as private secretary to Sir 
Arthur Wellesley when Secretary for Ireland. Mr. 
Marshall was an encyclopaedia of knowledge in regard . 
to military details, and in fact in all things appertaining 
to the military, naval, and civil services generally ; and 
as the guests were chiefly military or naval men, he 
was constantly referred to. 

It would seem that the office of the Secretary-at-War, 
which department superinterfded afid guided wars 
on a large scale, was not itself exempt at times from 
little wars within its own walls. 

Lord Palmerston and Mr. Marshall did not always 
ride their horses together. The former, one day, di- 
rected Mr. Marshall to prepare for transmission abroad 
an important document, which instruction the latter 
had most carefully carried out, sending the paper by a 
clerk or messenger to his lordship, then in his own 
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room. In its perusal, Lord Palmerston came to the 
word 6 waggon,’ which his amanuensis had spelt with 
one ‘g.’ Not taking the same view of orthography, 
his lordship said to the messenger, ‘ Take that back to 
Mr. Marshall ’ (of course unsigned by his lordship). 
In a few minutes the messenger returned with two 
dictionaries, one or both of which authorised the word 
being spelt either with one 6 g ’ or two. 6 Carry back 
these books to Mr. Marshall, and assure him I do not 
require to be told how to spell waggon ; ’ and he dashed 
the books on the floor. 

On another occasion Lord Palmerston came into his 
room, and said, 6 Here, Marshall, is a very long affair, 
and I know you will give it your immediate and undi- 
vided attention, as I wish to have it back either to- 
night or early to-morrow forenoon.’ Mr. Marshall, 
seeing his lordship’s anxiety for despatch, assured him 
it should be forthwith attended to. 6 But what,’ said 
our friend , 4 do you think of Lord Palmerston, on leaving 
my room, quietly locking my door, putting the key in 
liis pocket, and all this without my knowing it? 
'When ^lunch-time arrived I found myself locked in. 
I rang the bell* and only obtained my freedom by 
Jiaving* the lock picked.’ Of course we agreed that 
the noble Secretary-at-War took this precaution to pre- 
vent the future Chief Examiner of Accounts from being 
interrupted ; but that view of the case we never could 
persuade the latter to admit. 

An hour or two afterwards Lord Palmerston returned 
and found Mr. Marshall’s door open, and his official 
jhard at work. The incensed gentleman took the 
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initiative with his . chief. 4 My lord, I am now no 
longer a schoolboy; I am as old, if not older, ’ than 
your lordship, and I must beg your lordship in future 
not to lock my door.’ Although we had often heard 
the story, it was incumbent upon us to ask how his 
lordship took this sharp rebuke. 4 Oh, he smiled, and 
made the amende .’ 4 Ah I Marshall,’ said Colin Camp- 

bell, or some one else, 6 1 have no doubt Lord Palmer- 
ston, although you won’t confess it, assured you, in his 
own happy manner, that what he had done was to 
prevent intruders.’ That view of the matter never 
satisfied our friend, for thirty years afterwards his 
feelings appeared to be as little assuaged as on the day 
of the occurrence. 

We had another good joke against our amiable friend, 
to which he smiled acquiescence when it was alluded 
to. Ife was about to be married, and had promised 
to breakfast with his best man on the morning of ‘the 
ceremony. He arrived at his friend’s house in a full 
suit of newly-built black. His friend scanned him 
over. 4 Why, Marshall, good gracious ! we are going 
to a marriage, and that marriage your own ; my good 
fellow, we are not going to a funeral." Do you under- 
stand that ? ’ 4 1 assure you,’ said the bridbgroonfc 

elect, 4 they are fresh from my tailor’s. Will they not 
answer ? ’ 4 Not at all.’ 4 But I never wear anything 
else than black. What do you advise me to do ? ’ 
4 Why, finish your breakfast and come up to my room, 
where I shall re-dress you in a more fitting colour for 
a marriage, although possibly in a less fitting suit 
for you.’ Accordingly he was married in the garments 
furnished from his friend’s wardrobe. 
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Marshall knew Sam Rogers the poet ; and one of 
his recollections of the poet-banker was his dread and 
horror of practical jokers, arising from the following 
circumstance, which, although it may be well known 
in connection with the history of the author of the 
6 Pleasures of Memory , 5 I never heard until my friend 
related it. Rogers was hanging on the arm of a 
friend in St. James Street, a notorious practical joker. 
They had reached Piccadilly at the moment a coach 
from the West of England was setting down its pas- 
sengers, one of whom, on alighting, discovering that 
one of his shoe-strings was loose, had stooped to tie it, 
and had accidentally thrown up his coat over his 
shoulder, leaving the lower part of his back denuded of 
its legitimate covering. The practical joker could 
lot icsist the tempting opportunity for distinguishing 
limsolf, and dropping the poet’s arm, gave the unhappy 
Taveller a tremendous slap with the palm of his hand. 
?ain and indignation — I conclude both — brought the 
sufferer instantly to his legs. 6 What do you mean, sir ?’ 

I was only tying my shoe.’ 6 Tying your shoe, sir ; you 
are always tying your shoe . 5 Then walking coolly away, 
he put his arm into Rogers’, who was almost prostrate 
with teTror at what he had witnessed, and left the un- 
fortunate and insulted traveller to turn over in his mind 
whether his assailant \va*s not a madman, or whether 
he himself, by the accidental turning up of his coat, 
had not offended against some recent police regulation 
Df which he was not cognisant. Be that as it may, 
aever was a man happier than Sam Rogers to find that 
he and his companion were not pursued by the 
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aggrieved party ; and when relieved from that source of 
anxiety, never was anyone more thoroughly resolved 
than the poet for the future to avoid the society of 
practical jokers. 

There was a standing joke against the Chief Ex- 
aminer of Army Accounts, which, I am told, lasted 
during the war, and indeed more or less to the day of 
his death. ‘ Ah, Marshall, you know it was you who 
selected Sir Arthur Wellesley to command the army of 
the Peninsula.’ I had accompanied my friend to his 
club, the Union, after a dinner party, at which he 
had been congratulated by Campbell or some one else 
for his foresight in selecting so good a general to meet 
the legions of the great Napoleon on the Iberian 
Peninsula, and later on the plains of Waterloo. The 
conversation generally wound up by a severe attack 
upon the advisers of the Crown for neglecting to re- 
commend Edward Marshall to be the recipient of an 
hereditary distinction. Marshall was an extremely 
sensible man, and t* never saw him ruffled in the least 
with all this banter, to which he always submitted in 
great good humour. I was anxious to know tliQ precis( 
origin of a joke I had heard so often, and he told me 
the whole story, with much more of a highly interesting 
nature in reference to the 6 Iron Duke,’ during the 
period through which lie wa^ associated with liim ii 
Ireland. He said : — 6 1 was in the habit of keeping uj 
a close correspondence from Dublin with an esteemec 
colleague of mine in one of the Government offices al 
Whitehall, and much of that correspondence related t( 
the illustrious statesman and general under whom 1 
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was then serving ; for he was, even at that time, cc illus- 
trious ” as the hero of Assaye. I described Sir Arthur 
to my friend as the most remarkable public man with 
whom I had ever been thrown into communication, for 
there was nothing, however abstruse, in public affairs 
which he could not at once master. For instance, on 
>ne occasion the Government wrote to him to ask his 
>pinion on a Tithe Commutation Act for Ireland. 
Vlmost simultaneously with this was a despatch from 
Jowning Street requiring his views on the defences of 
the kingdom. “ Here,” I said, “ is a question for the dis- 
tinguished soldier to be at home in ; ” and his reply to 
the authorities proved that such was the case.’ He 
instantly set to work and wrote an elaborate minute 
on Tithe Commutation (which Marshall transcribed), 
and although the question was shelved for a period, 
when Earl Grey’s Government came into power, the 
very paper which Sir Arthur Wellesley had furnished 
to las own Government a quarter of a century before 
vas the one which Lord Grey and the members of liis 
Cabinet mainly applied to and acted upon. 1 presume,’ 

sontinu^d my friend, 6 when a general was wanted to 

• * 

meet the great Napoleon in Spain I must have ex- 
patiated on the qualifications of my own chief as better 
luited than any other, in my humble opinion. It 
appeared, of which I was entirely unaware, that my 
etters, with which I had taken some pains for the 
nformation of one whom I very much esteemed, but 
tever contemplating they were to be seen beyond 
timself and his own immediate circle, were regularly 
erused by Lord Castlereagh, Sir Arthur Wellesley’s 
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earliest patron and staunchest supporter in the Cabinet ; 
and he, I conclude, was not displeased to hear even 
the opinion of a young Treasury official who had pre- 
sumed to write so much ad libitum regarding his chief 
the Secretary of State for Ireland ; for occasionally, on 
the receipt of the news of some victory in Spain, if I 
accidentally met Lord Castlereagh, he would stop and 
say : 44 Ah, Marshall, you formed a correct estimate of 
Lord Wellington in Ireland,” adding, as he pointed his 
finger to his head, 44 I knew it was here.” 

4 That, my dear friend,’ addressing me, 4 is the full 
extent of my share in the appointment of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley to command that army whose achievements 
culminated on the plains of Waterloo.’ 

Mr. Marshall stated further in regard to Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, that he never witnessed the business of a 
public department better looked after than that of the 
gallant Irish Secretary. He was up very early, w and 
had his official duties cleared off by mid-day, so that 
in the afternoon he would be seen on horseback in the 
gayest throngs of the Irish fashionable world, impress- 
ing the mind of the spectator that Sir Arthur belonged 
to the dolce far niente class, rather than that he was 
one who had previously done a good day’s work. 

25. The Preston Miller in the Gallery of the House of 
Commons . 

I once witnessed a laughable occurrence in the House 
of Commons. A country cousin of mine had asked me 
to take him to the Gallery of the House of Commons— 
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his first visit to that august region. Mr. O’Connell 
was expatiating on the wrongs of his country, and 
charging England with being a heavy drain on un- 
happy Ireland. A well-dressed man close.to us shouted 
at the top of his voice, 4 You are a liar.’ Down sat the 
honourable and learned member, up rose the Speaker 
(Sir C. Manners Sutton) and in his clear, mellifluous 
voice exclaimed, 4 Serjeant-at-arms, do your duty.’ The 
doors of the gallery flew open, and the noisy offender 
was in custody. A minute more, and he was in the 
presence of the House. The Speaker again rose, and 
in that majestic tone which was so much admired, ad- 
dressed the delinquent : 4 Prisoner at the bar, what 
have you to say in explanation of the grave insult you 
have offered to the dignity of this House ? ’ The ut- 
most silence prevailed, when the prisoner, in a facile, 
jaunty style, addressed the head of the Commons of 
England thus : 4 Mr. Speaker, when I heard the honour- 
able and learned member for the county of Clare 
assert ’ — 4 Stop,’ exclaimed the Speaker, 4 you are adding 
insult to insult. I ask you what explanation you have 
to give to the offended dignity of this House for the 
insult of which •you hive just been guilty ? ’ The 
prisoner, who appeared quite at ease, in no way discon- 
certed or abashed — rather the reverse — for he seemed 
to elevated in his own opinion in regard to the 
prominent position he had so rapidly attained, again 
essayed to address the House. 4 1 do assure you, Mr. 
Speaker, that when I listened.’ — 4 Stop, sir,’ roared the 
Speaker, probably in a higher key than he had ever 
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previously reached within the walls of Parliament or 
out of them. 

The House was convulsed ; and the laughter was not 
diminished by a member calling out, ‘ Let the prisoner 
proceed with bis explanation.’ After the House was 
partially relieved, and a suppressed conversation had 
succeeded the other species of entertainment, Mr. 
O’Connell rose, and appealed to the Speaker, whether it 
was not the better course to dismiss the wretched man 
(never was a word more misapplied than wretched) at 
the bar from custody, than to sacrifice any more of the 
valuable time of the House. Sir Robert Peel opposed 
this course ; but to save any further loss of time — it 
appearing quite evident to Sir Robert that even if the 
prisoner intended to make, an apology, he would not do 
so without ap introductory speech, having already 
more than satisfied the House that he possessed, to a 
large extent, the cacoethe x loquciuli — he moved that! the 
prisoner be committed to the custody of the serjeant-at- 
arms, and brought to the bar of the I louse the follow- 
ing day. The prisoner was taken off in custody ; but 
it was some minutes before the gravity of the House 
returned. Next day, the prisoner wa's brought/ up, his 
eloquence having subsided in the interval, as he made 
a full apology, and for his escapade the miller from 
Lancashire had the satisfaction afforded him, in return 
for having had the privilege of twice addressing the 
House, of paying its fees, amounting to 15/. or 16/. 
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26. David Roberts , R.A. 

I had the pleasure of knowing the late Mr. Roberts 
rather intimately, having been a member of two clubs 
to which he belonged. He had been invited by a re- 
lation of mine to meet a party of friends at dinner, 
but coming late was well rated for his want of punc- 
tuality. He promised to explain the cause on the 
removal of the cloth. One of the guests was the late 
eminent Scotch Whig, Mr. James Stuart of Dunearn, 
through life a warm supporter of artists, and an ex- 
cellent judge of pictures. 

The moment had arrived for Roberts’ explanation, 
when he declared lie would at once enter upon it, pro- 
vided he was allowed to conclude by giving a bumper 
toast. This we readily conceded. He said, 4 1 have 
now the sincerest pleasure in meeting for the first time, 
and seeing for the first time, a gentleman who was my 
earliest patron thirty years ago ’ (Mr. Stuart, who was 
all attention, being quite at a loss to what the Royal 
Academician referred). 6 When I was a poor friendless 
boy in -Edinburgh* I was in the habit of making little 
sketches^ and one of my productions having been 
praised in my own humble family circle, I was recom- 
mend ctl to send it into an exhibition for the productions 
of young artists, then patronised by the gentry of 
modern Athens. In a few days the secretary of the 
institution sent forme to tell me my painting had been 
purchased, 44 and by whom do you think,” said the 
official ? 44 By no one less than Mr. Stuart of Dunearn, 
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and for ten shillings more than you asked, thirty 
shillings.” I rushed home to inform my poor mother of 
my good fortune, that my “ wee pictur ” had been 
bought for two pounds by Mr. Stuart. From that 
moment my career of success commenced# and this 
evening on my way here I delivered to Mr. Jones Loyd 
(Lord Overstone) my picture of Edinburgh (which we 
had all just jseen in the Exhibition in Trafalgar Square), 
for which I have received this little piece of paper 
(throwing down on the table a cheque for 5251 . — five 
hundred guineas). I now propose the health of my 
earliest patron, Mr. Stuart.’ This was immediately 
followed by the health of his latest patron, Mr. Jones 
Loyd ; and both toasts, as may be readily conceived, 
were received with great enthusiasm. 

27. Lord Brougham . 

I heard Mr. Stuart of Dunearn describe the extra- 
ordinary power which this distinguished orator had 
in quickly Mastering a subject. lie mentioned an 
instance of a visit which the rising barrister and future 
statesman paid him at his seat in Fifeshire, lie had 
placed on his visitor’s bedroom table a new w*rk just 
published, which was causing at the time considerable 
interest. At breakfast Dunearn said, 6 Brougham, you 
must have sat up late last night, hs I thought I heard 
you moving about your room when I was half through 
my night’s rest.’ 4 Oh, yes, it is quite true. I wished to 
read the volume you left for me.’ The book being some- 
what a large one, Dunearn remarked: 4 You don’t mean to 
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say you achieved that ? ’ ‘ Well of course I read rapidly, 
but I am now quite aw fait with its contents.’ Mr. 
Stuart had read it attentively, and being anxious to 
hear Mr. Brougham’s Views, found him at home on 
every point to which he called his attention. 

Dunearn described to me his first visit to London 
with Harry Brougham. I believe at the time they were 
youngsters attending the high schoorof Edinburgh or 
the university. Amongst their first lions in the metro- 
polis to visit was the gallery of the House of Commons. 
An important debate was going on. Brougham became 
greatly interested in it, and every now and then he 
whispered, i Oh ! Stuart, this is very fine.’ He had 
repeated this several times, and just as the gallery was 
about to be cleared for the division he said, 6 Stuart, 
you’ll see me here some day.’ 

In 1832, I met Mr. (afterwards Sir Francis) Walker 
'Drummond, of Hawthomden, at dinner in London, when 
he told us with much heartiness, ‘ Well, to-day Stuart 
and I have teen down to the House of Lords to see our 
old schoolfellow, Harry Brougham, on tfie woolsack.’ 
About ^rougham Mr. Stuart mentioned the following 
anecdote. 

Therfi was a rule amongst the Scotch judges and the 
senior members of the bar, when on circuit, that they 
only had the privilege of drinking claret; the juniors 
being restricted to sherry and port. The circuit was at 
Ayr, and Brougham sat as senior member of the junior 
bar present, just 6 under the salt.’ The claret came 
down to him, and should then have crossed the table 
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without paying tribute, but each time it came, Brough- 
ham filled his glass. 

This had been observed by the president. 4 Do you 
see,’ said his lordship to his friends on the right and 
left, 4 that impudent fallow y Brougham, helping himself 
to claret . If he tries it again. I’ll speak to him.’ 

Bound came the claret, and Brougham as usual filled a 
bumper. 4 Maister Brougham,’ exclaimed his lordship, 
ore rotundo , 4 that’s claret.’ 4 1 know it is, my lord, and 
excellent,’ was his cool reply. 

At the hospitable table of a friend near Harrow, I met 
a gentleman who had spent one Christmas recess at 
Brougham Hall in Westmoreland with the Lord Chan- 
cellor and his aged mother. The old lady was sitting 
by the fire in her arm-chair with her illustrious son 
between herself and her visitors, when Mrs. Brougham, 
tapping the Chancellor on the arm, said in her purest 
Scotch, which I believe she never lost, 4 Hary , you 
should never hae left the I loose o’ Commons.’ To 
which he replied. 4 1 believe, mother, you are quite 
right.’ 

28. ‘ No bobbing here , Boyd ’ ( Lord Clyde). 

«i 

The siege of Antwerp, in 1832, attracted many 
military and civilian amateurs from London, anfongst 
the latter my late brother. He was an intimate friend 
of Colonel Colin Campbell (Lord Clyde), who was then 
at Antwerp reporting the progress of the siege, as was 
believed in a semi-official capacity, to the British 
Governntent. 
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On one occasion, the colonel and 1051 brother were 
watching, in rather an exposed position, some heavy 
firing between one of the Dutch and one of the French 
batteries. Campbell, observing my brother suddenly 
make a profound bow to a shell that was passing nearer 
his head than was agreeable, called out in stentorian 
voice, at the same time crossing his arms, and looking 
extremely stern, 4 No bobbing here, Boyd, no bobbing 
here.’ Then, sotto voce,, 4 Don’t you see who are close 
to us ’ (a party of French officers) ? 

My brother, by way of being facetious, supposing 
the Peninsular hero was no longer at fever heat, re- 
marked, 4 But you know it is your profession, not 
mine.’ To which the future field-marshal sharply 

retorted, 4 Then what the brought you here ? ’ 

It was a standing joke against my relative, which the 
colonel heartily enjoyed, and often told. My brother, 
hovfever, firmly maintained that he had precedent on 
his side for bobbing the first time under fire, but 
Campbell contended that the plea was inadmissible 
when Frenchmen were so near. 


29. The Grand Duke Constantine of Russia at the 
Island of Iona. 

Captain Charles G. Robinson, R.N. (now ^Admiral 
Robinson), the writer’s brother-in-law, who commanded 
for some years one of her Majesty’s steamers in his 
survey of the west coast of Scotland, used to relate a 
circumstance showing the strict observance of the 
'Sabbath’ in the western islands. He had instructions 
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from the Lords of the Admiralty to receive on board 
his ship his Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine of Russia, with directions to escort him to as 
many points of interest on the west coast, and in as 
brief period as possible, as the grand duke was on the 
eve of returning to Russia. It unfortunately happened 
that Captain Robinson steamed towards the famous 
little island of Iona, and dropped his anchor in its 
sacred waters with the Russian flag flying on the 
6 Sabbath 5 day. 

No doubt the subject of this famous island as the 
retreat of learning during the Gothic ignorance which 
pervaded Europe after the overthrow of the Roman 
empire, and as the seat of learning from which issued 
those pious monks and laymen who were again to 
revive and propagate Christianity throughout Europe 
had been ably and extensively discussed in the gallant 
captain’s cabin the previous evening with the illus- 
trious passenger ; but great was Captain Robinson’s 
disappointment, in landing for the purpose of acting 
as the Grand* Ducal cicerone, while inspecting the re- 
mains of those monastic ruins so interesting to the 
archaeologist and traveller, to discover that the cus- 
todian of the fieys would be no party to tile royal 
visit on a Sunday. Captain Robinson knew the man, 
but no persuasion would induce him to resign the keys 
for even half an hour. The captain then explained 
liow rfrgent time was, but it was of no avail. He then 
tried what a great name would do, and asked the ob- 
durate Ionian if lie was aware whom he had brought 
to the island ? c 0 ay, Captain I I ken that fij weel 1 
1 I know that quite well. 
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by the flag ; he's the Emperor o’ a 1 the Russias.’ ‘No,’ 
said the Captain, 4 he is not the Emperor, but he is the 
Emperor’s second son, and Admiral of the Russian 
navy.’ 4 Weel, Captain Robinson, I ken you vera weel ’ 2 
and there’s nae officer in her Majesty’s navy we like 
better to see at our wee island than yersel, but had it 
been Queen Victoria her ainsel I wadna’ gie up the 
keys on the 64 Lord’s Lay.”’ The captain during this 
discussion kept the illustrious tourist, with the mem- 
bers of his suite and some of his own officers, at a 
little distance, pending the negotiation ; but seeing it 
was a hopeless case brought it to a close by remarking, 
4 1 presume you would not be so scrupulous in drinking 
a glass of whisky on the Sabbath Day?’ 4 That’s a 
different tiling entirely, Captain Robinson.’ The visit 
to Iona concluded by the gallant captain persuading 
his Imperial Highness to jump and scale walls, and 
inspect antiquities, and thus make himself, under the 
circumstances, independent of the holder of the keys. 

30. The Duke of Gloucester and the Mayor of 
Liverpool . 

His Royal Highness, when general-in-command of 
the Lancashire district at the end of last or beginning 
of the present century, received great attention arid 
hospitality from the corporation of Liverpool. ‘ One of 
the mayors, whose table he frequently honoured with 
ins presence, was an especial favourite with thdfcoyal 
duke, but the worshipful gentleman had not had in 
early life the advantage of much education. The 

1 of all. 3 very well. 
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duke used to relate two anecdotes of the worthy mayor. 
He was seated at the chief, magistrate’s right hand at 
dinner. It was in the dog days . When the fish was 
introduced, it was speedily discovered by all whose 
olfactory organs wer# in the least sensitive, to be in 
such a progressive state that his royal highness, with 
the guests on both sides the table, lost no time in 
sending away their plates. Still the mayor went on 
with his fish. 4 Mayor, Mayor,’ said the Duke, ‘ do 
send away your plate — the fish is quite tainted.’ The 
mayor, at the moment he was addressed by royalty, was 
in the act of taking another mouthful. 4 I thank your 
Royal Highness, but I have a stomach that will dis- 
goust anything.’ On another occasion, the mayor was 
a good deal surprised to observe that his royal high- 
ness did not send for a second supply of turtle. 
‘Surely your Royal Highness will take another help 
of turtle soup?’ ‘No thank you, Mayor.’ ‘Do pray, 
your Royal Highness, fill your royal stomach,’ was the 
reply, ‘ for there’s plenty more in the kitchen.’ 


31. Only one Word out of Place . , 

Soon after the conclusion of the late war between the 
Northern and Southern States I was introduced by 
my friend Mr. Ward, an American citizen who had 
resided for many years in this country, to General 
Bainjpidge, since nominated to a seat in the Cabinet 
at Washington, as Minister of War. This distinguished 
soldier told me he had entered the war a Captain of 
Engineers, coming out of it a Major General. I never 
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passed a few hours more agreeably than I did with the 
gallant officer. He gave expression to his own views 
without reserve or any apparent bias; whereas my 
friend Ward, who has since passed away from us, a 
very excellent man, who had spent the greater portion 
of his life in London, where he had acquired a large 
fortune, was politically as deeply prejudiced against 
England and English institutions as on the day he first 
landed on our shores from the United States. In fact, 
during the five years of my intimacy with him I 
never heard him praise or applaud anything English. 
Ho was even reticent in regard to the fair sex. 
Opposite General Bainbridge and Mr. Ward at dinner 
sat a countryman of mine, whose affection and admira- 
tion for the Land o’ Cakes remained unalloyed and 
undiminished, but who had never studied that line of 
Scotia’s great poet : 

To see ourselves us others see us. 

For there was little or no difference between friend 
Ward and himself in respect to national predilections, 
inasmuch as with the one there was nothing perfect 
out of Scotland, and with the jDther nothing perfect 
out of the North American States. Still, my country- 
man 6 th»clit it vera, vera wrang that Maister Ward, 
who had made all his cash in the ceety o’ London, 
should be for ever rinning down and depreciating 
this country. Die ye think,’ said he , 4 that if I had 
made ina money in London, I would be for #t ever 
disparaging it ? It’s a blote and a vera serious blote 
m Mr. Ward’s character ; it is vera, vera ungrateful 
towards that ceety which made him a laarge capitalist. 
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Hoo vera different from his distinguished frien\ the 
general, who if he were not a strong-minded and dis- 
creet man and only coming to this country for a few 
weeks, he might return to America wi’ some of Ward’s 
wrang impressions. .As it is, he led the general to 
male a single observation which I’m sure he did not 
mean offensively, but, nevertheless, it went reclit 
through me as a Scotchman.’ I asked him to what lie 
alluded. 4 Oh, donnt you recollect ? it happened just 
after we had dined. Ward was going on as usual, 
telling us that if we didna keep a calm sough (civil 
tongue) — the Alabama claims were under discussion — 
America would teach our little island a lesson we 
should long remember ; and by way of giving weight 
to his assertion, he added, 64 I’ll appeal to the general 
here.” All the general said was little, but it was 
deevilish severe, and it went through me like a dagger. 
44 We have no wish to hurt poor old Grandmamma.” 
Onnly fancy the words, 44 Puir aitld Grandmamma ” 
applied to Great Britain!! It stung me to my vera 
vitals. It spoh volumes, just as if we were a puir 
worn out country that could be subjugated f at onny 
time, but it was all Ward’s doing, confound him.’ 

I never afterwards saw the general, whlclf I much 
regretted ; but he has my best wishes that he may be 
as distinguished in the cabinet as he was In the 
field. 


32. A Scotchman’s first Visit to Windsor. 

My father used to relate an anecdote of a countrj 
friend of his who in 1795 or 1796 arrived in London 
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from Scotland, to spend a week or ten days, being his 
first appearance in the English metropolis. The first 
few days he lionised his visitor in town, and Saturday 
having arrived and about to close, my father asked 
him where he would like to attend Divine Service the 
following day, St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey? 

4 Weel as I hae seen baith 1 I acknowledge if it is a ? 2 
the same to you, that I should greatly like to see 
Kang George, Queen Charlotte, with the Princes 
and Princesses, at their ain kirk in Windsor ; besides, 
it would be killing me many dogs wi ae stane to see 
the royal family thegither ; 3 and although it is in my 
opinion far from rock t , 4 still as it is so, I would hae nae 
objection to gang on the Terrace at Windsor after the 
kirk had scaled , 5 and see the royal family walking 
there — all which I hae read o’ in the newspapers, and 
listen to the band o’ music, although for ma ain 
part, I disapprove o’ music on the Lord’s Day.’ 

4 Well,’ said my father, 4 you must mention all this 
to my, mother, for unless she consents to accompany 
us, I cannot leave the old lady in London.’ My 
grandmother was gained over, and at an early hour 
next morning the* carriage was on its way to Windsor, 
reaching* the Castle yard in good time for the service 
at the Chapel Royal. Our friend from Scotland 
was highly satisfied with having said his prayers 
in company with King George, Queen Charlotte, 
and the larger portion of the royal family. After 

1 both, 2 all. * together. 4 right • the congregation 
had separated. 
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service lunch at the Castle Hotel followed, and as 
a preliminary to a stroll down the Long Walk, dinner 
had to be ordered. Rut before this was arranged 
my father asked his friend if there was anything he 
particularly liked. 4 Na, my good sir, I live very 
plainly at hame , but there is ae thing I am vera fond 
of, and I am told it is better in England than ony 
where else, I allude to (looks and green peas.’ ‘Ah,’ 
said my father, 6 1 find you are no bad judge of tfhat 
is good, but ducks and green peas are most expensive.’ 

4 Weel, it is ounly once in a way, and I <\ar say I 
shall never be at Windsor again, and I wish you 
would just allow me to order the (looks and green peas 
on my own account.’ 4 Oh,’ said my father, 4 1 cannot 
object to that, but recollect what I have told you.’ 

4 Ah, never mind that, my kind friend, that part o’ 
the dinner shall be mine.’ After the Long Walk had 
been explored the party repaired to the Terrace, wliefce 
the king, queen, and royal circle soon afterwards 
appeared, and the worthy Caledonian had to submit to 
a large infliction <5f music, which vibrated on his 
Presbyterian ear on a 4 Sabbath ’ perhaps as strangely 
as a Spanish bull-fight strikes the eyes of an English- 
man who beholds it for the first time. 

However, my father considered that his friend anil 
countryman had so far passed through the trying 
ordeal of the early division of a day at Windsor wit h 
wonderful tranquillity and composure without any 
apparent violent disturbance of conscience, either in 
listening to the tones of the organ in the Chapel 
Royal, or to those of the military band on the Terrace. * 
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They now returned to the hotel for dinner, and after 
the fish, soup, and possibly entrees had justice*done to 
them, the 4 dooks and green peas ’ came on the table. 
Personal appearance has much to do with success in 
this world ; and the duck's and green peas secured an 
instant- tribute of praise. He had never seem in the 
whole coarse of his life finer birdies , or peas so weel 
dressed, in fact, everything he had ever heard of dooks 
and ’green peas in England was now confirmed. ‘ There 
is no doubt,’ said my father, 6 that you are correct in 
that, and they should be better than in Scotland or 
anywhere else if the quality is to be regulated by the 
price, for the charge they make for this article of food 
is quite monstrous.’ 6 Have you any idea,’ said my 
countryman, 6 what “dooks” like these will cost, for 
really they are fine birdies ? ’ The first gleam as to 
price had evidently at last broke upon him. 6 1 
cannot, tell you at present,’ said my father, 6 but you 
will hear, of it soon enough, so let us proceed with our 
dinner, and talk of this afterwards, and I am in no 
way to blame, as I int ended to have ordered a nice 
small Ho of Welsh mutton, which I dare say you 
never met with in Scotland.’ My father’s brother was 
one of tlTe party, but the difficulty was to keep my 
grandmother in the dark as to the ruse which was 
being concocted. As the day was near its close, and a 
twenty miles’ drive to London lay before them, two 
orders laid to be issued, the bill and the carriage. 
My father quietly left the room, paid the bill, and 
enlisted the landlord as a jmrticeps crimimq in the 
hoax that was to be practised on his Scotch friend. 
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Dmner, So and so. 

£ s. d. 

Wkie, &c. in all 118 0 

Ducks and green peas for 4, at 3J. 3s. each . 12 12 0 

£i"4 io <r 

Tlie waiter handed the • bill to my father and 
retired. ‘ Ah, just as I expected, enormous, but my 
part of the bill is moderate enough, ii. i8s.’ ‘What,* 
enquired his friend, ‘ is the sum tot-al ? ’ ‘ Why here 

is the bill, and I very much regret to say you are 
charged I 2 .L 12$. for the confounded ducks and green 
peas.’ Fortunately my grandmother had retired to 
prepare for the home journey, as at this juncture my 
father described the excitement of the visitor to 
Windsor as something bordering on the terrible, and 
there was every probability of his Majesty's liege 
subjects being disturbed in passing, by such exclama- 
tions as ‘most scandalous charge ; villainous imposition; 
disgraceful robbery, &c.’ ‘Why I verily believe I 
could buy a’ tlie (looks in my part o’ Wigtonshire Tor 
twelve guineas, and the green peas into the bargain: 
but,’ addressing my father, ‘it is a* wa a in fault, for 
you gave me timely warning no to meddle wi sic like 
food.’ 6 Ah,’ said my father, ‘ you must keep yourself 
calm, for it will not do for you to speak loud in 
Windsor, and what is very unfortunate I brought very 
little money, not calculating on an expensive dinner, 
but I can pay the il. 18$., and tlie hostler’s charge for 
the horses. Now, William,’ addressing his brother, 
‘what money have you?’ ‘Only thirty shillings. 
Then applying to his friend, whom he adjured to keep 
cool, ‘What money have you got in your purse? 
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‘ Wed, here’s every penny I hat 3 in my pocket, as I 
dinna like carrying much money aboot me in the 
streets of London.’ The amount proved to be five 
pounds and a few shillings. c This,’ said my father, 

6 is very awkward, for it will never do to offer to pay 
half the bill. The only way I see to meet the difficulty 
is this, that as my brother and myself have to be in 
London early to-morrow, and under any circumstances 
must return to-night with the old lady, who never 
likes to change her bed, we have no other alternative 
than leaving you behind in pawn as it may be termed, 
and my servant shall ride down the first thing in the 
morning with the cash to redeem you.’ 4 Leave me 
alane in a strange country and arnanfj a set o' d — d 
robbers! Ka, na; I am ready to-morrow (Monday) 
morning to pay this swindling bill, but if King George 
himself cam doon frae the palace there, and asked 
me to sleep in this confoonded inn, I would refuse. 
Xa, I’ll speak to the landlord from the inside o’ your 
carriage,’ which hy this time had come round to the 
door ; ana fearing even flic bare possibility of detention 
he forthwith bolted downstairs, and hurried into the 
carriage, where my grandmother was seated. The old 
lady, wlft> was still in the dark as to the trick her sons 
had been playing tlieir friend, became quite alarmed 
at tlie excited manner in which their visitor had 
hustled into the carriage, where he instantly screwed 
himself into a corner, squinting out in a direction 
exactly opposite to landlord and waiters standing out- 
s Me the door. My father and his brother getting into 
the carriage and driving from the door soon comforted 
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their friend, whose first enquiry was how they had 
managed with that ‘ aw fit shark o’ a landlord?’ 6 Why, 
of course, by telling him that you did not wish to run 
away without paying the hill, and that it was your 
first visit to Windsor, and that you were ignorant on 
the subject of ducks and green peas, but would know 
better next time.’ c That is quite true.’ Then, address- 
ing my grandmother, ‘Why, madam, I shall never 
thole (endure) the sicht o’ (looks and green peas for 
the remainder o’ my life.’ c 1 cannot understand you,’ 
said the old lady. c Then, madam, you have not seen 
the bill o’ the dinner which your son has had so much 
difficulty in settling.’ ‘ Do show your mother the dis- 
graceful bill, which I would like to frame and hang 
over my mantel-piece in my dinner room at harne 9 

She soon inspected the document, and at once de- 
tected the large item of 12 L 12 s, for ducks and green 
peas. The denouement arrived by the old lady handing 
back the bill, which she designated c a work of fiction, 
barely suited for a week-day joke, and altogether im- 
proper for the Sabbath.’ 

In after years, in Scotland, my worthy friend, as an 
old man, often told the Windsor stoYy with great gltv. 
expatiating upon it as being one of the most successful 
llox-es lie ever knew. 

33. A Distinguished Nephew, 

My brother and myself received an invitation to 
dinner from our friend the late Mr. John Kitchic, 
father of the late Advocate-General of Bengal, whom 
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Lord Canning subsequently appointed a member of the 
Supreme Council, and whose premature death at an 
early ago, in the midst of a brilliant professional 
career, was so deeply mourned by a large circle of 
private friends and public admirers. 

I was unable to dine with my friend ; and next day 
my brother told me I had lost the opportunity of 
meeting one of the most extraordinary young men he 
had ever met in society. This was William Makepeace 
Thackeray. The public had yet to read ‘ Pendennis,’ 

‘ The Virginians,’ ‘Vanity Fair,’ ‘English Humourists,’ 
&c. Ife was a great favourite with Ins uncle Ititchie, 
who, while he was a boy at school, had foretold that 
such brilliant talents must lead to a conspicuous career. 
A good many years after this I was one morning on 
the railway platform at Brighton, coming to town by 
the express, when I observed the gifted author passing 
to and fro, peering into different carriages, unable to 
find a place. There was one vacant in our carriage, 
and I brought him back to occupy it. We had been 
disappointed in our London newspapers, the conse- 
quence # of which was that before we were almost 
through the first tunnel an animated conversation was 
going (J11, though my distinguished fellow-traveller 
remained silent. 

I began by asking one of the party, a banker of 
note, some question or other, which E knew would 
receive an effective reply — probably, the cause of the 
large shipments of specie at that moment being made 
China, A short discussion on Eastern banking 
ensued, which I did not unnecessarily prolong, as I had 
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to unfold the avocations of three others of the party, 
so that I had to proceed at once with my process of 
development, otherwise the express train, by which we 
were then rapidly approaching Reigate, would, I saw, 
defeat me. One of our party was connected in com- 
mercial affairs with America and the West Indies : no 
doubt the high price of cotton and miserably low price 
of sugar, which I, as a matter of course, glanced at, were 
indices sufficient to show my astute friend the table of 
contents of traveller No. 2 . There were two of our 
fellow-passengers as to whom and their callings the 
great litterateur was still unenlightened. They were 
both leading members of the money market ; and as I 
was racing against time, I had to launch out at once 
into stocks and shares, contango and backwardation, 
and every other puzzling term I could think of for the 
edification of my friend, whom I had watched narrowly 
throughout our journey, and discovered that the oil a 
podvida I was serving him with was extremely pala- 
table ; so that by the time we were entering the London 
Bridge Station 4 1 guess we had boxed the financial 
and commercial compass pretty considerably,’ 

I accompanied my companion into the City, and 
during our short drive he said, 4 What a lot cflf subjects 
vje have been discussing! and my impression is, y°v 
brought them on the tapis on my account.’ 4 Solely,’ 
I said, 4 especially as I could not speak to you at the 
commencement of the journey sotto voce , for I soon 
perceived you were puzzling your heavily-taxed brain 
as to the four individuals with whom you were to 1# 
imprisoned on our journey.’ In wishing me good 
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morning, he said he should not easily forget the trip 
from Brighton, nor the manner in which I had fur- 
nished him with a glossary of the occupants of carriage 
No. 63, adding, 6 Why, you compressed within an hour 
information sufficient to have been spread over a week.’ 

6 Ah, recollect,’ I said, c we were travelling by express, 
and as we do not every day meet a Thackeray, I should 
let him into a secret — videlicet , that I wished to set off 
rny friends as well as myself to the best advantage.’ 

4 And you succeeded admirably in doing so.’ c Now 
pray do not make a Scotchman blush so early in the 
day. Ait revoir ! ’ 

A friend of mine had been an unsuccessful candidate 
for parliamentary honours, and resolved to drown his 
disappointment by treating a party of exhausted M.P.s, 
at the end ot the parliamentary session, to a whitebait 
dinner at Greenwich. I found myself unexpectedly 
a^ked to officiate as vice-chairman, and was equally un- 
prepared for the unlooked-for pleasure and distinction 
of having as my right-hand supporter Mr. Thackeray. 
The latter had never met so many Scotchmen at 
dinner ^ofore, or at least at a Greenwich whitebait 
party. There was an immense amount of post-prandial 
oratory,* involving much mutual laudation. 6 Good 
gracious,’ said he to me, in a whisper, 4 do they mean all 
they say ? for if so, there are some three or four men 
at this table already — how many more may come to 
the surface before the evening closes I know not — 
qualified to be prime ministers; what say you?’ I 
could only tell him that it. was pure metal — no alloy 
whatever, for he must have observed that Scotchmen 
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are averse to waste anything, even oratory. I * * 4 * So it is 
not daw ine and I’ll claw you ? ’ 4 011 dear no.’ 6 Then,’ 
whispered Thackeray, 4 1 have been extremely- remiss 
in not having carefully perused the debates during the 
past session, so as to have been familiar with the 
political characteristics of your great Scotch states- 
men.’ 4 Your explanation,’ he added, 4 being so per- 
fectly conclusive, and as you make everything so self- 
evident, you may be equally able to enlighten me on 
another point. I am told there are several men of 
immense wealth at this table.’ ‘Quite true." 4 That 
being the case, is there one of them, supposing I stood 
in need of it, that would lend me i,ooo/. V 4 A dozen, 
you may be sure. There would be quite a rush and 
scramble who to get his cheque-book out first to fill 
up the amount.’ ‘Thank you very much for the in- 
formation, and if there are any marines at Greenwich 
oblige me by telling them this.’ 


34. A deputation to the Colonial Minister on Aus- 
tralian Affairs . 

I had been entrusted by the Pastoral Association of 

New South Wales with a large number of petitions to 

both Houses of Parliament, embodying the claims of 

the squatters of Australia to have granted to them 

leases of their runs, instead of being merely yearly 

tenants of the Crown, liable to have their licences 
withdrawn at the whim or caprice of a Boundary 
Commissioner, or other official of the Colonial Govern- 
ment. There had occurred some very grievous cases 
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oppression, to which the 6 squatters,’ as the owners 
>f the herds and flocks, and as the pioneers of the 
increasing prosperity of the huge island-continent of 
New Holland, felt that they could no longer submit. 
The petitions having been presented to Parliament, 
we had next to arrange a deputation to wait upon the 
Colonial Minister — at that time Lord Derby, or rather, 
1 should say, Lord Stanley, for as yet he had not 
succeeded to his father’s title. I had the honour of 
being requested to select the members of the deputa- 
tion, and the applications to join it were very numerous. 
We were to be introduced to the Colonial Secretary 
by a member of the Lower House ; but as neither he 
nor myself had ever been in Australia, I saw that, in 
approaching Lord Stanley, a serious responsibility de- 
volved upon me in having undertaken the nomination 
of the individuals who were to head the deputation. 
I # therefore resolved that no point or topic in connec- 
tion with the Australian wool question, or with the 
pastoral interests generally of that widely extending 
region, should arise, either directly or incidentally, 
without*having some one of our party fully competent, 
as a practical man, to impart the information the 
luinistef might call for. I accordingly looked for 
representatives of our Yorkshire and West of ‘England 
cloth manufactures ; next, for one or two squatters 
who possessed some years’ experience of Push life in 
Australia, and could recount its hardships, and explain 
the management of those vast flocks on the extensive 
area over which they pastured. I was right, for this 
appeared to interest his lordship much, as well as the 
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answer which one of the squatters gave his lordship 
to his enquiry who his neighbours were in the Bush. 

Why, my lord, my two nearest neighbours I discovered 
to be old Cambridge Trinity friends.’ This struck the 
minister forcibly, as he remarked that it portended 
the germ and nucleus of an important future popula- 
tion in Australia. I had next to look for support in 
strengthening our deputation with representatives of 
the London and Australian merchant and shipowner, as 
well as the Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide merchant. 
All those interests were represented in the sanctum of 
Lord Stanley, and we were accompanied, besides, by 
one or two members of both Houses of Parliament ; so 
that we numbered about twenty-five in all — as many, 
indeed, as there were chairs to seat. The question 
was entered upon seriously, and it proved a source of 
extreme satisfaction to me to find that no point was 
mooted by the illustrious statesman (and none escaped 
him) which some member of our deputation could not 
elucidate and explain. His lordship gave us an atten- 
tive hearing, extending over two hours, and, at its 
conclusion, intimated his willingness to grant peases to 
the Australian squatt ers, ‘ but not for twenty years, as 
Mr. Boyd asked — being more than is granted 1 in this 
country — but on a footing to be subsequently arranged, 
and which nothing would be wanting on his part to 
render satisfactory.’ 

As we rose to retire, his lordship very courteously 
said that he had never received a body of gentlemen 
from whose extensive and valuable information on 
matters of importance in connection with our southern 
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possessions he had gained more benefit. Sir William 
Molesworth, who was a few years afterwards Colonial 
Minister, subsequently complimented me for the judi- 
cious manner in which I had culled and selected the 
members of the party to wait upon Lord Stanley, 
proving, as it did, from the successful results of that 
day, that we had approached the minister armed at all 
points. The honourable baronet gave me a carte 
blanche , which I frequently availed myself of, to call 
upon him at all times, either to join future deputations 
to the Government on Australian affairs, or indicate 
where I might consider that his services in or out of 
Parliament would be useful. 

35. The late Major Nolan , 70 th Regiment 

Major Nolan, the father of Captain Nolan, whose 
name is identified with the charge at Balaclava, was a 
man of infinite humour, and told his anecdotes in a 
very quaint style. The following, which he told me, 
was one of his best and he shall tell it to the reader 
in his o\yn words : — 

4 At the time that I was locum tenens for the Consul- 
General^at Milan, in 1835-36, a countryman of yours, 
by the name of Bussell, called upon me to have a vise 
for his passport, at the same time handing me a letter of 
introduction, and announcing the important fact that 
he was so much plaised with the capital of the Austro- 
Italian States that he had sarlous thoughts of remain- 
ing some weeks in it. “ All right,” said I, K and that 
being the case, you’ll dine with us to-day ; ” and I 
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showed him jost the same little attention I should 
have shown you or any other dacent sort of a fellow, 
and I tell you that hut for the lapsus , which I shall 
relate, I had no fault to find with Bussell. Their 
Imperial Highnesses the Grand Duke and Duchess 
had issued invitations for an afternoon party at the 
Palace, and I had secured one for my newly-imported 
Scotch friend, who accompanied Mrs. Nolan and myself. 
After the presentations to their Imperial Highnesses 
were concluded, the guests were desired to he seated ; 
but it would appear that the Palace chairs had not 
been accustomed to receive a full-sized and full- 
weighted Scotchman, for no sooner had Sawney sat 
down than down went the chair, landing him in its 
debris on the Imparkd floor. He got up as spadlbj 
as possible, and, to the great astonishment of the 
proud members of the Austro-Italian Court, commenced 
instantly to repair the chair, keeping back the royal 
tootmen who had hurried up to remove the wreck. 
When I witnessed this, I could have wished an opening 
in the floor into which I could have leapt to get out 
of sight, for my vice-consular dignity as tl^e repre- 
sentative, at the time, of British majesty was sadly 
humbled. But, will you belave it, your eountfyman— 
bad luck to him — continued his operations as carpenter, 

or cabinet maker — both if you like — to the broken- 
backed and broken-legged chair. There was now 
nothing else left for me to do than to rush forward 
and call out to him in the broadest and most em- 
phatic Scotch, “ What the deil are you aboot ? Will 
you keep your d d hauns off the chair, and let the 
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flunkies remove the bits ? ” What do you think he 
said ? u I assure you, Major, I can repair the chair ; I 
pan indeed.” I had now lost all control of my temper, 
For the eyes of la creme de la creme of the society of 
Northern Italy were upon me and the Scotchman, 
and I exclaimed in my despair — I fear not in a subdued 

tone — 6i D you and your repairs ! ” I was no y 

asked who my friend was, and I thought my best 
(defence would be at once to say that he was a member 
bf the Russell family. This saved me, for it circu- 
ited magically through the royal circle that he was a 
scion of the ducal House of Bedford. This affair, 
ivitli his supposed connection with Woburn Abbey, 
nade Russell a lion, and the inspection went off right 
veil, as he was a powerfully-built, good-looking man. 
But such,’ said the Major, I * * * * 6 is the dourness (obstinacy) 
3 f Scotchmen, that I never could persuade Russell that 
he^v vas not quite en regie in his endeavour to repair 
on the spot the Emperor of Austria’s broken chair.’ 

36. A New Zealand J ury in the early Days of the 
Colony . 

I was much amused last summer by meeting with 

he son of a well-known and much-respected Yorkshire 

'ector who had spent fifteen years as a stock-holder 

md squatter in the district of Otago, and hearing him 

describe some of his colonial experiences. One of these 

was the non-orthodox, or, at all events, unusual course 
pursued on one occasion by a jury composed of Scotch- 
men before tliey could agree on their verdict. 
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A midnight row and fight had occurred at a sailor’s 
public-house in Otago, in which one of the earliest 
colonists, a Scotchman, was killed in an encounter 
with a foreign sailor. The coroner issued his warrant, 
and the prisoner was committed for trial. When the 
case came before the judge, it was seen to be clearly 
o$e of manslaughter ; but one of the jury took a dif- 
ferent view of the matter, contending rather voci- 
ferously in the jury box with his colleagues that it was 
murder. The judge therefore desired them to retire 
and fully consider their verdict. The court-house at 
Otago in those early days was a wooden erection ; and 
the authorities, not calculating on jurymen disagreeing 
amongst themselves, had made no provision for an 
apartment to which they could adjourn. Under these 
circumstances, a room was ordered for them in Donald 
Ross’s public-house. On his way to the hostelry, one of 
the jurymen, who resided in the country, called at a 
shop for a parcel that was lying for him, which, on re- 
joining his brother-jurymen, he placed in the corner of 
the room. My informant was staying at the inn, and 
occupied the apartment adjoining ; and as the .walls, at 
this infantine period of the future city of Otago, were 
similar to those of the court-house, every \Vord was 
heard by him. The obstinate juryman began by 
making some slight apology for having given so much 
trouble in the matter, but they must recollect tliat 
the 4 puir murdered man was a Scotchman, and aw o 
their earliest settlers. Hooever , mafriens , you’ll sae far 
agr ee wV me, that it is dry, drouthy wark , and I propose 
that before we begin we tak some whuskey .’ This was 
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unanimously assented to ; the hand-bell was rung 
and the floor stamped upon for Donald Ross, the land- 
lord, also a Scotchman, who quickly obeyed the summons. 

* jV r oo, Ross, let us hae some o’ yer vera best whuskey , 
for we are a’ terribly drouthy wi' that bothering job in 
the coort,, and we canna settle the matter there, and 
we are ganging to try what we can do here.’ The 
whiskey was soon brought, and despatched, when the 
foreman reminded them that they must now set to 
work seriously and settle their verdict. Their obstinate 
friend confined himself to one point, and admonished 
them never for a moment to lose sicht o’ the fact that 
1 the puir murdered man was a Scotchman, and am o’ 
their earliest settlers.’ 4 But,’ said the foreman, with 
the concurrence of the others, 4 the judge will not tak 
that as a verdict, nor will he mind a bit aboot his being 
a countryman o’ our’s.’ 4 Tlien,’ said his impervious 
colleague, 4 his Honour must be brocht to our way o’ 
thinking, that I am resolved on.’ 4 This is naething 
but nonsense,’ exclaimed the foreman, and the others 
fully supported him. 4 Weel, wed , I canna help that, 
the puli' murdered man was a countryman o’ our a in — 
ye canna deny that — and ane o’ our earliest settlers. I 
doa'nt ftiean to say I should hand oot as I am doing 
had he been an Englishman or an Irishman, but I owe 
it to Scotdand , and sae do you, to see justice doon, 
and naething short o’ hanging the scoonerel will ever 
satisfy me.’ The foreman and the rest of the en- 
lightened panel were now quite at a loss how to pro- 
ceed. 4 Weel , as I see,’ said their refractory friend, 
4 that this affair will occupy a good while yet before we 
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can agree, I move that we lute some mair wliuskey , for 
never since I cam to the colony was I ever mair 
exhausted by onything than this.’ The proposal met 
with no dissenting voice, and Donald soon entered with 
a fresh supply o’ wkushey. While this was being dis- 
cussed, the eye of the obdurate juryman settled upon 
the parcel in the corner of the room. 4 What hae you 
got in that laarge paper, Mac?’ ‘Oh, that’s ma 
fiddle : I brocht it into the toon last week to be re- 
paired, and I called for it as I was coming here.’ 
4 Oh, man, it is a long time since I hard ye play the 
reel o’ Tulloch.’ 4 JVoo, Mr. Foreman, what dir ye say 
to a little music ? ’ 6 Wed, I hue nae particular ob- 

jection, but we must not forget that we must soon get 
back to the court? The reel of Tulloch-gorum was 
played in Mac’s best style ; and my narrator ably 
described my countrymen beating time with their feet 
so lustily, and accompanying this with such Highland 
vociferations, to which until that day he was a stranger, 
that there was some peril of Donald Iloss’s floor giving 
way. 

The music over, and the second supply of wliuskey 
finished, the foreman insisted, notwithstanding the 
unsettled position of the verdict, of returning to tin? 
court, where he took upon himself the responsibility 
of stating to the judge that they had agreed upon a 
verdict of manslaughter, for the whiskey had so far a 
good effect on the pertinacious juryman as to rendei 
him nearly altogether tongue-tied, for all he coulc 
manage to lisp out was that 4 the puir murdered man 
was a Scotchman, and ane o’ their earliest settlers but 
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lie was utterly incapable, thanks to the whuskey, of 
proceeding with his original view of ‘ wilful murder,’ 
as contradistinguished from manslaughter. 

37. Quarter or Half-Margin. 

A letter signed ‘Victoria Cross’ appeared in the 
‘Pall Mall Gazette ’on October 20, 1868. ‘Victoria 
Cross ’ was one of the officers of the storming party at 
the capture of the quarries, an advanced work of the 
Russians in front of the Redan. The party ran out of 
ammunition, and thereupon the officer (‘Victoria Cross’) 
sent a sergeant and two men to the rear with orders to 
bring a supply as fast as possible. They returned with 
a polite message from the officer in charge of the 
magazine, that lie should have what he required if a 
proper ‘ requisition ’ was sent in writing. In the 
meantime they were driven out of the quarries, and 
had to recapture the work at the point of the bayonet. 
On another occasion this officer, after the fall of Se- 
bastopol, had found one of the Russian magazines on 
fire, and had, on returning to camp, to make a hurried 
report on the circumstance, but it was returned to him, 
because dt was written on ‘quarter margin’ instead of 
‘half-margin.’ On reading ‘Victoria Cross’s’ letter, 
which was an amusing one on a very serious subject, as 
the brave survivors of the Redan and the quarries knew 
to their cost, I sent the following letter to the ‘ Pall 
Mall Gazette ’ : — 
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4 Quarter-Margin v . Half-Margin Foolscap.’ 

4 Sir, — Which sized foolscap Lord Wellington wrote 
upon I cannot at this distant day discover ; but I am 
reminded, on reading 44 Victoria Cross’s ” letter, in your 
impression of the 20th, of an anecdote I heard from the 
lips of the gallant Peninsular general, the late Honour- 
able Sir William Stewart, G.C.B. An Irish soldier in 
the General’s division had been detected robbing a 
poor Spanish peasant. Lord Wellington, in conse- 
quence of some previous cases of a similar kind, had 
issued a notice to the troops that the first man dis- 
covered robbing or pilfering would be hanged. 
General Stewart sent a written report of the matter 
to head-quarters by an aide-de-camp, a young officer, 
who returned with a verbal reply from his lordship 
ordering the delinquent’s instant execution. 44 1 )o yov 
know,” said the General, addressing his youthful aide- 
de-camp, 44 that if you should have made a rtnstake^in 
delivering this verbal order, and I hang this man, I 
may he hanged myself when I return to England? 
Go back and bring me written instructions.” Off rode 
the aide-de-camp to Lord Wellington, and' told his 
lordship that General Stewart was afraid, if l^e hanged 
the prisoner without a written order, he might himself 
be hanged when he got hack to England. 44 Quite 
right,” said his lordship, who issued the written au- 
thority ; and the execution followed— no doubt without 
General Stewart scrutinising whether the commandcr- 
in-chief’s instructions were written on 44 quarter-mar- 
gin ” or 44 half-margin.” I am, &c., 

4 A Subscriber** 


October 22 , 1 868 , 
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38. General the Honourable Sir William Stewart, G.C.B. 

When I was a boy Sir William was a frequent visitor 
at my father’s, and at one period for several months 
while a villa residence (Drumtarlie Lodge) on our 
property was being prepared for him. Subsequently, 
he purchased the estate of Cumloden, and built a resi- 
lence, from the windows of which he could see the 
uins of the old castle of Garlies, in which his an- 
;estors, the Lords of Galloway, had resided. I believe 
10 general officer whose active military career closed 
in 1814 had been more severely or frequently wounded. 
If my memory serves me, he had from the period of 
his entering the service received thirteen wounds. 
From the one at Ferrol he suffered to the day of his 
death in 1827. A musket-shot struck him on the 
breast, and sent part of the glass of a wine flask into 
his chest, and at times he was subject to intense agony 
from the glass working out of the wound. I received 
very great kindness from him, and I used to listen to 
Lis recitals of different incidents of the great war with 
fervent delight. * He liked me to sit with him at 
Drumtaflie Lodge in the forenoon, but, fearing I might 
be guilty of intrusion, I went on with my shooting at 
some little distance in front of his residence, when I 
was pretty sure of being sent for to lunch. 

Amongst the members of his household were Brice, 
his old valet during the war, and Mrs. Brice, his wife, 
a Peninsular heroine. The General used to tell many 
anecdotes of them, and this he did with much quiet 

G 
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humour. One story especially I recollect. General 
Stewart had been wounded in the early part of the 
action, and was brought to his tent to have his wound 
dressed, which being done, he ordered his charger, so 
that he might again go to the front. Amazed to hear 
this order given, Brice ran to his wife to tell her, and 
she instantly appeared before the General, expostulating 
most loudly against his doing so just as she had 
dressed -and bandaged up his wound. Her expostula- 
tion was of no avail ; the General mounted and went 
again into action, but within half an hour he was 
carried back severely wounded. Mrs. Brice received 
her wounded master almost in a passion. 4 Better, sir, 
you had followed our advice ; 5 adding sotto voce as she 
went to prepare fresh dressings, 4 It almost serves him 
right, after what we told him.’ One of the General’s 
aides-de-camp was his nephew, Lord Charles Churchill, 
and the following anecdote the General brought qfit 
against him while Lord Charles was on a visit to his 
mother’s family in our county. His father, the Duke 
of Marlborough, had sent his son, as a birthday present, 
out to the Peninsula, a splendid charger, of which the 
youthful aide-de-camp w T as immensely proud. 

The two armies were lying opposite to eafh other, 
and there had been no active fighting for some weeks. 
Lord Charles, for want of something to do, apportioned 
a part of each day to showing off his charger, and 
frequently much closer to the enemy’s lines than either 
prudence or safety warranted. The General had 
cautioned his nephew frequently : 4 1 tell you, Charles, 
you will do this once too often ; what folly to expose 
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yourself in this way/ Next day the good advice was 
forgotten and the aide-de-camp as usual was riding at 
full gallop in front of the French lines, and closer to 
them thyi ever. At this moment off went a shot from 
the French, and over went the Blenheim charger, 
leaving his owner, who was unhurt, to walk back into 
camp amidst the jeers and laughter of his brethren-in- 
arrns, and to receive from his uncle a reprimand — 6 It 
almost serves you right, after what I told you, Chyles/ 

General Stewart’s numerous anecdotes of Lord 
Nelson were deeply interesting and instructive, and I 
have ever regretted, when passing my forenoons with 
him at Drumtarlie, that I had not made more notes of 
them. 

I believe no two men were the more intimate and 
cherished friends of Horatio Nelson than George, 
ninth Karl of Galloway, who died an Admiral of the 
Blue, and his brother, Sir William Stewart. 

There was no topic in General Stewart’s eventful 
career on land and sea on which he delighted to dwell 
so much as on his early associations with the hero 
of Trafalgar. In those days, from having so many 
ships of war afloat, our Marine Force was insufficient to 
supply fhe demands upon this arm of the service, so 
that several regiments of -the Line were scattered 
through our fleets and squadrons to make up for the 
deficiency. General (then Lieutenant-Colonel) Stewart 
was directed to embark the 49th Regiment, and a 
portion of the 95th (subsequently the Rifle Brigade) for 
service in the fleet, ordered to Copenhagen ; 6 and my 
good fortune (said Sir William) was to be appointed 
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to Lord Nelson’s ship (the 4 Elephant,’ Captain Foley), 
by whom I was treated as a brother.’ He was with the 
illustrious hero at the battle of Copenhagen ; and when 
this event came up in conversation the general always 
spoke of the additional laurels which Lord Nelson that 
day gained as a negotiator. He described the instance 
of his coolness in sending off the well-known reply 
to the Danish authorities at the moment when his 
owntposition in regard to ammunition was so critical. 
4 No ; let my letter be sealed, otherwise they will think 
we are in a hurry.’ The night previous to the bom- 
bardment, Colonel Stewart, to whom Lord Nelson had 
given a share of his own cabin, mentioned to me that 
he had never seen the Admiral in higher spirits. 
He that evening entertained at dinner several of his 
own, as well of Colonel Stewart’s, officers. O11 such 
occasions the famous portfolio was in requisition and 
on the table, containing much that was prized ^ 
works of art ; but the chief attractions of the collec- 
tion were the 4 Guardian Angels,’ as Nelson termed 
them, being different likenesses of the celebrated Lady 
Hamilton. Next day, as we know, Vice-Admiral 
Lord Nelson 44 put his blind eye ” to Admiral Sir Hyde 
Parker’s signal to retire, and on his own account com- 
menced the bombardment. Colonel Stewart was at 
his side on the poop or quarter deck, when he said 
hurriedly to one of the men, 4 Send my steward to 
me.’ The order was obeyed at once. 4 Steward, see 
that the 44 Guardian Angels ” are put away safe below? 
and out of fire.’ 

I recollect a deeply interesting passage in Sir 
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William Stewart’s home life, which gave us, as young 
people, much delight, and which lasted a whole week. 
The general was paying my father a lengthened visit, 


and one^inorning at breakfast the latter saw by the 
county newspaper that the 92nd Highlanders were on 


their march through Galloway, to embark at Port 


Patrick for Ireland, and that the first detachment 


would arrive in our town (Newton Stewart) the 
following day. This famous regiment had formed 
part of Sir William Stewart’s division in the Peninsula. 
The tears came down the cheeks of the old warrior 


when lie heard this, for it naturally brought back 
many incidents and reminiscences of that great war 
in which those kilted soldiers had borne so conspicuous 
a part. 4 1 tell you, Boyd, I shall give the men a 
dinner each day as the regiment passes through. 9 4 And 
said my father, 4 shall give the officers a dinner each 
day to meet their old chief.’ 4 Agreed,’ said the general ; 
and, breakfast over, he mounted his horse, (Jld Tom, 


which my father had presented him with, to ride into 
town and order a course of dinners for the Highlanders, 
while my mother had at $nce to commence her pre- 
parations for her inilitary dinners to the officers. One 
of the chief difficulties at that time was to secure 


fish ; for, although salmon was in abundance in our 
river, and in the estuaries of our coast, the best of it 


went off to London by mail coach. 

At least one-half of the men still on the strength of 
the regiment had been in the Peninsula, and subse- 
quently at Waterloo, but they wore the medal for the 
latter only. This ate into the vitals of the Peninsular 
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army, that portion of it especially who had not shared 
in the glories of Quatre Bras and Waterloo. I have 
often heard General Stewart express himself strongly 
against this cruel injustice, that the heroic ^pen who 
composed the victorious army at Salamanca, Vittoria, 
Albuera,and mounted the walls of St. Sebastian, Badajos, 
and Cuidad Rodrigo, were not considered entitled to 
have their breasts decorated with a medal ! How that 
concession was so long withheld, or why the illustrious 
Duke who led those men in their triumphant career in 
Spain and Portugal opposed it, is an enigma I have 
never had explained. But the tomb closed or 
General Stewart, as it had done on a very large pro- 
portion of the survivors of that brave army, ere the 
late Duke of Richmond, who, as Earl of March, had 
shared in the glories of the Peninsula and Waterloo, 
persistently agitated the question, until this act of 
justice, so long refused in one all-powerful quarter, ips 
at last reluctantly conceded. 

I had often been told that no commanding officer 
during the campaigns of the Peninsula was held in 
more affection and respect by his men than Sir 
William Stewart. We had constantly heard this, and 
the fact was now proved to his countrymen in the march 
through Galloway of that Highland corps which then 
bore on its colours Egmont- op-zee, Mandora, Corunna, 
Fuentes d’ Onor, Almaraz, Orthes, and Waterloo. 

Many of the officers had the Waterloo medal, and 
nearly all who wore it had also been through the 
Peninsula. Each day, after dinner, while the regiment 
was en route , there was of course a change of military 
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guests. One day General Stewart prefaced a toast — 
the health of one of the officers present — with some 
very animated remarks. Addressing my father he 
said, 6 No one felt more satisfaction than you did when 
I recei^d the thanks of Parliament at the end of the 
war ; and how was it that I secured this ? Why, owing 
to the support I had from such men as my gallant 
friend opposite. He it was whom I placed as a 
young officer in charge of 125 Highland soldiers on 
that now historic rock in the pass of the Pyrenees, 
desiring him to hold his position coute que covie and 
keep back the enemy who would approach him through 
the valley or defile. The result of that night’s brave 
defence now stands recorded in our military details of 
the Peninsular War. His efforts were crowned with 
success; but only 25 men of the 125 descended from 
the rock, and the officer in command is now your guest.’ 
The reply of poor Major Campbell (who had lost an 
arm) was that of a modest and devoted soldier, and, as 
far as I can at this distant day recall its purport, that 
he would rather again ascend the rock in the mountain 
pass of the Pyrenees with another detachment of the 
92nd rfighlanders than be called upon to make a 
speech# in the presence of that party and of that 
distinguished general who had proposed his health, 
and who had so often led him and his men to victory. 

At the termination of the war Sir William Stewart 
was offered a British Peerage along with his brave 
brothers-in-arms, Lords Lynedoch, Hill, Hopetoun, and 
the Earl of Dalhousie ; but from prudential motives at 
that period he declined the proffered honour, although, 
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could he have anticipated that his grandson # would 
so soon inherit, by the death of two heirs of entail, 
a magnificent Scotch estate, with a palatial mansion, 
in the land of his sires, irrespective of a largejproperty 
in Ireland, he most probably would have accepted a 
coronet. 

39. A Scotch Marriage . 

My mother was always much opposed to my father, 
as a magistrate, interfering in the connubial affairs of 
other parties, matters which she considered should 
exclusively belong to the Kirk ; and unless it was 
vei'y necessary he seldom or never did so. The request 
to him was usually made under the seal of confidence 
by the female herself, and very frequently by her 
mother. A case of urgency having reached him 
through a private channel, lie sent for the delinquent, 
a farm servant, who was in no way anxious to be bound 
by a matrimonial link, and it was only by severe pres- 
sure being brought to bear that he at last consented to 
come next morning to my father’s private room to meet 

a family group, and to make an honest woman of a girl 

»» 

whom he had wronged. I was a boy at the time, and 
witnessed the ceremony, which I considered very simple. 
After a brief exordium from the magistrate, the swain 
declared his name, and acknowledged the female- 
pronouncing her name — as his wife ; she then, following 
suit, pronouncing his name, as her husband. My father 
had now I may say got the parties into the vestry 
room, as he had merely to write out the 4 lines/ as they 

* Now Mr. Horatio G-. Murray Stewart, of Broughton, Wigton. 
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were termed, on two slips of paper, being a declaration 
by both, which he signed, his signature being attested 
by two male witnesses, while a copy of the document, or 
rather of the 4 lines,’ was handed to each. # This con- 
stituted, as my Scotch friends know, a marriage as valid 
as if performed with full choral service at Westminster 
Abbey by his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
My father always gave the happy pair and their friends 
a marriage breakfast in the servants’ hall. On this 
occasion they were all seated prepared to commence 
their dejeuner , when the bridegroom rose, as if he had 
forgotten something, and said he would return in two 
minutes; but the two minutes having reached ten, the 
young bride was heard to exclaim again and again, 

6 Whatever has become o’ Willie ? ’ The others pro- 
ceeded to discuss a substantial Scotch breakfast, while 
the poor girl sat crying. A full hour was given 
Mister Willie to return to his disconsolate and inter- 
esting young spouse. When all hope of his entering 
an appearance was given up, the poor creature returned 
in tears, with her father and mother, to their cottage. 
It turned out that the cruel and worthless Willie 
betook himself to the woods, where he secreted himself 
until nightfall, when lie crossed to Liverpool in a 
coasting vessel, thence in an emigrant ship to New 
York. The sequel of the story must be told — that 
before the vessel had reached its destination the 
family was increased by the appearance of a 4 little ’ 
Willie. My father was sadly mortified he had not 
received a hint of Willie’s intentions, as he would 
have promptly issued a ne exeat regno , for Scotch 
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magistrates in those days were almost omnipotent. 
His satisfaction in having brought Willie just in the 
nick of time in vinculia was a good* deal diminished by 
finding h^had slipped through his fingers in the manner 
I have explained, I well remember the benedictions 
my father received for having made puir Mary an 
honest woman (a Scotch expression for a marriage 
under such circumstances), her mother exclaiming, 
6 Wasn’t it raal gwde o’ the laird to mak Willie marry 
ma dochter ! ’ 

40. The late Judge Talfourd. 

Doctor Temple, the Bishop of Exeter, in his farewell 
speech at Rugby (November 30th, 1869), stated 4 that 
among all the deaths of good men that he had ever 
read of — though there have been, no doubt, others that 
express more heroism, that express, in some way or 
other, loftier characters, that express what may deserve 
at other times more admiration — the one that had always 
touched him most was that of Judge Talfourd on the 
Bench, when he expired with his last words expressing 
a wish that all classes should have fi, closer intercourse 
with one another, and that there should bo. fewer ol 
those barriers which keep men apart.’ 

Lofty, noble, and generous sentiments so constantlj 
flowed from the lips of that good man and uprighi 
judge, that I was quite prepared to find in one in whos( 
breast similar feelings hold sway the panegyric pro 
nounced on the lamented and accomplished Talfourd 
clothed in language so chaste, so felicitous, and s< 
appropriate. 
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Doctor Temple’s allusion to the deceased judge calls 
to my mind a rather singular and striking incident in 
connection with his assuming the ermine* One Satur- 
day he and Lady Talfourd, or more correctlj speaking 
on that occasion, Serjeant and Mrs. Talfourd, hpd come 
to dine with us at our country residence in Kent, 
intending to remain until the Monday. On the Sunday 
afternoon we started together on a walk. The first 
4 lion ’ I had to show him was all that remained of the 
garden walls of the ancient Abbey that formerly stood 
close to the Abbey Wood railway station. I had in my 
pocket a sketch of the portion of the Abbey that was 
standing a few years previously. 4 But what think you, 
scijeant,’ said I, 4 of the trustees of a large educational 
foundation, dating from the days of Edward VI., the 
owners of the property, pulling the walls down to erect 
this farmhouse from the debris ? ’ 4 Do you mean to 

sa £ so ? I thought there were no such Goths and Van- 
dals in England ; and,’ continued the learned gentleman, 

4 the garden walls would no doubt have fallen likewise, 
had not the protection of the cabbages and onions been 
looked upon in a pound, shillings, and pence point of 
view.’ We proceeded on our walk, and amongst other 
question® I put to my learned friend was, whether he 
was fond of the House of Commons. He said em- 
phatically, 4 1 hate it ! ’ I then told him I had heard 
his name discussed a few evenings before $t the club, 
and that there was not a dissenting voice as to his 
having the first seat on the Bench, on a vacancy occur- 
* n gj as the Liberal party were then in power. He 
stopped and said, 4 My dear friend, I have been over- 
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looked by my own party two or three times, and I 
daresay shall be overlooked again/ He conveyed to 
my mind the impression that he never expected to be 
made a judge. I changed the conversation as soon as 
I could a perceiving that I had unfortunately touched 
on a tender chord. Our friends left us next day, pro- 
mising to repeat their visit on the following Saturday 
week. On Tuesday the newspapers announced that 
one of Her Majesty’s judges (Sir T. J. Coltman) had 
been seized with cholera, which carried him off on the 
Friday. Various surmises appeared in the public 
prints as to his probable successor, but on the following 
Tuesday it was announced that Serjeant Talfourd had 
been chosen to fill the vacancy. On the Saturday 
afternoon, in accordance with their engagement, the 
newly-appointed judge and Lady Talfourd arrived at 
our house early, so as to have a stroll before dinner. 
We met them as tliey drove up, and when he had 
shaken hands with my wife, he seized me by both hands, 
and before uttering a word, as the tears rolled down 
his face, addressed me, 6 Oh, .my dear friend, how in- 
scrutable are the ways of Providence ; do you recollect 
our conversation last Sunday week 1 ? ’ ‘ I do, indeed. 1 
4 1 assure you/ he added, 4 the circumstance! being so 
striking, the first observation I made on hearing of my 
appointment was in reference to what passed between 
us on that occasion/ I need scarcely add that after 
dinner, and before the ladies had left us, we drank to 
the health of our youngest judge in a bumper of ou* 
oldest port. 
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41. 6 The World is still deceived with Ornament .’ 

This is quite as true now as when Shakspeare wrote 
his 6 Merchant of V enice,’ and I shall here give a prac- 
tical instance of it. 

Some fifty-five or sixty years ago Tom Reid, as he 
was familiarly known in the city of London, subse- 
quently Sir Thomas Reid, Bart., was about to announce 
himself as a candidate for a seat in the Direction of the 
Honourable East India Company. 

To those unacquainted with the preliminary arrange- 
ments of a candidate for that coveted distinction — now 
a thing of the past — the candidate or candidates for 
future election had to sit or walk about with their hats 
off in the court room of the proprietors on the occasion of 
the election of a director, as a sign of their candidature. 
On# this occasion Mr. Reid asked my father as an inti- 
mate friend, ( Can’t you give me a lift amongst some of 
your Scotch grandees at my first appearance as a candi- 
date next week at the India House ? ’ My father pro- 
mised to^see what he could do to serve his friend, and 
accordingly called upon the Duke of Gordon and told 
him confidentially that the simple recognition of a few 
coronets in Leadenhall Street would serve his friend 
and countryman very much. His Grace took up the 
matter heartily, and promised that his relation, 
the Earl of Aboyne, with himself, would do all they 
could to assist Mr. Reid. The result was that some 
dozen or more carriages, with coronets outside and a 
noble t lord inside each, drfew up at the India House, 
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under the portico of which- the Duke of Gordon intro* 
duced Mr. Reid for the first time to his noble friends. • 

When this section of the peerage began to move 
through the court room, and were reported to be all 
the personal friends of Mr. Reid, the mercury instantly 
rose in his favour ; he was declared to be No. i on the 
list of candidates, and when the following vacancy oc- 
curred he gained the Directorship. 

42. The late Mi\ Rothschild . 

Upwards of forty years ago my brother said to me, 

4 Put on your hat and come with me, as I wish to intro- 
duce you to Mr. Rothschild.’ I was received by th 
great European capitalist very kindly on that and al 
subsequent occasions. I well remember how heartil 
he made me laugh. He said, 4 1 like your brother, ant 
I daresay I shall like you ; and I do, generally speak 
ing, like Scotchmen, but not all of them. Do yo 1 
know,’ he said, addressing me, 4 that Scotchmen an 
ourselves are just the same? But your brother is 
tight hand at a bargain, for when J deal with him i 
French Rentes I always lose money by him ; he is sue 
a screw. I hope to be more fortunate with you.’ 

I may mention an instance where I discovered tin 
he did appreciate a Scotchman. My brother and 
met on ’Change a friend, who asked us whether we hi 
written for any of the new Ehglish Loan (then co 
tracted for by Messrs. N. M. Rothschild and Co.). 4 K 
I have not,’ said my brother, 4 but, now you mention it, 1 
will.’ 4 Oh, my good sir, you are a day after the fair-i 
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the loan is all appropriated, and twice the amount ap- 
plied for ; and, moreover, it will come out at 3 per cent, 
premium.’ 6 Never mind,’ said my brother, 6 1 shall 
apply for some — 44 Nothing venture nothing have.”’ 
Accordingly, we went across to New Court, where my 
brother filled up the usual letter of application. 4 Is 
Mr. Rothschild in his room ? ’ 4 He is.’ 4 Pray take in 

our names.’ He was, as usual, glad to see us. 4 Well, 
my friends, what can I do for you ? ’ 4 1 have come,’ said 
my brother, 4 to ask you for a small slice of your large 
loan.’ 4 Ah, you Scotchmen, you know what is good, 
but you have come very late ; I hope you don’t want 
much.’ 4 Only io,ooo£.’ 4 Well, my good friend, you 
shall have that amount.’ 4 Thank you, Mr. Rothschild,’ 
said my brother ; 4 and will you kindly put your initials 
to my application, in case it may be overlooked in the 
hurry of appropriation ?’ He had a hearty laugh at 
this precautionary measure of my brother’s, adding, 

4 Well, as I have often told you, Scotchmen and our- 
selves are just the same : you shall have your io,oooi., 
and my initials into the bargain.’ 

43. At tidies there may be a disadvantage in being a 
Scotchman, 

Provisions being very high in price, and a general 
discontent prevailing amongst the labouring classes, a 
meal mob or famine disturbance arose in our little 
town in Scotland. My father, finding matters to be so 
unsatisfactory, availed himself of a troop of the 5th 
• Pragqpn Guards, passing through the county from 
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Ireland to the north of England, to call upon the com- 
manding officer, to whom he furnished the requisite 
magisterial authority for the Horse Guards, and de- 
tained the troop, so that the tranquillity of the district 
might be preserved. Great excitement existed gene- 
rally throughout the south of Scotland. The men com- 
posing the detachment were extremely well conducted, 
and no cause of offence had been given the inhabitants 
by the soldiers during the first few months, when one 
morning a trooper was detected robbing a hen-roost, or 
committing some act of petty larceny. 

The delinquent was brought before my father, who, 
finding the evidence to be conclusive, was about to 
sentence him to imprisonment in the county gaol. 
One of the corporals of the troop, who had been watch- 
ing the case in the justice room, was in the act of 
leaving it, when my father heard him muttering to 
himself in the richest brogue, 6 Well, and sure w $ are 
all ashamed of him in the troop ; but I am truly thank- 
ful to say that he is the oundy Scotchman in it.’ 

4 What is that you say, corporal ? ’ exclaimed the magis- 
trate— ‘the only Scotchman in the troop?.’!!! 6 On 

my soul and honour, your worship, he is the ounely 
Scotchman in the troop.’ 6 You don’t say so seriously ? ’ 
said my father. 4 On my sacred oatli it’s the rale truth,* 
sor . There’s Dennis here, who will tell you the same, 
your worship.’ 4 All right, yer honour,’ said Dennis — 

4 it’s sure and sartain he is the ounely countryman of 
yours, sor, we have in the troop.’ The prisoner did not 
attempt to deny this part of the impeachment; in 
fact, he hoped it would have a favourable influence^ 
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with the magistrate ; but it had a contrary effect, for, in 
addressing him, my father declared that his intention 
was to have given him a fortnight’s imprisonment, but 
now that he knew that he was the only Scotchman in 
the troop, he would sentence him to a month. The 
corporal was delighted, and was heard to exclaim at the 
top of his voice to some of his brother troopers who 
were anxiously waiting outside to hear the result, 
‘There’s the proper sort of Justice o’ the Pace for you, 
for the moment I tould his Honour that he was the 
ounely Scotchman in the troop, he at once gave him a 
month instead of a fortnight.’ 

Whether the prisoner, under the circumstances ex- 
plained from the Bench, would not have had a good 
ground of appeal against the extra fortnight, not being 
a lawyer, I leave others to decide* 


44. Scotch Funerals . 

I never enjoyed an afternoon more — and it was a 
very wet # one — than one which I spent on- the banks of 
the far-famed Locliinvar some twenty-five years ago. 
We wereP living at the keeper’s house, and our friend 
' the Laird of — field came to dine and spend the day 
with us. I had not seen my worthy friend since I was 
a boy, when he was in the habit of coming over as a 
guest to my father’s. No man was so extensively 
acquainted with every .person and every thing in our 
district as himself. The rain poured, and all shooting 
being out of the question, I had with him the longest 
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and most agreeable conversation on Galloway matters 
I ever had, either before or since. 

Amongst other topics, I got upon the subject of 
Scotch funerals, and asked the laird if the manner in 
which they were now conducted had been altered or 
improved since I left the country. fi Weel^ they hae 
impruived and they hae not impruived ; for they still 
gang on in mony places maist 1 the same as when 
ye wer a bit o’ a lad.’ I sought for information in re- 
gard to the 6 services.’ 

To those not initiated in the arcana of a Scotch 
funeral I should explain what the 6 services 9 were in my 
day. The parties invited to the funeral assembled in 
the dining-room. The servants began their duties by 
handing round a tray with glasses of port, accompanied 
by sponge-cake, Scotch currant-bun, short-bread, and 
biscuits ; a few minutes elapsed, when the tray went 
round again with sherry ; a moderate interval ensued, 
when glasses of brandy Simulated— always a favourite, 
and generally eliciting such remarks as, 4 Here’s some- 
thing that will hand the grip ; ’ 2 then followed a round 
of whisky, and the two last 1 services’ were usually rum 
or shrub ; I have seen both. Having recounted to the 
laird my early impressions of Scotch funerals, he said 
I was nearly as recht 3 as possible, and then described * 
to me a disgraceful scene he had witnessed at the 
funeral of my grandfather, at which a clergyman of 
the Kirk of Scotland — ‘ Was it not a mercy he did not 
belong to Galloway ? ’ said the laird — c fell affhis horse 
in the avenue quite fou , his horse rinning awa ; and 
the minister, unable to move, was dragged to one side 

1 almost. 3 tickle the throat in passing down, 1 right. 
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of the road, speechless and insensible, while the funeral 
procession was passing.’ 

4 Weelf continued the laird, 4 as we are on this 
subject, I must just tell you that I was sairly put to it 
myself and no a hundred miles from whare we are 

sitting. Div you 1 recollect Mr. ? ’ 4 Yes, I do ; he 

who had so excellent an appetite ? ’ 4 The vera man : 
what a glide memory you must hae to mind 2 me king 
back. I was lang connected wV him, and took a’ the 
trouble about the funeral. We gied a gude wheen 3 o’ 
his friens a dinner after we returned frae the Kirk- 
yard, and I was deevilishly put oot o’ temper after it. 
I had the key o’ the cellar, and there was naething want- 
ing in the way o’ drink, and everything was ganging 4 
on discreetly when a ivhatp o’ a chap, withoutyn ance 5 
consulting me, began — that he did — and finished a 
very gude amusing sang ; for I was forfoughtened 6 wi’ 
a’ tjie arrangements o’ the funeral that day, and vera 
foolishly didna stap him at first, as it would hae pre- 
vented a’ the collieshangie 7 afterwards. But the sang 
was ower , and there was nae use looking back ; but it 
was a v$ra improper proceeding in the house o’ 
mourning. The de'il was in the maist 8 o’ them that 
aftemooiJ, for they actually can'd on him for anither 
sang . Then I spoh out, and I tauld them distinctly 
that if there was anither verse o’ a sang in that room 
not anither bottle o’ drink should they hae . That was 
the only threat that would stap it, for they liked the 
drink ower weel, and we had nae mair singing.’ 

1 do you. a remember. 8 a good many. 4 going. 

6 without once. • fatigued. 7 quarrelling. 8 most. 
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Following up the same subject, I remember the late 
Mr. John MacMillan, formerly of Charleston, South 
Carolina, and afterwards of Liverpool, describing to a 
large party in London a scene which he witnessed at a 
funeral in Kirkcudbrightshire, either in the Glenkens 
district or the Minnigaff. He had left Galloway as a 
youth, never having been at a Scotch country funeral ; 
but on the first visit to his family he was asked to attend 
the funeral of a gentleman farmer, a friend of his father’s. 

The party invited had assembled in the house of 
mourning, a great number arriving on horseback. 
Then commenced the ‘services,’ to which Mr. Mac- 
Millan, although a Scotchman, was a stranger. When 
the hearse came to the door to receive the coffin, a 
scene of outrageous impropriety presented itself such 
as he would never be able to forget, for the spectacle 
came before him of the wife and daughters of the 
deceased, overwhelmed in grief, watching from behind 
their bedroom curtains the departure of the remains 
of him whose spirit had fled, and in whom their dearest 
affections centred. 

The operation of mounting the horses as a .sequence 
to the 4 services,’ was a most difficult one, although il 
was not yet 1 1 o’clock a.m. A considerable proportion o: 
the funeral cortege had to be lifted into their saddles 
amidst the jeers and noisy laughter of those who hac 
been asked that day to pay respect to the memory o 
the deceased. When the procession was about t< 
move, one of the riding party exclaimed in a lou< 
voice, which the poor ladies heard, 4 We maun talc th 
mear cut across the moor, and we shall bate the ljears 
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and the corpse by some miles ; I ken the roddie week* 
This was unanimously agreed to, and Mr. MacMillan, 
who was on horseback, was invited to join the eques- 
trian party, which, on leaving the hearse and the 
procession of carriages and gigs (sometimes very 
numerous at a Scotch funeral), immediately struck 
across the moor, when a series of Meltonian feats com- 
menced, leaping ditches, breaking down stone walls, 
alias dikes, and jumping in every variety of style. 
This was usually followed by some heavy falls, ac- 
companied by plenty of uproarious laughter. Mr. 
MacMillan described the scenes of that funeral and 
the funeral ride as something monstrously indecent. 
Several of the riders never reached the churchyard 
at all, having indulged in the 4 services ’ to such an 
extent that after being coivped from their horses they 
had to be consigned to the care of a shepherd or 
sojne other farm servant who had been watching the 
proceedings of the party, until they had recovered 
from their disgraceful intoxication. 

In returning to his father’s house, Mr. MacMillan 
told us that he asked himself, in pondering over the 
proceedings of that day, 4 Am I, after ten years 7 
absence*in America and other parts of the world, again 
in moral and intellectual Scotland ? 7 

+5. Charles Dibdin and his Son, Thomas Dibdin . 

One of my earliest recollections in boyhood was 
listening to my father repeating verses — for sing he 
could not — from the eea-songs of Charles Dibdin, 
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whom he knew personally, and the impression this left 
on my then juvenile mind has never since been re- 
moved. He almost looked upon Charles Dibdin in his 
capacity of lyric poet as important to Britannia the 
ruler of the waves, as he did on William Pitt at the 
helm steering the vessel of the State. My father had 
lived constantly in London from 1785 to 1807, and no 
landsman could be more familiar with the details’ of 
the services of Rodney, Howe, Hotham, Bridport, and 
St. Vincent. He was personally acquainted with Lord 
Nelson, and had been present in St. Paul’s when the 
tomb closed on the hero of Trafalgar. 

As a merchant trading with America, the East and 
West Indies, as an extensive underwriter and ship- 
owner, my father was thrown much into communica- 
tion with sailors, from the admiral down to ‘Poor Jack.’ 
He knew well the hardships and grievances of which 
the man-o’-war’s man complained. He felt convinced 
that this murmuring and fretting must sooner or 
later culminate in an outbreak This was proved by 
the alarming mutiny at the Nore, when the mutineers 
gravely threatened to deliver the British* fleet to 
France, and were within twenty-four hours of carrying 
the menace into execution. There- was no rflodomon- 
tade in this threat ; the Government believed it. The 
public did the same, and I have heard my relation, 
an intelligent British merchant, one whom Mr. Pitt, 
as premier, frequently sent for to Downing Street, say, 
that the darkest days Great Britain ever saw were those 
during the mutiny at the Nore, which sent our Three per 
Cents to their lowest point of depression, namely 47$- 
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Some moderate and reasonable concessions were made, 
and Jack became again a loyal subject of King George 
the Third. 

Who so much soothed or partially reconciled the 
sailor to his fate against the horrors of the press-gang 
as Charles Dibdin, whose verse, while it humanised, in- 
cited courage and inspired love of country ? What so 
comforted and sodthed the wife, mother, or sister for 
the absence of their kidnapped relative as listening 
to one of Charles Dibdin’s soul-stirring songs ? 

The sailor was unquestionably better off at the end 
of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
century than he was in the days of the Spanish 
Armada, when he was half-starved, as clearly shown by 
the American historian and diplomatist, Mr. Motley, 
and other writers. Still in Dibdin’s time the instances 
are too many of the discipline on board the English 
nijp-of-war being apt to degenerate into tyranny. 
How could anything else be looked for, when young- 
sters a very few years out of their swaddling clothes 
were, through parliamentary influence, placed in com- 
mand of ships? At this moment I have a distinct 
recollection of t\Co cases — related to me by a distin- 
guished* admiral — of two youngsters, who had barely 
completed, the one his seventeenth and the other his 
eighteenth year, being made post-captains. One of 
them was the son of the admiral in command of the 
East India station ; and when the death-vacancy oc- 
curred to which this boy succeeded, the admiral sent 
for his sailing-master (the late Sir William Bain), who 
told me the story, and said, ‘ Bain, you must go with 
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the boy, and keep him straight.’ Bain went with the 
boy, but could not 6 keep him straight,’ and within 
six months, or at all events a very short period, this 
youthful despot’s pranks as a captain of a man-of-war 
so disgusted his crew that a mutinous spirit broke out, 
which ended in some of the poor fellows being hanged 
at the yard-arm. All this — as much less miglit^-led 
to that painful charge against poor Jack, which un- 
fortunately was too true, that British seamen who had 
fought at the Nile and Trafalgar were fighting 
against us on board of American frigates. But dis- 
tressing as it is to think that there ever was such a 
blot to be pointed out in the character of the British 
seaman — and we hope the instances were not numerous 
— still no man in his individual capacity did half so 
much to popularise the British navy, and to invite and 
encourage loyalty amongst English seamen, as Charles 
Dibdin. Under such circumstances one might lwe 
expected that the Government of the period, when the 
necessities of such a man arose, would have carried out 
in no niggard spirit what would have met with the 
unanimous support of the nation had it been consulted 
— the grant of a liberal pension. The Government did 
grant him a pension of 200 L per annum, but' he was 
deprived of it by Lord Grenville, though it was 
afterwards restored by another Ministry. 

But to come to Charles Dibdin’s son, Thomas Dibdin, 
whom I knew personally. My elder brother acci- 
dentally discovered him some thirty-five years ago 
living in poverty in an obscure part of London, and 
brought him to our house, where he became a frequent 
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visitor. He was then about seventy-five years of age, 
and must have been a tall man when young, but he 
stooped very much. He was very intelligent, and 
looked a man of talent. There was a playfulness 
about the mouth and an expression in the eye ex- 
tremely winning. He usually visited us on a Saturday, 
which was an important day with him, and lunched. 
My brother told me he would endeavour to get him on 
the Pension List, and I was fully persuaded he had 
succeeded, for shortly after my brother went abroad 
(1842) Tom Dibdin ceased coming so often on the 
Saturday. I ascribed the suspension of his visits to a 
delicacy of feeling, which he seemed to me to possess 
in a High degree, now that he had become, as I had in 
error supposed, a pensioner of the Crown ; but no 
doubt death had ended his troubles suddenly. 

The following is a copy of a note addressed to my 
brother by the poor old gentleman in 1839 : — 

1 September 17, 1839. 

4 Dear Sir, — Induced by your frequent kindnesses, I 
venture to enclose the attempt of an octogenarian to 
express what he imagined himself inspired with on 
seeing y<ftir pretty little brig the 64 Wanderer” come in 
yesterday, and can only lament my verse lacks the 
power which, half a century back, gave popularity to 
my 44 Snug little Island,” and, since, recorded the deaths 
of 44 Abercrombie ” and 44 Wolfe,” form’d an effective 
Covent Garden 44 Cabinet,” commission’d an 44 English 
Fleet,” and composed 44 Family Quarrels,” &c. I cou’d 
then boast not only of possessing 44 a Friend,” but 44 a 
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Bottle to give him ; ” and altho’ industrious, but unfor- 
tunate, dramatic speculations have brought my fifth 
act to a melancholy close, and nearly all my old 
patrons have gone before me, I trust I may find some 
left who may aid an unpensioned poet to terminate his 
lyric career with his once-favoured finale of “All’s 
Well.” I am, dear sir, most truly and respectfully, 

4 Your obliged servant, 

4 Thomas Dibdin. 

4 B. Boyd, Esq., R.Y.S. “ Wanderer:' ’ 

THE WANDERER ; 

written by 
T. DIBDIN, 

ANE RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO 

B. BOYD, Esq, 

I 

4 Come, lads, here’s good luck to the purser, 

As long as he keeps us in grog, 

And, tho’ grumblers say times can’t be worser, 
We’ll keep up hilarity’s log. 

Tho’ a rolling stone, cynics may tell us, »» 

Is famed for not gathering moss, 

Its absence to wandering fellows 
Like us cap be scarce deem’d a loss. 

While thro’ each change of scene ’tis our notion 
For air, health, and pleasure to roam, 

We’ll drink or in port or in ocean, 

The Wanderer always at home. 
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4 She skims o’er the surge like a fairy. 

With wonder while landlubbers gaze, 

No lady so lissome and airy, 

Looks smarter than she does in stays ! 

So ship-shape she graces tk£* water, 

Of each tar she’s the love, pride, and joy ! 

And love, too, has boarded her quarter. 

For she’s often attach’d to a buoy ! 

So through each, &c. 


3 

4 You may talk of 44 the Breeze and the Battle,” 
For neither has she any fears, . 

Were great guns to blow, or shot rattle, 

She’d greet ’em with so many cheers. 

Had the lyrical pride of our navy, 

Old Charles , seen her scudding along, 

His muse he’d have 44 dipped in the gravy!” 
And made her immortal in song . 

So through each, &c. 


4 

4 Shtfs placid and calm in fair weather, 

Or when storms seem her hull to o’erwhelm, 
She rides o’er the waves like a feather, 

And cheerfully answers the helm I 
With idleness ever untainted, 

A huswife from stem to her bows , 

With' Needles she’s not unacquainted, 

And no daih'y maid knows more of Cowes ! 

So through each, &c. 
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4 As for female attractions — she’s got ’em, 

Her cloth and her seams without flaw, 

She’s taut in her tops , and her bottom , 

Surpassing all Neptune e’er saw. 

She’s fast on eaeK point of her sailing, 

While rivals wou’d pass her in crowds, 

To beat ’em as yet never failing, 

And looks quite alive in her shrouds . 

So through each,’ &c. 

In the manuscript I find that Dibdin had intended 
to have given more verses, as there is a 6 ; but nothing 
follows. There is also written in pencil above ‘old 
Charles,’ 4 my dear father.’ At the end of stanza No. 2 
there is the following mot d double entente: — 4 And 
by good fortune ever Ee Buoyd.’ % 

Fickle fortune seemed to have decided against 
Thomas Dibdin receiving a pension from the Civil 
List, either as the son of Charles Dibdin, or in recog- 
nition of his own literary claims, which were varied, 
extensive, and distinguished, but here at least we find 
him the author of his 4 Snug little Island,’ t\i& 4 Deaths 
of Abercrombie and Wolfe,’ his effective Covent Garden 
4 Cabinet,’ or having commissioned an 4 English Fleet,’ 
and composed ‘Family Quarrels.’ These came from 
his pen when he had a 4 Friend and a Bottle to give 
him,’ besides much more, entitling him, on his own 
merits alone — without reference to his distinguished 
father — to a substantial recognition from the Cjfown, 
and the more necessary when he fell into poverty. 
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Under these circumstances, no one experienced a 
sincerer satisfaction than my deceased brother that an 
accidental meeting with this interesting and neglected 
old man should have enabled him to assure him that 
he had found 4 a* Friend and a Bottle to give him.’ 

No one could be more grateful for what was done 
for him than Thomas Dibdin. The giver and the 
receiver having gone, let us hope 4 requiescant in pace' 

46. Duelling and Dining . 

The amusing fracas of Lord Eobertson (at that time 
an eminent member of the Scotch Bar, and subsequently 
Dean of Faculty Mr. Patrick Eobertson) with the officers 
of His late Majesty’s — Ecgiment of Dragoon Guards, 
then stationed in Edinburgh, created a vast amount of 
amusement amongst his friends in the Scottish capital 
an^in London. 

I only hope that so good a story — one which Theodore 
Hook pronounced to be amongst the best and most 
humorous he had ever heard — may not suffer in my 
narration- 

A lady of ton in the modern Athens had issued her 
cards fot®a large evening party, and amongst the invited 
were the officers of the Dragoon Guards. I believe the 
colonel had allowed his band to attend on that occasion. 
As supper was about to conclude, a few toasts followed ; 
and the one considered next in importance to % that of 
the lady of the mansion- was a bumper dedicated to the 
colonel and officers of His Majesty’s — Eegiment of 
Dragoon Guards. One of Shakspeare’s characters in 
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4 Twelfth Nigh t ’ says, 4 1 have heard of some kind of men 
that put quarrels purposely on others to testr their 
valour.’ Mr. Robertson had too much of the milk of 
human kindness to be suspected of anything bordering 
on this, and the more unlikely amongst* a class ‘jealous 
of honour,’ if not 4 sudden and quick in quarrel.’ But 
the gallant colonel of His Majesty’s — Regiment of 
Dragoon Guards had himself alone to blame by opening 
the floodgate to receive Mr. Robertson’s uncontrollable 
rush of humour, for in a peculiarly mincing, lisping, 
affected tone he thanked the company for the honour 
conferred on himself and the officers of His Majesty’s 
— Regiment of Dragoon Guards, and begged to 
assure the ladies and gentlemen present that the 
kindness which he and the officers of His Majesty’s — 
Regiment of Dragoon Guards had received ever since 
the arrival of the regiment in Edinburgh had sensibly 
affected them : that in whatever portion of the gk>be 
His Majesty’s — Regiment of Dragoon Guards might 
be stationed, the recollection of the hospitality they 
had met with in the metropolis of Scotland could 
never be effaced ; and ever and anon, in a ten .minutes’ 
speech, out came 4 on the part of himself and the officers 
of His Majesty’s — Regiment of Dragoon ‘ Guards.’ 
Whether the learned Mr. Robertson was carried away 
with the gallant colonel’s grandiloquence, or whether 
he thought there had been 4 a wasteful and extravagant 
excess’ of the colonel and officers of His Majesty’s — 
Regiment of Dragoon Guards, was never clearly known ; 
but it was a settled point in the minds of those present, 
from the peculiar twinkle in the eye of the learned 
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gentleman, that before the evening closed there would 
be in cine shape or other a second edition of the speech of 
the gallant colonel of His Majesty’s — Regiment of 
Dragoon Guards. The description I heard reminded me 
of what I had myself once listened to in my own house 
in an after-dinner speech from an officer belonging to 
the Bombay army whose oratory lasted from twenty 
minutes to half-an-hour, during which time the Bombay 
army was honoured by being mentioned once every 
two or three minutes. The late Mr. McCulloch, the 
political economist, who was present, muttered to his 
neighbour, 6 I wish to goodness there never had been 
such an army formed as the Bombay army, for depend 
upon it until we annihilate the Bombay army we shall 
not get another glass of claret.’ 

Mr. Robertson being called upon to propose ‘ The 
Ladies,’ took his cue in voice, manner and pronuncia- 
tion from the gallant colonel of His Majesty’s — Regi- 
ment of Dragoon Guards. The imitation was perfect, 
and in a speech eliciting roars of laughter, which could 
not be controlled or suppressed by either sex, gave his 
toast. The speech had scarcely commenced when the 
clang of uneasy armour was heard from both sides of 
the tablfe — the preliminary adjustment of swords pre- 
vious to marching was clearly perceptible. The ladies, 
through their representative, had their thanks returned, 
when the gallant colonel of His Majesty’s — Regiment 
of Dragoon Guards and his gallant companions at once 
took formal leave of the hostess, and retired from the 
gay scene, 

0£ course considerable excitement ensued, Mr. 
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Robertson protesting with his usual gravity that the 
whole matter was quite inexplicable ; that he had 
merely taken the gallant colonel’s speech as a model 
for his own, and judging from the support he had met 
with, especially from the ladies, he naturally felt, as a 
diffident man, encouraged to proceed, for without their 
support and countenance he must have broken down. 
Next morning at an early hour — duelling being in 
vogue and fashionable — Mr. Robertson received a 
message from the colonel of His Majesty’s — Regiment 
of Dragoon Guards by a brother officer, demanding an 
instant apology, or that satisfaction which one gentle- 
man was expected to give to another whom he had 
grossly insulted. Mr. Robertson at once said, ; I am 

quite prepared to give Colonel the satisfaction he 

demands, but as he has challenged me, I think it right 
to inform you, sir, that I shall select my own weapons ; 
for never having fired a pistol in my life, which I have 
no doubt the colonel has done very frequently, I should 
not be on an equality with him as an antagonist. I 
must beg you to convey that answer to him ; at same 
time assure him that I am at once prepared to afford 
him the most ample satisfaction, but*, as I have already 
stated, I must name the weapons.’ 0 

The gallant friend of the offended colonel endea- 
voured to assure the learned and challenged gentleman 
that the course he proposed was altogether unusual in 
affairs of honour. 6 You, sir, may consider it so, but 
my determination is fixed ; and as I must now go to 
court, I defer all matters until 4 o’clock, when I shall 
be found here, and prepared to receive any farther 
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communication.’ With this answer the bearer of the 
message from the colonel of His Majesty’s — regiment 
of Dragoon Guards retired. 

A consultation of the officers followed on hearing 
from their chef de mission what had passed; and at 
4 o’clock Mr. Robertson was again waited upon by the 
same officer whom he had seen in the morning, and at 
once discovered that la chaleur of the mess room was 
rising precisely as he desired. 6 Well, sir,’ asked the 
learned gentleman , 6 what answer have you brought me?’ 
He replied that in the opinion of the colonel and all 
the officers of the regiment only one interpretation 
could be put upon his (Mr. Robertson’s) conduct in 
alluding to other weapons. ‘What interpretation, sir, 

1 demand to know?’ 6 That you wish to shuffle out 

of the responsibility of giving Colonel a meeting.’ 

‘I argue,’ said Mr. Robertson, ‘from another point of 
view in toto . Your colonel is at home in the use of 
pistols ; I am not ; but in the weapons I shall propose 
he is equally at home as I am. Let the colonel make 
the concession — and let me tell you I consider the 
honour and character of the officers of His Majesty’s — 
regiment of Dragoon Guards involved — and I give 
him instant satisfaction.’ Away went the officer to 
report to his colonel and the whole body of officers 
who were assembled in the mess room throughout the 
day on this momentous affair. He told the colonel 
that Mr. Robertson would not yield a jot, and in fact 
hinted that he, the colonel, being the party challenging, 
and refusing to allow him, Mr. Robertson, to select the 
weapons, laid himself open to the charge, which he 

I 
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would not hesitate to expose, of shuffling and evasion. 
This being the learned gentleman’s ultimatum, after 
such an innuendo against the commanding officer of His 
Majesty’s — regiment of Dragoon Guards, there was 
nothing left than to yield the point, and accordingly 
the officer was once more despatched to Mr. Robertson, 
who had now also assumed the character of belligerent, 
to communicate the important fact that the question 
involving the selection of weapons was conceded. In 
the meantime the colonel thought it prudent to consult 
an old and experienced military friend on the spot, 
to whom he related all the circumstances, and who, it 
appears, had more common sense and acumen than all 
the officers of His Majesty’s — regiment of Dragoon 
Guards put together. 6 Why, colonel, if you don’t 
take precious good care, you will have yourself and 
your officers made the laughing-stock of the army. 
Do you not know that Mr. Robertson, one of the Most 
eminent men at the Scottish bar, is also one of the 
wittiest men in Scotland, and you will all be shown up 
as a pack of fools. t Why, the story of your speech, and 
his speech at the rout on Tuesday night is all through 
the club already, and will be soon notorious in Edin- 
burgh and everywhere else. Take my advice, and get 
out of the farce without a moment’s delay, otherwise 
you will find yourself trotted out in a manner not very 
agreeable to the regiment.’ On the colonel’s return 
to barracks, no doubt considerably crestfallen, lie 
found his friend bad brought a formal letter, ad- 
dressed to himself by Mr. Robertson, acknowledging his 
(the colonel’s) courtesy in having waived the question , 
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of weapons, and that he, Mr, Robertson, had therefore 

the pleasure to inform Colonel that the weapons 

he would select were knives and forks, to be used in 
the mess room of His Majesty’s — regiment of 
Dragoon Guards to-morrow evening at dinner. 

/The colonel now found how correct his experienced 
military friend had been ; and the whole affair was 
pleasantly arranged by Mr. Patrick Robertson finding 

himself next day the guest of Colonel and the 

officers of His Majesty’s — regiment of Dragoon 
Guards ; and if the learned gentleman was witty and 
facetious on the previous Tuesday night, he was doubly 
so on this occasion, as no guest during the stay of the 
regiment in Edinburgh was a more welcome visitor in 
its mess room than the future learned judge, and the 
hospitality that was afterwards mutually exchanged 
led to warm friendships between the eminent and 
learned gentleman and the officers of His Majesty’s 
— legiment of Dragoon Guards, 

47. A young Scotchman's first introduction to a Lord 
Mayor of London . 

My father used to relate an amusing incident in 
connection with his first introduction to a Lord Mayor 
of London. He was then a youth of seventeen, and 
was residing with an old friend of his family, Sir 
William Douglas, of Castle Douglas, N.B., in America 
Square. The great merchants in those days did not 
object to live within sound of Bow bells. He was re- 
turning from the west end, about twelve, o’clock at 
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night, when an old gentleman, who had evidently dined, 
was, as the sailors say, 4 backing and filling ’ in the 
latitude of Somerset House. 

As my father passed him, he said , 4 Young gentleman, 
do let me take your arm.’ The arm was at once 
tendered, when my father enquired, as he could not 
discover when he first hove in sight of the distressed 
pedestrian, and who now solicited him as a convoy, 
what tack lie was upon, whether to the eastward or 
westward. 4 Oh, young gentleman, I go east.’ 4 Then 
it is all right, as I go in the same direction.’ My father 
was a strong-built lad, otherwise the duty he was un- 
dertaking might have proved somewhat difficult. In 
those days, the devotees of Bacchus passed unnoticed 
and unheeded along the streets, and a Lord Mayor of 
London without his chain or his state coach was not 
different from 4 other men ; ’ so that the old Charleys, 
alias watchmen, of that period, allowed the chief^na- 
gistrate with his youthful protector to proceed un- 
interrupted. The old gentleman said nothing to his 
juvenile help or prop of his high position within the 
region of Temple Bar. The only topic he dwelt upon, 
and a favourite one usually with Aldermen and Lord 

c 

Mayors, was the dinner at which he had that day been 
present, either at the Thatched House or Freemason’s, 
and that he thought a walk into the city afterwards 
would do him good, as, generally speaking, he had very 
little pedestrian exercise. 

At the end of Cheapside, he said, 4 Young gentleman, 
you must see me to my door,’ and to the immense 
surprise of his youthful escort — who had hitherto in 
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Scotland only read of Lord Mayors as great historical 
personages, killing a Wat Tyler in Smithfield, or a Sir 
Kichard Whittington possessing a cat, and listening to 
the chimes when about to leave London for ever, which 
told him to return and be thrice Lord Mayor of London 
— the door lie reached with his unsteady companion 
was the Mansion House. He now discovered that the 
old gentleman whom he had picked up, or who had 
picked him up in the Strand, was no other than London’s 
Lord Mayor. The doors flew open, and the state foot- 
men received their master as usual, it being evident to 
my father from their composure that the Lord Mayor 
was not in the least more elevated or disguised on this- 
occasion than the head of the corporation in those days 
generally was, in returning home at half-past twelve 
from a dinner party. My father now wished to retire. 

6 No, young gentleman, you now know who I am, and I 
must know who you are, and you must come in and be 
introduced to the Lady Mayoress,’ who, like a good 
wife, was sitting up for her husband. When he found 
that his youthful companion from the Strand, and who 
had answered his signal of distress so promptly, was on 
a visit to Sir Wilfiam Douglas, he told hirp that the 
worthy Hhronet was one of his most cherished friends, 
that he was to dine at the Mansion House the follow- 
ing Thursday, and that he (my father) would receive 
his own invitation next day, and must accompany Sir 
William, 6 and be sure to tell him wliat good care you 
have taken of the Lord Mayor to-night, and kept him 
out of all mischief.’ Sir William was immensely 
amused with his young friend’s adventure with the 
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Lord Mayor, and suggested his writing that day to his 
mother in Wigtonshire a full account of it ; but the 
young Scotchman suggested that he had better delay 
doing so until he was able to say he had dined at the 
Mansion House. 

This accidental meeting with the chief magistrate of 
London in the Strand at midnight led to my father 
being a constant guest at the Mansion House during 
the remainder of the year, and afforded abundant topics 
for many long letters to his father and mother. 

I recollect my father relating the anecdote at his 
own house to a party of friends who had not heard it 
before, when I ventured to remark that tins bon vivant 
of a Lord Mayor might have raised himself on a 
pedestal of imperishable honour for impartiality and 
ingenuousness through his medium. My father was at 
a loss to know how this could have been worked out. 
Well, I said, his tender of hospitality to you for bring- 
ing him home safe to the Mansion House, was not 
enough ; he should have said, 6 My young friend, I 
wish to see you to-morrow morning in the Justice 
Room of the Mansion House, as I shall have an impor- 
tant piece of business to transact, in which you can 
alone assist me.’ 

This of course you would have attended to. The 
Lord Mayor should have stated from the bench that 
this young gentleman had found him, their chief magis- 
trate, the previous night drunk in the Strand, and that 
he should now inflict a fine of five shillings on him- 
self. If he had done this, and thus proved that he 
held the scales of justice with an even and impartial 
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hand, that in his administration of the law it was the 
same for the rich as for the poor, he would have gone 
down to posterity as the Lycurgus or rather the 
Aristides of Lord Mayors, and you, my parent, would 
have been pointed at through life as the person who 
had brought such great qualities to the front, whereas 
your friend may have descended to the tomb, as many 
Lord Mayors have done, although there are some 
brilliant exceptions, 4 unwept, unhonoured, and un- 
sung.’ 

48. The Scotch M.P, with his companion , McCulloch's 
Commercial Dictionary , in the House of Commons . 

A member who had sat in Parliament for many 
years and was held in high respect on the Treasury as 
well as the Opposition bench, described to me a class 
of men who came into Parliament, but who neither 
from education nor from experience of the world and 
society were qualified to do anything beyond voting, 
but who nevertheless fancied themselves statesmen, 
and occupied the time of the country in hearing them- 
selves talk, so that they might next morning see the 
report <*f a speech infinitely better than any they had 
delivered paraded to the country. He often told me 
that in his opinion the gentlemen in the Reporters’ 
Gallery were far too indulgent to those parliamentary 
bores. He described to me such a member, whose only 
qualification, it was alleged, was giving good dinners. 
This man fancied himself the successor of Adam 
Smith and David Ricardo ; for if a financial or politico- 
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economical question was to be discussed, the honour- 
able member for took his place early in the 

evening, passing to it along the floor of the House 
with slow step and grave countenance, looking 
patronisingly on the Treasury as well as the Opposition 
bench, so as to convey the impression to the minds of 
the Commons of the United Kingdom that for this 
evening 4 1 am Sir Oracle.’ His companion-in-arms 
on such occasions was that most valuable of all com- 
mercial volumes, 4 McCulloch’s Commercial Dictionary.’ 
One memorable evening, when seated with his ‘trusty 
and well-beloved ’ mercantile lexicon at his side ready 
for instant reference, he found that the debate which 
he was to illuminate would not come on for another 
hour, giving him time for dinner. He left his 
McCulloch behind him on his seat, and a well-known 
and facetious member, one of the wags of the House, 
having ascertained that lie was snugly seated at dinner, 
took the great absentee’s place to the infinite amuse- 
ment of his brother M.P.s. The wag carefully in- 
spected the marked passages of * the volume, and 
looking up at his friends, who were enjoying the scene, 
exclaimed, 4 Why, good gracious, if he gives us all 
McCulloch says on the subject, he must speak for 
hours. This won’t do, 1 must stop it ; the interests of 
Parliament as well as our own domestic comforts de- 
mand it. We shall be regularly bombarded ; there- 
fore, in nautical phraseology, I must close the channels 
by lifting the buoys.’ He at once proceeded to give 
an advanced or retrograde position to all the slips of 
paper which the coming orator had so carefully ar- 
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ranged to lead him unerringly to those lengthened 
quotations which were to constitute the main staple of 
his intended speech. 

Dinner over, the honourable member returned to his 
place, where the great fear was that before he com- 
menced his speech he might detect the displacements 
of his marks ; but this event did not occur. A very 
few introductory remarks sufficed, when his hands 
were forthwith on his bulky tome ; on went the spec- 
tacles, up went the volume. 4 1 shall now read to the 
House what Mr. McCulloch says.’ But, alas ! the 
eminent political economist’s authority was not forth- 
coming. Up and down and across did his eyes flit and 
wander, but as nothing would avail, he made the impor- 
tant announcement that lie would save the time of the 
House (hear, hear) and proceed to another branch of 
the subject. And on this head he would refer also to 
Mr. .McCulloch, but with like success. After flounder- 
ing and floundering, to the vast relief of the Hoose 
he resumed his seat. 

All the consolation or sympathy he got was 4 from 
his next neighbour, an old and experienced member, 
who asked him wlfy he always borrowed or attempted 
to borrow Mr. McCulloch’s brains instead of applying 
to his own ; for that he, like many others in that 
House, had a copy of the work, which he infinitely 
preferred reading at home, and for the future would 
advise him to do the same, otherwise another such 
exhibition in the House -of Commons might render the 
volume unpopular, and make its distinguished author 
very angry. 
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One of London’s city celebrities, an alderman and 
ex-lord mayor, who disliked this M.P. very much, was 
highly pleased at what had occurred the previous night 
in St. Stephen’s, and for two or three days occupied 
himself chiefly in asking his friends if they had read 

the account of the absurd exhibition of Mr. in 

the House of Commons. 4 1 always was prepared,’ 
said the alderman, 6 for what happened: for I knew 
him to be a most pretentious individual. He never,’ 
continued the alderman, 4 rose to any eminence as a 
tradesman, and because he has had some 6o,ooo£. left 
him by a relation, he imagines he is shortly to become 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.’ The alderman usually 
wound up his criticism— 4 Well, as long as he con- 
tinues in Parliament he must be a distinguised 
member, as he is considered the ugliest man in it.’ 

On another occasion this persevering statesman had 
been endeavouring to carry conviction to his hearers in 
the Hoose on one of his financial crotchets, and had 
occupied its attention, or rather its time, for some 
twenty minutes. When he sat down, Sir Robert Peel, 
who had lost all patience, told him he had been talking 
on a subject of which it was evident he knew nothing, 
and gave him one of the severest castigation# ever ad- 
ministered within the walls of Parliament. A member • 
who was not in the House while Sir Robert spoke, 
asked on his return how the rhinoceros bore it. 4 Oh, 
he told us all on our bench, 44 Mark my words, if I don’t 

serve that d fellow Peel oot for this.” ’ 4 1 hope,’ 

said an old and shrewd member, 4 that I may be fortu- 
nately present when you are serving out Sir Robert, 
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for if you do it well, I shall expect on the next change 
of Government to see you in the cabinet.’ 

There* was a scene described to me as having hap- 
pened at this member of Parliament’s first election, 
which must have been highly amusing. He had to 
address his future constituents for the first time, and 
the meeting was to come off in the evening ; but there 
being a difficulty in finding a place sufficiently capa- 
cious for so important and interesting an object, the 
clergyman offered to open his kirk for him, in return 
for the honourable candidate having already opened his 
purse strings extensively in the district. Every comer 
of the sacred building was crammed, when the candi- 
date for senatorial honours was seen mounting the 
steps of the pulpit with a large volume under his arm. 

6 Aye, man, div ye see that he is ganging up into the 
pup it wi' the Bible under his arm ? ’ 6 Na , na, it canna 
be Jthe Bible, f rae the binnen (binding) o’ the bulk.’ 
The mysterious volume was soon opened, and proved to 
be McCulloch’s Commercial Dictionary, from which he 
read for nearly two hours, instead of attempting a 
speech of his own. Had he tried the latter plan, he 
never, it is said, would have graced the House of 
Commons, at least for that constituency. The author 
of the dictionary was always quizzed for having sent 
him to Parliament. 

But the greatest of his numerous weaknesses, a rock 
on which so many self-made people suffer shipwreck, 
was an unquenchable thirst to have great people at his 
table. He had got so far as having invited one or two 
Junior Lords of the Treasury and Admiralty, with now 
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and then a stray Under Secretary of State, but his am- 
bition was to supersede them by one or two cabinet 
ministers. 

In the fullness of his pride, he had confidentially an- 
nounced to those near him in the Hoose what his as- 
pirations and intentions were ; still, the precise course of 
action he intended to pursue to secure his quarry was 
never exactly known. It was whispered that a member 
de Uancienne noblesse had arranged the prandial pro- 
gramme for him, and it was fully expected that he 
would honour the prime minister with an invitation to 
a Wednesday or a Saturday banquet, but some one 
wisely advised him not to aim at such high game — 
placing before him, with a translation, the motto of the 
noble house of Cavendish, ‘ Cavendo tutus.’ He there- 
fore contented himself, perforce, with counting among 
his guests a Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Spring 
Rice, and another cabinet minister whose name I 
forget. 

49. The Young Parson and the Duke of Norfolk. 

The late Rev. W. Wright, LL.B., of Brattleby Hall, 
Lincolnshire, Rector of Healing, whom I wak in the 
habit of meeting occasionally some years back at 
Brighton, used to relate in a very humorous way how 
he first became acquainted with Charles, Duke of 
Norfolk. He was keeping his terms at Cambridge, and 
had come up to London on the Saturday for the pur- 
pose of seeing some famous actor, Kemble or Kean. 
He went to Joy’s in Covent Garden to dine, so as fo be 
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in good time for the theatre, and had given his order 
to the waiter, who had left the coffee-room to see it 
executed. Wright’s eye in the meantime was attracted 
to an elderly gentleman sitting at a table in the centre 
of the room, with a much more recherche dinner than 
he had ordered. He muttered something to himself as 
to his stupidity in not seeing this before. 6 You cannot 
do better,’ said the old gentleman, 4 than sit down here.’ 

4 1 quite agree with you, sir,’ said the young Cantab, 

6 and I shall countermand the dinner I ordered.’ When 
the waiter returned, he found the young gentleman 
hail fellow well met, eating his dinner with the duke, 
concluding that, as he appeared quite at home and at 
ease with his grace, he must be at least a grand-nephew 
of the duke. 

The Earl Marshal’s dinner, which during the thea- 
trical season he took almost daily at Covent Garden, 
nev&r exceeded, wine included, a guinea, and four 
shillings to the waiters, or one pound five shillings in 
all. An extra bottle was ordered on this occasion. 
Dinner over, Wright had to be off to the theatre, and 
was about calling to the waiter to bring him his bill, 
when the old gentleman said, ‘Oh, no, you are my 
guest to-day, and next time you come up from Cam- 
bridge I shall be yours.’ Thanking his hospitable 
entertainer, and extending his hand, and receiving a 
hearty shake in return, he left the coffee-room, at same 
time beckoning to the waiter to follow him. 4 Who is 
that nice old gentleman with whom I have been 
dining?’ <Vy, does you mean to say you doesn’t 
know*? ’ 4 1 don’t indeed, I never saw him before in 
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my life. Who is he?’ repeated the young Cantab. 
6 Oo his e,’ said the waiter, with an expression of coun- 
tenance which the undergraduate of Cambridge never 
afterwards forgot. 4 Vy e his the Dook o’ Norfolk. 
Didn’t you not know that ven you sat down so cool to 
dine vid im? Is grace a dines eere halmost hevery 
day, hand ve himagined you vas a relation hof hisn.’ 

The collegian, after this hurried explanation, con- 
sidered that something still was required from him to 
England’s premier duke, with whom, and at whose ex- 
pense, he had been dining tete-a-tete , and he hastened 
back to the coffee-room to enunciate if possible some- 
thing like an apology ; but the head of the Howards 
met this by saying, 6 Here is my card ; I shall always 
be very glad to see you, either at Joy’s or at Norfolk 
House: give me yours. I think,’ said the Duke, 
6 we have enjoyed our little dinner together very much. 
I know I have,’ said his grace. 4 By this time,’ %aid 
Wright, 4 1 was transformed into a diffident college 
youth, as the only rejoinder I could make was a 
profound bow.’ 


50. Sir Walter Scott . 

Nothing ever occasioned me at the time more sur- 
prise or disappointment than the result of an attempt 
made in the city of London to promote a handsome sub- 
scription for the Abbotsford fund, which was raised in 
order to secure the estate of Abbotsford to the descen- 
dants of the illustrious fi Author of Waverley.’' I 
calculated upon 2,oooi. as a minimum. I suggested 
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to the then Lord Mayor, who was a Scotchman, that 
nothing would distinguish his mayoralty more than 
giving his aid to this object, and his lordship entered 
at once heartily into the idea. Finding that the 
chief magistrate of London would give us his influence, 
we placed ourselves in communication with the present 
Earl Stanhope, the late Lord Polwarth, and others, who 
cordially supported our views. The Lord Mayor re- 
quested me to arrange the dramatis personce , and I 
accordingly suggested that we should make the meet- 
ing as attractive as possible, by inviting such personages 
as the Lord-Lieutenant of Middlesex, the Bishop of 
London (Bishop Blomfield), Dean Milman, and others 
alike distinguished by position as by literary and official 
eminence, to take part in the proceedings. Nothing 
apparently could be more satisfactory or promising to 
the well-wishers and promoters of the City of London 
Scott Abbotsford Testimonial. The Egyptian Hall of 
the Mansion House had been placed at our disposal by 
the Lord Mayor, and no sooner were the doors open 
than the place was filled. The Lord Mayor, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, the Bishop of London, and the 
other speakers stated the precise objects for .which the 
money w!s required in the clearest, most forcible, and 
' convincing manner ; but I had 4 reckoned on the 
chickens to be handed over to the west-end committee 
before they were hatched.’ Lord Salisbury and most 
of the leaders in the affair had subscribed to that fund, 
but all that we got in the city, including the Lord 
Mayor’s subscription— and 50 1 . sent us by the late Earl 
of Aberdeen — was under 150/.! So much for the 
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metropolitan admirers of Walter Scott. Be that as 
it may, on this occasion at least they had left their 
cheque books, their purses, and their sympathies at 
home. 


51. How my Faith in Archaeology received a Shock . 

I was escorting a party of friends to see the far-famed 
grotto in Oatlands Park, Surrey, now the property of 
Sir William Drake. One of them was a man of high 
accomplishments, and an archaeologist to boot. 4 By the 
bye,’ said 1, 6 before we enter the grotto, or examine the 
tombstones of the Duchess of York’s dogs and monkeys, 
let me show you this interesting ivy-covered tower and 
castellated relic, which is always much admired by 
visitors.’ In the meantime, as it was a broiling hot 
day, I found some shade for the ladies until the learned 
antiquary and virtuoso had minutely examined the re- 
mains to which I had called his attention. I told him 
I was anxious to hear what date he gave to the erection. 
His answer was, ‘ I dare say you believe it to be four 
centuries old, but I assure you it is not more than two/ 
I shook my head and declared such a date wohld never 
do, and as I wished to roast my friend a little longer 
in the sun and in antiquities, I suggested one more 
walk round the building. That completed, he held to 
his original belief, and would not rise a year beyond 
the two centuries. He then asked me if I knew 
the date; I said I did, and that it was built by my late 
friend Mr. Peppercorne, the former proprietor of Oat- 
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lands, twenty years ago. We immediately took shelter 
in the grotto, and I need scarcely add that the subject 
of archaeology was not resumed that day. 

52. His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence {King 

William IV.) as a Member of the House of Peers. 

Among those who conscientiously and disinterestedly 
advocated the cause of the West India planter and 
proprietor when the slave trade was the question of 
the day, was Prince William Henry, Duke of Clarence, 
who, as a young officer in the navy, and subsequently 
as a captain of a man-of-war, knew the West Indies 
well. He always expressed his opinions firmly and 
distinctly, that the process entered upon of working 
out the emancipation of the negro should be gradual, 
and pari passu with the preparation of the negro mind 
for that freedom which ought not to be thrust , upon 
him wnen his mental capacity was yet in too infantine 
a state to receive it. A notice of motion had been 
given in the House of Lords on the subject of sup- 
pressing the slave trade, and in consequence my father 

m 

had solicited an interview with the Duke of Clarence, 
and suggested to His Royal Highness that it would be 
1 highly desirable that his clear and sensible views on a 
question so nearly affecting the commercial interests of 
the nation should be made known to the country in 
his place in Parliament. The Duke agreed to take 
part in the debate, and requested my father to see him 
occasionally in the interim to talk over the subject. 
Whei\ the day approached for the discussion, His Royal 
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Highness asked my father to be present, and I have 
heard the latter say that the Duke of Clarence’s speech 
was excellent, well delivered, and commanded great 
attention. 

At the conclusion he came to the bar to see my 
father, who offered His Royal Highness his congratula- 
tions on his success as a debater, at same time remark- 
ing, ‘Why, your Royal Highness spoke for twenty 
minutes.’ 

It may not be uninteresting to know the heads of 
our future sailor-king’s speech. As parliamentary 
reporting had scarcely come into vogue sixty-six years 
ago, it is consequently short. Mr. Wilberforee, attended 
by the Attorney-General and several members, brought 
up the Bill for the Abolition of the Slave Trade for a 
limited time. The Bill, on the motion of Lord 
Walsingham, was read a first time. 

Thursday , June a8, 1804. — ‘The Duke of Clarence 
said he would only trouble their lordships with a few 
remarks. Since a very early period of his life, when lie 
was in another profession, in which he knew not why 
he had no longer employment, he had ocular demon- 
stration of the state of slavery, as it was called, in the 
West Indies, and all that he had seen convinced him 
that it was not only not deserving of the imputations * 
that had been cast on it, but that the abolition of it 
would be productive of extreme danger and mischief.’ 

On July 2 of the same Session His Royal High- 
ness, having now taken up the question, again addressed 
the House — 

‘The Duke of Clarence presented two petitions 
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against the Slave Trade Abolition Bill — the first from 
Liverpool, the second from the merchants and mort- 
gagees in London connected with our British West 
India colonies, praying that the Bill may not pass into 
law. His Boyal Highness said, — If the Bill be read a 
second time this Session he would then feel it his duty 
to move their lordships that the petitioners, pursuant 
to their prayer, should have leave to be heard by their 
counsel against the measure.’ 

On the 3rd of July, 1804 — ‘ The Duke of Clarence 
expressed himself decidedly in favour of the motion 
for delay. He adverted pointedly to the injustice of 
attempting to pass a bill of this nature without hearing 
at their bar those who had petitioned the House against 
it. Property to the amount of a hundred millions was 
embarked in our West India colonies, which returned 
annually eighteen millions to this country, producing 
to tile revenue four millions a year. Was all this to 
be hazarded without deliberation, and without hearing 
those who were so materially concerned ? He stated 
the titles of two Acts of Parliament passed expressly 
for the encouragement of this trade, which he con- 
sidered as an additional and very cogent reason why 
their lorcfships should hear with attention those who 
had thus embarked in a trade on the faith of Parlia- 
ment. He did not consider as any reason for their 
not now coming to a decision upon the subject, as had 
been stated, that some of those noble lords who approved 
the abolition were not present, since it certainly was 
the duty of every peer to be in his place. He had 
heard* a great number of tales of cruelty exercised 
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towards the slaves by the West India planters* but 
he was acquainted with many gentlemen of that 
calling of the highest respectability, whom he did not 
believe capable of committing or sanctioning any such 
acts of cruelty, and with whom, if he did, he should be 
ashamed to associate. He concluded by declaring his 
intention strenuously to support the motion of the 
noble Secretary of State for postponing the Bill.’ 

The question was then put on Lord Hawkesbury’s 
amendment, which was carried without a division. 

Whenever my father met His Royal Highness after 
this on any public occasion, he usually said, 6 Ah, Boyd, 
you brought me out on the West India question.’ 

53. A Wife's Devotion . 

My late friend Commissary-General Fitzgerald told 
me that of all the horrors connected with war* the 
worst that he had ever witnessed was being called upon 
by his aunt, the Hon. Mrs. Fitzgerald, to accompany 
her, on the night of June 18, 1815, to the field of 
Waterloo, to search for the body of her husband, 
Colonel Fitzgerald. My friend, then a deputy-assis- 
tant, was stationed at Antwerp, and report having 
reached him that his uncle had been killed, he asked 
for leave, mounted his horse, and hurried to Brussels, 
where he found his aunt, with the Colonel’s servant, 
about to start for the field of battle. He begged and 
prayed that she would leave the melancholy duty to 
himself and the servant; but neither expostulation 
from himself nor from some English ladies at Brussels 
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was of the least avail. She insisted upon proceeding 
on her mission without any delay, fearing she might 
be too late to secure the much-loved remains. The 
journey there being accomplished, the widow and 
nephew, with a hand-lamp each, assisted by the atten- 
dant, discovered the body in one place and at a short 
distance the head which had been carried off by a 
round shot. A cart having been procured, the aunt 
and nephew returned to Brussels during the night 
with the remains of him who three evenings before 
had mixed with the gay throng at the Duchess of 
Richmond’s ball. It may be inferred from this story 
that Mrs. Fitzgerald was a woman of great determina- 
tion. She was on terms of intimacy with my father 
and mother, and I can recollect that a few years after 
Waterloo she passed a week at our house in Scotland. 
She was the mother of the late Right Hon. James 
Alexander Stewart-Mackenzie, many years M.P. for 
Rosshire, subsequently Governor of Ceylon, and after- 
wards Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Isles, 
who married the eldest daughter and co-heir of Francis, 
Lord Seaforth. He was a man of high talents, with 
whom the writer and his late brother long lived on 
terms oft confidence and private friendship. He had 
known us from boyhood, being a constant visitor, while 
he resided in Wigtonshire, at our house. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald’s maiden name was D’ Aguilar. Her 
first husband was the Hon. Admiral Keith Stewart, 
third son of Alexander, sixth Earl of Galloway. The 
Admiral died in 1795, and his widow in 1797 married 
Captam Richard Fitzgerald, whose career closed as a 
lieut.-colonel at Waterloo. 
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54. A Recollection of Mr . Secretary Stanley (Earl of 
Derby ). 

On February 13, 1834, I witnessed one of those 
brilliant displays of rhetorical power in the House 
of Commons for which the late Lord Derby — then 
Mr. Stanley — was so famous. Connected with the 
occasion was a novelty and anomaly which greatly 
enhanced its interest, for Mr. Stanley, then Secretary 
for Ireland, was supporting Mr. O’Connell, who had 
moved that a select committee be appointed to enquire 
into the conduct of one of His Majesty’s Barons of 
Exchequer in Ireland in respect to the exercise of his 
duties as a judge, and to the introduction of politics in 
his charge to a grand jury. The speech of Mr. O’Con- 
nell introducing his motion was couched in terms of 
great moderation, as no one listening to the eloqMent 
and learned gentleman could gainsay the fact that 
circumstances of a very irritating nature had marked 
the conduct of the judge ; and this view the Chief 
Secretary in his speech confirmed. 

Mr. O’Connell declared that the question he had to 
submit to the consideration of the House c was one 
involving the liberties, property, and lives of the 
people of Ireland, and that if the members of the 
House of Commons were resolved to turn a deaf ear to 
his appeal, then they were unacquainted with the state 
of Ireland, or grossly ignorant or grossly careless of 
the feelings of the Irish people. He charged the 
judge, firstly, with wilful neglect of his duty* as a 
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judge ; and, secondly, with endeavouring to make up 
for his deficiency on the bench by acting as a violent 
political partisan. One of the charges was that he 
scarcely ever attended in court before half-past 12, 
and that he (Mr. O’Connell) could bring forward 
instances where fourteen prisoners had been tried 
between six in the afternoon and six in the morning. 

Into the discussion of the gravest matters con- 
nected with Ireland I have always observed a tolerable 
amount of humour imported ; and this case was not an 
exception, for the great Liberator — although expatiating, 
at times most earnestly and solemnly, on a gigantic 
social evil where the conduct of one holding the high 
and sacred office of judge was impugned — could not 
resist the opportunity of throwing some spice into his 
remarks, and giving them a flavour which seemed to 
be extremely palatable on both sides of the House. 

If my memory at this distance of time is correct, 
the honourable and learned member for Clare, Cork, or 
Kerry — I forget which — told the House, in a vein of 
racy humour, that it was extremely hard because this 
judge of the Exchequer liked to sleep in the day- 
time, the members of the Irish Bar, the solicitors, the 
jury, thfc witnesses, and the prisoners, too, who pre- 
ferred to sleep at night, were to be prevented from 
doing so through the eccentricity of one man ; the 
effect of which was — at all events with the gentlemen 
of the jury — that what they lost in the way of sleep in 
their beds they endeavoured to make up in the jury- 
box. But then followed another serious evil, for the 
witnqpses coming into court at six o’clock had dined, 
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and having refreshed themselves copiously, were fre- 
quently quite unable to give their evidence. 

Mr. O’Connell, from the foregoing specimen, fully 
succeeded, as Tom Dibdin used to say, in keeping up 
4 hilarity’s log.’ He then quoted an instance of great 
hardship, where a Liverpool merchant had brought 
over to Dublin twelve or fourteen witnesses whom he 
had to maintain at an hotel at a serious expense ; but 
this judge of Exchequer not appearing in court until 
almost the close of the day, the case never came on, 
and merchant and witnesses had to return to Liverpool. 
He then amused the House, and the gallery as well, with 
a description of one of the judges on circuit, who 
really was an early riser, coming into court betimes — 
frequently at eight o’clock — while his colleague com- 
plained of, not unusually made it half-past three in 
the afternoon before he appeared on the bench, where 
he occupied himself writing one or more private letters. 
4 Then,’ continued Mr. O’Connell, 4 at the very time 
when we have the lightest calendar of crime on record, 
for which the people of Ireland should have been 
highly praised and congratulated, the Government 
are allowing their characters to be steeped in the 
filth of a political disquisition from a judge, on the 
bench.’ Mr. O’Connell, to use the words of the great 
dramatist, had now shot 4 all his shafts into the court 
(Exchequer) by which to afflict the emperor in fcis 
pride.’ Life-buoys were thrown to the doomed judge 
by the Eight Hon. Frederick Shaw, Sir Robert Peel, 
Sir Robert Inglis, and Sir James Graham (then a 
member of the Government), who declared that it was 
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the most painful vote he had ever to give in Parlia- 
ment, as in all probability he was about to sever 
himself from those friends with whom he had so long 
acted ; but all was of no avail, as the Liberator’s speech 
had placed the judge beyond every means of rescue ; 
he was hopelessly amongst the breakers. His fate 
was sealed when Mr. Secretary Stanley rose and sup- 
ported Mr. O’Connell. His speech, as usual, was 
most eloquent and piercing, at same time free from 
any tiling bordering upon acrimony ; but the case was 
lost to the friends of the judge when he reiterated one 
of Mr. O’ConnelPs strongest charges against the accused, 
in having, with a calendar before him that should 
have elicited from the bench — especially in a country 
such as Ireland — the highest encomium, most heed- 
lessly and inconsiderately launched into politics in his 
charge to the grand jury. 

Mi*. O’Connell carried his motion by a majority of 
93 — ^67 aves against 67 noes; this vote led to the 
judge’s retirement. 

A few months afterwards, when I was a guest at a 
public dinner in Dublin, it fell to the lot of this very 
ex-judge to return thanks on behalf of the Bar and 
the legal* profession. I listened to one of the most 
classical and charming speeches I ever recollect hearing. 
He touched with the brush of a skilful artist on his own 
case, his colours being fi so blended, softened, and 
united,’ there was nothing else left the most fastidious 
to do than to admire.. His peroration was the only 
passage of his speech that could be questioned, for, 
like the postscript to a lady’s letter, it was important, 
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carrying with it a sting in reference to his retirement 
from judicial life, at same time giving Earl Grey’s 
Government a kick. He concluded — 

,When vice prevails and wicked men bear sway, 

The post of honour is the private station. 

55. The Marquis of Lansdowne , K.G. 

One evening, .travelling by the 5 o’clock express- 
train to Brighton, I found myself the only fellow- 
passenger of the late Marquis of Lansdowne, who had 
been, as Lord Henry Petty, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in the short-lived Government of the Whigs 
so early in the present century as 1806. I had shortly 
before this had a meeting on Australian affairs at the 
Treasury with his son, Lord Shelburne, 1 and having 
spoken to a friend as the train was about to start as to 
the date of his last letters from Sydney, his lordship 
made some able allusions to our southern colonies, and, 
what was satisfactory for me to hear, approved of the 
wholesome agitation we were following out in the pro- 
motion of emigration and steam communication. 
The conversation changed as we were passing Gatton, 
near Reigate. 6 There,’ said the marquis, ‘ is the 
place (the gardener’s house was all that was left of 
the ancient borough) that sent two members to 
Parliament before the Reform Bill of Earl Grey 
became law.’ I ventured to ask the marquis what, 
his views were in regard to such boroughs. 6 Well, 

under certain limitations they are very useful, without 

* 

1 Afterwards fourth Marquis of Lansdowne. 
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reference to the party in power; for if the country, 
through a Parliamentary majority, points to certain 
men to take charge of the Government, some members 
of which, of high and commanding intellects and 
acknowledged experience, are of limited ’ pecuniary 
means, it is a great hardship that such men, who have 
reached the goal after years of toil and struggle, 
should be compelled to meet some rich political cipher 
on the hustings, and there to incur serious liabilities 
in answering the corrupt demands of a body of venal 
electors. Some alteration must be devised to correct 
this, as well as to purify and curb the electoral body 
generally. The Reform Bill of 1832 achieved much, 
but there is much yet to be done.’ 

I alluded to his lordship’s borough of Caine having 
given Mr. Macaulay his first seat in Parliament, to 
winch he remarked, 4 that nothing at a general election 
could have kept such a man out of the House of 
Commons, as half-a-dozen constituencies would have 
been proud to elect him, although the opening of a 
seat for him at Caine probably placed him in Parlia- 
ment two or three years sooner. Therefore,’ continued 
his lordship, 4 here was a positive advantage, for to 
have seeit such a man’s political advancement retarded, 
no seat being procurable for him, would have been a 
national loss greatly to be deplored.’ 

56. Mr. George Dempster , M.P . 

I have heard my father say that when he was a 
* # 

y°ung.mau in London he was in the habit of meeting 
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in society Mr, Dempster, member for the Burghs of 
Forfar, Perth, Dundee, Cupar, and the learned city of 
St. Andrews, who had entered the House of Commons 
in 1 762, two years after the accession of George III., 
and diSfnot retire from Parliament until 1790. He 
was a man much respected in and out of Parliament ; 
and as little more than half a century had elapsed 
when he became an M.P. since the union of Scotland 
with England, and less than a quarter of a century 
since the battle of Culloden and the executions on 
Tower Hill, following the rebellion of 1745, he was 
peculiarly sensitive and tenacious in respect to the 
maintenance and vindication of Scottish rights: and 
his national susceptibilities were well known on both 
sides of the House. 

One evening an English member, in his peroration, 
in some humorous remarks respecting Scotland, had 
given sad offence to Mr. Dempster, who was no ex- 
ception to Sydney Smith’s charge against Scotchmen 
of not understanding a joke, for the moment he con- 
cluded, up rose the aggrieved member, and in a loud 
voice addressed the Speaker, being resolved that his 
pithy rejoinder should be heard distinctly throughout 
St. Stephen’s: ‘Sir, I beg to ‘inform the honourable 
member, in reply to those most illiberal remarks with 0 
which he has concluded his speech, that I am proud 
of having been born a Scotchman and brought up a 
Presbyterian,’ and down he sat ; when his honourable 
opponent rose and said, ‘ Mr. Speaker — All I have to 
say is that I consider the honourable member very 
thankful for extremely small mercies.’ 
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57. Foreign Affairs , or rather a temporary complica- 
tion in Home Affairs. 

I have always looked upon the Minister entrusted 
with the seals of the Foreign Office in this* country 
with interest and respect, whether the holder of them 
was Lord Palmerston or Lord Russell, Lord Clarendon 
or Lord Stanley. The statesman who can keep us out 
of quarrels, or, when in them, get us out of them, must 
necessarily command a distinct and separate consider- 
ation in the eyes of the nation. That consideration 
was with me largely enhanced more than a quarter of 
a century since by an imbroglio into which I found 
myself, as the head of a domestic cabinet, most inno- 
cently thrown with a somewhat too sensitive foreign 
gentleman. 

When was Prime Minister to King Louis 

Philippe, he had for his private secretary a gentleman 
of considerable powers, who subsequently held positions 
in diplomacy, both important and responsible. He 
had come to London on a short visit, and during his 
stay I asked him to meet some friends at my house at 
dinner. On such occasions, so as to avoid politics, 
which a£ that period ran peculiarly high, if any 
humorous celebrity were present it was not unusual 
to ask for a recitation, song, or impromptu. Alfred 
Crowquill was one of my guests, and in his usual 
obliging manner had made an amusing contribution. 
The wine had again passed round, when my father, 
addressing Mr. Robert Coates (so well known as Mr. 
Rome® Coates), asked him to recite Fitzgerald’s 4 Ode on 
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the Death of Nelson,’ which some of us, with myself, 
had heard Mr, Coates deliver with much effect a few 
weeks before at one of Serjeant Talfourd’s private 
theatrical parties, and where the foreign element was 
not unfrequently to be met with. It never occurred 
either to myself or any other of my friends that the 
ode in question was somewhat mal a propos for French 
ears, but it appeared, which I had not observed, that 
my Continental visitor suffered acutely at the lines, 

Is there a British breast that does not beat 
At Nelson’s triumph and the foe’s defeat ? 

and the climax, it seems, was reached while Mr. Coates 
was delivering the following passage : 

Yet as he liv’d, so did the hero fall : 

Crouch’d at his feet he saw the humble Gaul, 

Saw hostile navies into ruins hurl’d, 

And England’s trident rule the wat’ry world. 

When Mr. Coates concluded, and had received our 
thanks, up rose our visitor, and that moment, and not 
till then , did the horrors of the foreign complication in 
which I, as the responsible party, had become involved, 
present themselves before me. A clear casus belli — the 
French flag insulted, everything cle hello Gall frco flashed 
before my eyes. In fact, and in accordance with diplo- 
matic usage, I fully expected that the aggrieved French 
gentleman would forthwith leave the table. Now I 
said within myself, 4 Oh, that I were for five minutes 
endowed with the diplomatic talents and power of a 
Palmerston, a Russell, a Clarendon, or a Stanley,’ for I 
feared any explanation of mine would be de pis m pis- 
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He told us that never before, in English society, 
had his feelings as a Frenchman been so deeply 
wounded, and a good deal more in a like strain. All 
I could say, in reply, was to assure him I very deeply 
regretted that the recital of the ode or address, written 
by Fitzgerald, had caused him so much pain, that I 
knew my regret was shared by all my friends, and by 
none more than by Mr. Coates ; that it was entirely 
accidental, &c. We soon, however, discovered that Mr. 
Coates could not only admirably deliver a beautiful ode, 
but take the responsibility of doing so on his own 
shoulders. Addressing the offended gentleman, ‘ Why 
sir, the author of that ode, Mr. Fitzgerald, was an 
Irishman, and your father was an Irishman, although 
you are by birth and by domicile a Frenchman. Now, 
that to some extent should remove a portion of the poison 
from the case, and with a distinct disavowal on my own 
part <*f meaning anything offensive, I must be permitted 
to say that I consider it very unfortunate that you had 
not for this evening allowed yourself to be considered an 
Irishman. Still, I cannot sit down without begging to 
tell you, as you have alluded to your royal master, that 
there is no English gentleman at this table who has re- 
ceived sonnuch marked kindness and attention at the 
•hands of your Sovereign as I have done. Why, sir, King 
Louis Philippe has allowed me to address him with a 
freedom seldom accorded to anyone by a crowned head. 
When I had the honour of placing my apartments at the 
Hotel du Nord, Uoulogne-sur-Mer, at His Majesty’s 
disposal ; his yacht having been driven into that port by 
stress ^f weather in the Channel ; at the very moment, 
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let me tell you, sir, when it was feared that His Majesty’s 
Prime Minister, who succeeded the illustrious states- 
man with whom you were connected, wished to go to 
war with England — I allude to the complications at 
that moment in the Mediterranean on the Eastern 
question, when the French fleet was considered superior 
to the British — I said, addressing His Majesty at the 
public reception he gave on that occasion to a body of 
my countrymen, “ Long live the King of the French ; 
long live the Queen of England, and peace with 
England.” His Majesty’s reply was, holding me by the 
hand, 66 Mr. Coates, you shall have peace.” Sir, these 
words, when they reached the London Exchange, raised 
the funds within the next few days 4 per cent. For 
the incident to which I allude I refer you to the news- 
papers of the day.’ 

Matters now assumed, if not a milder, a more pro- 
mising complexion for the English party, as Mr. Coates 
had adopted an aggressive rather than a tranquillising 
tone, at same time intimating that he would have no 
difficulty whatever with the afflicted gentleman’s royal 
master, as, were it requisite, he was quite prepared to 
proceed to Paris to solicit an interview with His 
Majesty, to explain, when in all probability 4 he should 
learn that His Majesty, who in 1805 resided at Twick- 1 ' 
enham, knew Fitzgerald. Mr. Coates then turned his 
head to the now astonished Frenchman, and with in- 
finite naivety asked him this question : 4 Do you think 
His Royal Highness le Due d’Orleans, as an illustrious 
emigre in this country in 1805, would have objected to 
Fitzgerald’s ode, or even to the destruction *of the^ 
Emperor Napoleon’s fleet at Trafalgar ? ’ This puzzling 
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question was not answered ; and Mr. Coates resumed his 
seat, when the amicable and convivial relations, which 
had been suspended for an hour, were restored. 

58. John Gordon , Viscount Kenmure , and Lord 
Lochinvar . 

I well recollect the agreeable impression made on my 
mind as a youth the first visit I paid in company with 
my father to Lord Kenmure at his ancient Castle of 
Kenmnre, probably the oldest inhabited residence in 
Scotland. He had resided in early life for some 
twenty years on the Continent, and la belle France had 
imbued him deeply with those attractive and courteous 
manners which, without any reflections on our na- 
tionality, both sexes might do well to imitate. In after 
years, during various tours which I have made in Europe, 
I have often had pointed out to me some old member 
de Vancienne noblesse , the resident of the Faubourg 
St. Germain, of which class I always looked back upon 
Lord Kenmure as an unmistakable type. In the plays 
of Moli&re we meet with personages whom I carry in 
my memory as Striking portraits of the Lord of Lochin- 
var. Burke tells us that 4 manners are of more import- 
ance than laws, as upon them in a great measure the 
laws depend. The law touches us but here and there, 
now and then; whereas manners are what vex or soothe, 
corrupt or purify, exalt or debase, barbarise or refine 
ns? by a constant, steady, uniform, insensible operation, 
like that of the air we breathe. They give their whole 
form and colour to our lives. According to their 

L 
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quality, they aid morals, they supply them, or they 
totally destroy them.’ 

Had Burke lived after Lord Kenmure, I should have 
supposed that in writing the above passage the Scottish 
viscount’s portrait was before him. Lord Kenmure 
likewise acted up to the full character of his country- 
men in being most hospitable. He was fond of a joke, 
and few men could practise one more successfully. 
One of his jokes I now enjoy as heartily as I did when 
I first heard it. Most Scotchmen know that his grand- 
father William, sixth Viscount Kenmure, attached 
himself to the Stuarts, and fought, in 1715, against 
George I., at Preston Pans, where he was taken prisoner, 
and suffered on Tower Hill. One hundred and nine 
years afterwards, George IV. (18 24) restored the honours 
of Kenmure and Lochinvar. The family estates — 
at least the Kenmure Castle portion of them — when 
confiscated, were repurchased by the widow of» the 
attainted viscount. Her son, John Gordon of Kenmure, 
married Frances, only daughter of William, fifth Earl 
of Seaforth ; and she was the mother of the viscount of 
whom I write. He always spoke of his mother in 
terms of the deepest affection, and declared that she, 
and she alone, saved the family from a second«calamity 
in the rebellion of 1 745. Being a clever, strong-minded 1 
woman, she had discovered, soon after her marriage, 
that her husband, like his unfortunate father, was 
a warm supporter of the Stuarts. This discovery 
caused her the deepest anxiety and uneasiness. She 
likewise found out that he was keeping up a secret 
correspondence with the adherents of the Pretender. ^ 
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She had therefore to act promptly and decisively. 
Accordingly, she made a friend of the postmaster, and 
through a confidential servant ha(f all letters for her 
husband first handed to herself for inspection, and thus 
possessed herself of all the secret despatches coming 
either by post or by the hands of messengers. The 
moment for action having arrived, her husband’s impa- 
tience knew no bounds. He was highly indignant 
that his letters were unanswered. Those his devoted 
wife had never allowed to be despatched, and by quietly 
and judiciously hinting to her husband that Prince 
Charles’s party might probably not deem his adherence 
of value, he had been, in consequence, overlooked or 
set aside. This view of matters, so admirably put 
before her husband, succeeded. He became disgusted 
at being thus slighted, and remained in his old Castle 
of Kenmure, dispensing his hospitality and discharging 
his duties as a country gentleman and as head of his 
family, until the explosion broke forth, the sequel of 
which was the attainder of Boyd, Earl of Kilmarnock, 
Fraser, Lord Lovat, and others, followed by their 
execution on Tower Hill. Lord Kenmure had two 
English friends on a visit, and to show them the lower 
district of the county, had arranged to take them the 
following morning to a meeting of the landed proprie- 
tors at Kirkcudbright. His lordship had sent orders 
to the landlady of the little inn half way, where the 
horses were to be baited, to have a first-rate Scotch 
breakfast ready for two English gentlemen and himself. 
He had prepared his friends for seeing an original, on 
whom* he was about to play a trick. During the 
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evening he ordered six eggs to be sent to the drawing- 
room, at the same time desiring one of the grooms to 
go to the stable and pull out some long hairs from a 
horse’s tail, a thing very usual on the banks of the Ken, 
where fishing lines had frequently to be improvised. 

The eggs having arrived through one channel, and 
the horse hairs through another, the noble lord had to 
carry out his first operation, which was, with the aid 
of a needle, to puncture the shell, through which a 
horse-hair was introduced in each egg — a simple process. 
Having arrived at the inn, where breakfast was waiting, 
Lord Kenmure sent for the landlady, and said, 6 I hope 
you have not yet boiled the eggs ?’ 4 no, my lord, 

I hae na boiled them yet.’ 4 Because,’ said his lordship, 
4 one of my friends is so very particular, that he must 
see the eggs first, after which he will 1 ell you, should 
he like their appearance, how long he wishes them to 
be boiled; bring up half-a-dozen as quickly as you* can, 
as we are very hungry.’ The landlady went out and 
came back instantly with half-a-dozen eggs. The 
transfer or exchange of the Kenmure Castle eggs for 
the landlady’s having been slily effected, the former 
were ordered to be boiled two minutes and three quar- 
ters ; the landlady promising to watch the boiling 
herself (my ain sel). As soon as the two minutes and 
three quarters had expired, the lassie had the eggs on 
the table, but scarcely had she got down stairs when the 
bell rang violently — 4 Gang back, Mary, this moment ; 
m, lassie, m, for there’s something twang ; 4 tell 
your mistress to come here instantly,’ said his lordship* 
Away ran the girl, and her mistress was in the presence 
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of the breakfast party forthwith, 6 Why, my good 
woman , 5 exclaimed Lord Kenmure, 4 what, i# the name 
of wonder, is this ? Here is a horse-hair in my egg ! ’ 

4 (rood gracious, ma lord, a lang horse’s hair in the egg! 
Weel, weel, this is ayont 1 nothing I ever kenned 
The poor woman stood so bewildered at the long hair 
which had come out of the egg and was now lying on 
tire table cloth, that Lord Kenmure came to her relief, 
by telling her that it was at all events no fault of hers, 
and that they would now try another egg, when out 
came another horse-hair. His friends were convulsed, 
while the landlady stood aghast. They each broke the 
shell of their respective eggs in the presence of the 
landlady, whose state of mind and amazement at what 
she was witnessing had now reached a point not easily 
to be described ; and the climax of her distress was 
reached when the two visitors for whom she had so 
anxiously prepared a good breakfast had each drawn 
out as long a hair from his egg as Lord Kenmure had 
from both of his. 6 How can you account for this?’ 
said his lordship, 6 Oh, ma lord, I see exactly hoo this 
comes about : that doure , 2 stubborn man, John, in the 
yard (the ostler) is for ever letting the hens into the 
stable, cind they get into the btmkers and eat the 
horses’ corn, and it is noo clear to me that they hae 
swallowed the hair.’ 4 Well, never mind, landlady, we 
have an excellent breakfast here, and I don’t think the 
eggs appear much the worse.’ 

The party drove off; and in the evening returned to 
rest the horses. The first salutation Lord Kenmure 


1 beyond. 


2 obstinate. 
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received from the landlady was, 4 Weel , met lord, they are 
a 9 killed .’ 4 What are killed V 6 The heads are cut off 
every ben I hae , as I will not risk sic anither thing as 
happened to your lordship and the gentlemen this 
morning ; the like o’ it never was known in the hale o’ 
this kivtra 1 afore 9 Sure enough, Lord Kenmure and 
his two visitors saw the poor headless fowls. ‘Then,’ 
said his lordship, addressing the persecuted hostess, ^as 
you are resolved to change the breed, I must do this for 
you, as my hens at the castle never lay eggs with horse * 
hair in them,’ and accordingly his lordship replenished 
the landlady’s poultry-yard on an extensive scale. 

There was always some joke springing up with which 
the excellent Lord of Kcninure was in one way or other 
connected. My father used to relate one which is 
worth recording. There was a prisoner-of-war in Scot- 
land, a distinguished officer of Napoleon’s army, who was 
much esteemed by all who knew him. He was a ’keen 
sportsman, as well as a joyous, agreeable man, and no 
pains were spared either by Lord Kenmure or any of 
the adjoining proprietors to contribute to his amuse- 
ment. The party assembled at Kenmure Castle were 
the following day to shoot across the country to a 
neighbouring proprietor’s seat, he being one* of them. 
Early in the forenoon the attention of the general was 
drawn to a few small black-faced sheep running to the 
top of a Jcnowe 2 and facing round upon the sportsmen. 

4 Vat, vild? ’ 4 Yes,’ said the wag, at whose house the 

party were to dine and sleep, 4 wild sheep.’ 6 Vild 
ships ! Ah, I see,’ said the general , 4 vild moutons — vase, 

* a hillock. 


1 country. 
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yase — vild moutons ; and are they to shoot ? 9 4 Oh, yes , 

, general ; go carefully round and go up to them quietly, 
and you will get an excellent shot.’ ‘ Veri good, veri 
good, I vil approach them doucemenV Accordingly, 
off he started, and carried out the instructions given 
him most correctly, which in a few minutes were re- 
warded by his bagging, at least killing, a 4 vild mouton.’ 
He rejoined the party, greatly delighted at his successful 
debut in this new branch of sport. 

The shooting proceeded, but the general, who was 
much more on the look-out for the 4 vild moutons ’ than 
for grouse or black game, soon espied at a short 
distance a few more of his woolly friends. 4 Voild , 
voild,v ild moutons!’ 6 Now, general, another shot,’ said 
his friend who had first directed his tastes to 4 vild mou- 
tons ’ or 4 vild ships ,’ 4 and now you know how to proceed.’ 

4 Oh yase, oh yase, I vill go doucement 9 He again 
succeeded in killing another 4 vild mouton,’ amidst the 
roars of laughter and congratulations of his brother 
sportsmen, one of whom was the proprietor of the soil, 
if not of the sheep. As the day’s sport was about to 
close, and most of the guns had been fired off, they 
were approaching the house of their friend who had 
wickedly made the general a sheep-slayer, and who 
was famous for his breed of Dorking fowls. The 
general’s attention being called to a flock of them, he 
immediately asked if they 4 vere vild ? ’ 4 Oh yes, very 
wild.’ It was forthwith suggested that the general 
should have an innocent shot on this occasion, and the 
keeper was desired quietly only to put a charge of 
powder in the gun. The owner of the Dorkings 
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enjoyed as much as his friends the general’s anxiety 
to be off for a shot amongst the feathered tribe, telling 
him not to wait for the birds being on the wing, but 
to fire whenever he was within proper distance. One 
of the party, probably Lord Kemnure, artfully substi- 
tuted a gun loaded with shot for the one intended for 
the general, merely charged with powder. They were 
now quiet spectators of the general’s enthusiasm while 
starting on his mission to the Dorkings, and who soon 
had four sprawling on the ground, to the utter dismay 
and amazement of the laird, their owner. All eyes were 
upon the keeper, who, equally astonished as the laird 
and the rest, emphatically declared that he had put 
no shot in the gun he had handed to the general. 
Napoleon’s general gave a cheer of delight at his own 
prowess and great success. The owner of the sheep 
and the owner of the Dorkings were left to settle the 
question, which was pronounced by the neutrals to be one 
of ‘ diamond cut diamond,’ and their Gallic friend who 
was one of the best-tempered men in the world, when 
all matters were explained to him after dinner, laughed 
as heartily as the others did, adding, ‘ Veil, I vill say 
you Scotch gentedmon are veri, veri fonny. You tell 
me to shoot “ vild ships” — 1 shoot vild ships. You tell 

me to shoot “vild ” vat? Dorkings — ‘Ah, » 

“vild Dorkings” — I shoot “ vild Dorkings.” Ah, raillerie 
excellent, excellent.’ 
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59. General Sir James Outram , Bart., G.G.B. 

How much my late brother, William Boyd, the 
Kesident at Baroda, and Political Commissioner in Gu- 
zerat, would have enjoyed to learn of the honours that 
late in life awaited his dear friend ‘ Jemmy Outram’ — 
le Chevalier Bayard of the East, as he was called, 6 the 
knight sans peur et sans reproche 

He had formed a correct estimate of Outram as a lad. 
He used to rate the young soldier, in his own happy 
humorous style, amongst his friends at Poonah and 
Nassuck. 6 1 can’t persuade that fellow Outram of the 
great talents he possesses. If we live to see it, we 
shall iind him a great diplomatist, as well as a great 
general.’ Often did my brother, when assistant com-. 
missioner, under Sir Henry Pottinger, in the social 
circle at Poonah, give out his auguries regarding 
Outram, in which the future Chinese plenipotentiary 
heartily concurred. A good anecdote was told by my 
brother of a rather extraordinary meeting, or almost 
rencontre , he had on one occasion with Outram, while 
he was one of the secretaries to the Government at 
Bombay. The circumstance is well known of Outram, 
who hac>most chivalrously volunteered to the general 
(Lord Keane) for the hazardous service, arriving at 
Bombay with despatches from the army, having passed 
through hostile tribes, in the dress of a native ; in fact, 
accomplished a journey of days or weeks, under circum- 
stances of peculiar peril and adventure. He reached 
Bombay at midnight, and made his way to the residence 
of mj brother, then Government secretary in the 
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Persian department. He effected an entrance to his 
house, but not wishing to disturb the household, quietly 
betook himself to the secretary’s studio, rolled himself 
up in tiger skin, and was soon, as may be conceived, in 
a state of oblivion, after the passages by ‘ flood and 
field’ he had just gone through. The secretary had 
work to do at an early hour, and accordingly repaired 
to his sanctum, when a huge mass presented itself to 
the astounded secretary. Few men had shot more 
tigers than my brother, and as the heap on the floor 
presented evident proofs of vitality, the dirk, the rifle, 
the pistol, all flashed across his mind, as he viewed 
something of which quoad the genus tiger there 
could be no doubt. Fortunately for the future hero of 
Khooshab and Lucknow, he merely applied his foot, 
when, to his unspeakable amazement, out rolled the 
unwashed and unshorn ‘ Jemmy Outram.’ 

60. A Presentiment . 

I remember in my juvenile days the late Colonel the 
Honourable James Stewart, C.B., afterwards Secretary to 
the Treasury in the Duke of Wellington’s Government, 
interesting us extremely, during the Christmds holidays 
in Scotland, with different anecdotes connected with his 
eventful life as a Peninsular soldier. He was the 
youngest son of the noble family of Galloway, and the 
possessor of talents of a high order. He served under 
the great duke, along with his brother, General the 
Honourable Sir William Stewart, G.C.B. On the oc- 
casion to which I refer, amongst the topics that were^ 
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discussed was the amount of faith which might be at- 
tached to a presentiment. Colonel Stewart, although 
disclaiming, as far as I can recollect, any firm reliance 
upon such matters, yet (as Schiller tells us, that 4 so 
often do the spirits of great events stride on before the 
events’) mentioned, in connection with the subject, a 
singular and painful occurrence previous to the battle 
either of Salamanca or of Vittoria. The two armies 
had taken up their position before the fight, when a 
brother officer, a very dear friend of his, came to him 
and said, 4 My dear Stewart, I have had a presentiment 
that I shall be killed to-day ; so take this locket, and 
give it to my dear wife.’ Colonel Stewart tried to 
rally him, but it had no effect. 4 Something tells me,’ 
he said, 4 1 am to be killed, and early in the day.’ 
There was no time for more ; Colonel Stewart put the 
locket in his breast, and among the earliest who fell 
was his friend. After the battle of Toulouse he handed 
the locket to the widow on his return to England. 

We had now to go from grave to gay, and I made 
the colonel and the circle smile at a case in which my 
elder brother and myself were made the pitied objects 
of a presentiment which fortunately for, us was not 
realised/ We had taken our boat one very dark night, 
about nine o’clock, to set our night lines in the middle 
of a loch, or small lake, in front of our house. The 
lines were attached to a long thin upright pole. We 
had with us an old retired carriage lamp ; and after we 
had adjusted our hooks, the idea struck my brother, 
that if tlie fish would not rise to our bait, possibly the 
natives ashore might rise to our candle. We therefore 
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attached the lamp to the supple pole, whose flexibility, 
aided by a moderate breeze, sent our illumination from 
one side of the loch to the other, as fantastically as we 
could possibly desire. It would appear that our cook, 
like all Scotch cooks at that period, was smoking her 
pipe, at the conclusion of the day’s labour, outside the 
house, when her eye caught the mysterious light that 
was flitting so rapidly across the surface of the water. 
Down went the pipe, and up rushed the cook to the 
drawing-room to her mistress, exclaiming at the top of 
her voice, or as near that pitch as she could reach, 

6 Oh, leddie , leddie , the deede lichts (dead lights) are 
fleeing across the loch ! We shall hae something 
happen awfu ! Oh, the puir young gentlemen ! ’ In 
Scotland it is alleged that three nights before a person 
is drowned the dead lights are seen floating over the 
precise piece of water where the drowning is to take 
place. After landing from our boat we had a" short 
distance to walk home, during which we heard a Jlabel 
of tongues ; but this was soon accounted for, on finding 
on the lawn in front of the house the members of the 
family, including our tutor, a parson, with all the do- 
mestics, assembled, from whom we received hearty con- 
gratulations that we were safe. 6 Aye, aye, 1 cried the 
cook ; 6 thank guidness the young gentlemen are safe 
the noo (at present), but it winna last lang .’ According 
to the deede lichts , the catastrophe that awaited us 
could not come off for three nights — that was, two after 
the one then passing. As the cook was the first to 
discover the mysterious lights, she was the great au- 
thority and spokeswoman. She had a long list of case^ 
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to enlarge upon in our country, handed down in her 
own family from father and grandfather, where the 
deeds lichts had invariably appeared three nights 
before the person was drowned. My brother and I 
offered our reverend tutor to take him in the boat, so 
as to have a pull after the lights, but, with all his 
divinity, he declined, and considered such fool-hardi- 
ness on our part most improper. We pressed the 
matter upon him, but no persuasion of ours would 
induce the reverend gentleman to risk his person in the 
boat that night. In fact, had the cook and the tutor 
gone up in a competitive examination as to which of 
the two was the greater alarmist, they must have been 
; bracketed equal.’ Hut no one that eventful night 
discoursed more eloquently, being on terra firma, upon 
the extraordinary phenomenon which they were all 
witnessing, than the parson. During the next three 
clays hay brother and I, although contrary to all ad- 
vice, clerical and lay, were in our boat, night and day, 
more than usual, and when the period of suspense was 
over, we asked the cook to explain the cause of our es- 
caping. 4 JVa, na , young gentlemen, it is true you’ve 
escaped mercifully this time, but that’s no ’ the proper 
way to tflk it, for ye dirma ken that there's no' a 
'drowned man or woman, or twa perhaps, lying at the 
bottom o’ the loch at this verra moment, for the deede 
lichts are never wrung* 

When the story had run an extensive course through- 
out the district, we explained all ; and although I 
have not anv nrnnf of the fact- T vet hone it may have 
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assisted in removing a stupid superstition. This I do 
know, that our tutor avoided for the future all allusion 
to deede lichts in connection with drowning. 

61. The Rev . Dr. Richardson , of Glonfeacle , in the 
County of Tyrone. 

My copybook informed me before I had read 
4 Hamlet ’ that 4 Brevity is the soul of wit,’ and I am 
reminded in these days of disestablishment and disen- 
dowment of one who observed this eminent qualifica- 
tion beyond anyone I ever knew. I have before me, 
in remembrance, that charming and aged Irish Episco- 
palian clergyman, the late Rev. Dr. Richardson, of 
Clonfeacle in the county of Tyrone. In addition to 
his divinity, he was a leading and practical agricul- T 
turist, and occasionally spent a few weeks with my 
father in Scotland, when they were arranging 'their 
plans to keep the price of wheat at a steady average of 
1 00s. to 1 1 os. a quarter I At this period, as a youth, 

I was generally desired by my mother to say grace 
before and after dinner ; but, of course, on the reverend 
doctor’s arrival, I found myself superseded in my office. 

As boys, we admired the doctor’s grade much, 
because it was pithy and concise. My mother’s usual" 
request, 4 Doctor, will you say grace ?’ 4 With pleasure, 
ma’am.’ The words were uttered rapidly, but sono- 
rously — 4 God bless us and our mafe, A men.’ At the 
conclusion of dinner, 4 Doctor, may I ask you?’ 

4 Most sartenly , ma’am. 44 Thank God for what we have 
resawed, Amen.’” 
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On the reverend doctor’s departure I was re-estab- 
lished as dinner chaplain, and thought I could do 
nothing better than strictly to adopt my predecessor’s 
grace, being much shorter than my own, and imitate his 
accent and mode of delivery as closely as I could con- 
trive to do. He was a worthy man, and I considered 
the nearer I could follow him the better. My first 
attempt, 4 God bless us and our mate, J.men,’ was con- 
sidered by all but hay mother very successful, but she 
administered to me a tolerably good wigging, accom- 
panied by a strict injunction not to do so again. She 
was at all times the mildest of mothers, and no sooner 
had she corrected me than it was followed up by , 4 You 
know, my dear, I never approved of the doctor’s mode 
of saying grace.’ Dinner concluded, and called upon 
as usual, and wishing to finish the grace I had studied 
so carefully, out came 4 Thank God for what we have 
maided, -Amen.’ My disendowment was a simple 
affair, and my disestablishment instantly followed. 

The worthy doctor, as an enthusiast in agriculture, 
generally arranged his visit to my father so as to ac- 
company him to the agricultural meetings of one of 
Cumberland’s distinguished 4 worthies,’ the late Mr. John 
Christian Curwen,M.P., of Workingt on Hall. # The doctor 
iiad discovered, or at least had cultivated, a rare spacies 
of grass called florin grass. My father was easily inocu- 
lated with any new agricultural doctrine. 4 Ownely try 
it,’ said the doctor, 4 and yev cows will give dabble 
the quantity of milk immediately ; and what is so 
beautiful in the hoide matter is, that florin grass grows 
better on a mane soil than any other, ounely you must 
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he particular the forst year in getting yer ground into 
order.’ My father accordingly desired his bailiff to 
prepare a quarter of an acre to test the merits of this 
wonderful grass, and the following season when the 
reverend doctor paid his visit there was an excellent 
crop, which he pronounced to he ‘as beautiful as nade he 
sane’ Our bailiff was from Berwickshire— a district 
where they drop the letter 4 r ’ as universally as the 4 h ’ 
is dropped by so many of Her Majesty’s lieges in the 
neighbourhood of Bow Bells, 4 Well, bailiff,’ said the 
doctor, 4 how do you like my new grass?’ 4 It is a 
grind (grand) gas (grass), doctor, but it is too (lea 
(dear).’ 4 Och, now, never mind the dareness at all, at 
all.’ The fact being, that in regard to expense they 
might as well have been preparing the ground for 
tulips under a committee of gardeners from the Horti- 
cultural and Botanical kSocieties. But the doctor 
looked ounely to the solution of his own problem, 
namely, that the bovine race preferred fiorin grass to 
any other. There was unquestionably an aroma from 
this grass which was very enticing, and this the doctor 
wished to demonstrate by ocular proof. A party of 
visitors, thg agricultural element prevailing, assembled 
in front of our house to witness the trial ^of ‘grass 
proper ’ versus 4 fiorin grass,’ and the doctor, a septua- 
genarian, with his Irish valet, Dennis, superintended 
the arrangements, which were not complicated. Dennis 
placed a small quantity of the fiorin grass qn the 
ground, and while this was being done one of the 
spectators remarked how fragrant it was. 4 It is all, 
8or 9 fragrancy,’ remarked the doctor. Over th« fiorin 
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grass a thick coating of grass proper was thrown. 
During these preliminaries Dennis and his master Were 
earnestly colloquial, but the talk was carried on in 
ould Irish. Dennis and another servant were now to 
be despatched to the byre, or cowhouse, for a cow, but 
before starting a witty spectator said to him, 6 Now, 
Dennis, after all that old Irish your master and you 
have been talking so quietly, don’t you be bringing out 
an Irish cow that may be in the secret.’ 6 Upon my 
sacred honour, sorf said Dennis, 4 1 never exchanged a 
single word with master about the cow, and furder , 
80 i\ I dount bdaive his honour here — and he is not far 
wrong — lias a single Paddy amongst his cows. Plaise, 
nor, will you come wid me and pick out a cow?’ 4 Oh 
no, Dennis ; be off and bring your own cow.’ The 
animal arri ved, and had its attention directed to the 
little heap of grass, when it at once scented out some- 
thing, for sure enough it pushed aside with its nose the 
grass on the top until it reached the florin grass, which 
it lost no time in devouring. The test was a great 
success, and the veteran divine and agriculturist was in 
a rapture of delight. 6 If that dount carry conviction 
to you Scotchmen what will ? It is as dare as day- 
light that florin grass must suparsade all other grass.’ 
*Tke doctor and my father’s bailiff did not fraternise, as 
the latter looked to the cost of production and not to 
the aroma. 4 What’s the use,’ said the doctor, 4 of 
spoking to a man who won’t use all the letters of the 
alphabet ? How can such a man know anything about 
florin grass 1’ The bailiff, although he dropped the 
letter ir’ in all words entitled to have it, stuck to his 
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point. 6 We a (are) obleeged, dodo , in this county to 
be content with mutton both (broth), although we 
should not object to tutle (turtle) soup.’ The contro- 
versy here ended, and with it the future production of 
florin grass as a cheap staple food for my father’s cows. 

The doctor was full to overflowing with most inter- 
esting details of the Irish rebellion, and as boys we 
often asked him to recount some of them, and describe 
scenes of which he had been an eye-witness. He was 
a man of great determination and personal courage. 
Never was there a stouter member of the Church — 
militaiit shall I say ? — than he was. He and his house- 
hold had once to defend their lives against a midnight 
attack of a body of rebels, who were effectually beaten 
off. I remember, the first time that he related the 
circumstances, his asking me to ring the bell for 
Dennis, as he could correct him if he went astray in 
his narrative, 6 And, moreover,’ added the doctor, 
6 Dennis did a dale more of the fighting than myself.’ 
It would appear that the reverend doctor had very strong 
political proclivities, such as would not be tolerated, as 
exercised by him, in the present day, and private in- 
formation reached him that his residence would most 
probably be attacked on an early night. 4 Well,’ then 
said the doctor, 4 1 thought it ounely prudent to pro- 
vide myself with a few copies of 44 Brown Bess,” alias 
moskds , and a fairish quantity of powder and shot. 
My indoor sarvants were all right and faithful — more 
than I could say for those outside. That being so, I 
darned (deemed) it wise to lay in a good stock of pro- 
visions in case we had to stand a bit of a 8ai@e* K 
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was rather a starmy night, but it was full moon, and 
we were all as near being in our beds as passible. 
Everything was well barricaded below, when Dennis 
slipped into the drawing-room, and at once put out the 
candles, 66 For bedad , sor” says he, “the boys (the 
rebels) are coming over the lawn, and will be firing 
slog (slug) into this room before they ever ask a ques- 
tion.”’ At this part of the recital the doctor, address- 
ing his man Friday, ‘ Now, Dennis, correct me if I go 
blondering , for I wish to tell the yong gintilmen the 
horde story before they go to bed.’ ‘ You’re all right 
sor , yet.’ ‘Then I thought the proper order I should 
give, and I recollect I said to Dennis — now didn’t I 
Dennis ?’ ‘ Yes, sor , you did.’ “‘Now Dennis,” says I, 
“ you’ll just let the boys alone until they try aither the 
front door or the back door.’” ‘That’s the very words 
you said, sor.' ‘ Now Dennis had resolved to place one 
half # of our little force to command aich door; and 
didn’t Brown Bess do her work right well ! for after 
the first discharge they all boulted. But the ounely 
foolish thing we did that night 1 — and Dennis you aften 
ouned it ’ — ‘ I did, sor ’ — 6 was wasting our shot when 
they were scampering aff \ and they thought so too, and 
that we couldn’t have much more left, and they were 
about right, but not altogether. Dennis saw the mis- 
take we had made in wasting our powder, and, although 
I say it before Dennis himself, it is ounely the truth 
when I do say it, that I never knew him to be at a loss 
for an expadient. “Now, sor,” said Dennis, “their 
blod is up, and they’re right share to be back in an 
hour, thinking we shall be glad to be looking after 
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some rest in our beds. Well, sor, this very afternoon 
* I cot off the lead pipe as far as I could rditch , to save 
the boys the troble of doing it, and slog is never at all 
of any use without powder ; and I’ll jist tell you what, 
,w, Tim and my own self are going to do wulout a 
marcel of delay, and that is, to put two pots on the 
kitchen fire for to boil the lead, and the very moment 
I see them comming I’ll put one pot under Tim’s care, 
and the other I’ll take mighty good care of myself.” 
Sure and cartain Dennis was right, as it was very little 
more than over the hour when we saw a larger nomber 
than ever comming . They evidently thought we hadn’t 
another shot in the locker — which was not exactly the 
case, as we had all our Brown Besses loaded — or that 
we were sound aslope. Dennis said we must not fire 
another shot outside the house, but kape them to 
guard our staircase, for Dennis saw what I did not — 
that, if they once got in, we should be driven up to 
our first landing, and then that every shot would tell 
a good tale for itself.’ 

I so well recollect how deeply my brothers and 
myself had now become absorbed in the reverend 
doctor’s description. ‘ Now, Dennis, I’m going on all 
right ? ’ ‘Every word, sor, is the truth, if there never 
was annother word spoken in the houle world.’ ‘ Then, 
yong gintilmen , all I now did was to superintend, for 
I left all to Dennis.’ 6 You did, sor .’ 6 Well, jist as 

Dennis had foretould , a part of the rebels came to aitch 
door, and in less time than I have been now spoking , 
Dennis had a shower of boiling lead over his lot, and 
Tim the same over his. Never since ould Iceland 
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was a contry was such a scraich heard as that night the 
moment the hot lead racked them. They boulted , och*. 
scraming in such a manner as I shall never forget, and 
although I know right well they came to morder me, 
my heart gave way to hear their cries. Well, then, I 
called Dennis to ask him what he thought, and all he 
said was, “ I promise you, sor, they’ll not be after 
trobling us a gin this night ; and take my advice, sor, 
and go to bed and slape at aise I was never once 
bothered after this during the houle of the rebellion, 
but I always tould the boys when I met them that 
Dennis and I would be ready to fight it out with them 
at any time. Their usual remark was, “Och, bad 
lock to Dennis !”’ We' asked the doctor if any of the 
rebels were killed. 6 That,’ said he, 6 1 never enquired 
after, for I was tould that they preferred leaping soch 
matters to themselves ; and I had no objection. All I 
knefw is this, that there were little pools of blod all 
round the house, and, as Dennis will tell you, th eounely 
thing we picked up in the morning was one of their 
fingers.’ Dennis, who was a good deal more communi- 
cative on this more delicate part of the subject than 
his master^ said that he had 6 good raison to belaive that 
the kilfr&nd wounded were aither thirteen or fourteen.’ 

62. A reason for eschewing Politics . 

A friend of mine, now an octogenarian,, gave up 
politics from a fright he had in early life. He 
happened to be in Piccadilly when Sir Francis Burdett 
was feeing removed to the Tower, and seeing the. mob 
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busily engaged in tearing up the paving stones to throw 
at the soldiers, he retreated, and sought refuge in the 
Gloucester Coffee-house ; but there he discovered it was 
a case of removing £rom the frying-pan into the fire, 
for on entering the coffee-room he found a gentleman, 
who proved to be a lieutenant in the navy, telling a 
person, who was evidently a warm sympathiser of the 
honourable baronet, that he would not allow him to go 
on uttering such sedition against the Crown and the 
Government. But the other retorted that he would 
say or do what he liked. 6 Then,’ replied the son of 
Neptune, 6 if you persevere I shall stuff your head up 
the chimney.’ This threat proved, in legal phraseology, 
an effectual estoppel, but it gave my friend ever after a 
distaste for politics. 

The following letter in connection with Sir Francis 
Burdett, which my esteemed friend Mr. Richard Galloway 
allowed me to see and to have a copy from his valuable 
collection of autographs, will he read with interest. 
It is addressed (1837) to his father, then about to leave 
London for Egypt, by his friend Mr. Hume, M.P., and 
shows the opinion entertained in France in 1810 of the 
honourable baronet, alias (then) Westminster’s glory 

t 

Bryanstone Square, July 1,1 37. 

6 My dear Sir, — I have read Mr. Backhouse’s letter, 
and your answer to the memorandum to Viscount 
Palmerston, and you may depend on my attending to 
any wish you may have respecting the affairs of Egypt. 
If you have the opportunity of mentioning to the 
Pacha that I have always retained a sense of obligation 
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for the attention showed me in 1810, when I was in 
Egypt, he may perhaps recollect the circumstance of, 
my being with him when the French Consular Agent 
read a paper from Paris, in which there was an account 
of a revolt in England, and that Sir Francis Burdett 
had been declared king. I mentioned that it was 
impossible to suppose such an event, but it was possible 
he might have been arrested on some charge of treason. 
It was the time he was taken to the Tower. Wishing 
you a pleasant voyage, 

‘ I remain yours sincerely, 

(Signed) ‘Joseph Hume. 

1 Alexander Gallo way, Esq.’ 


Mr. Galloway, whom Jeremy Bentham, in his corre- 
spondence, addresses as ‘My worthy and highly-esteemed 
old •friend,’ used to relate a good story of two city 
officials, one Sheriff Parkins, a somewhat eccentric and 
irascible person, and the other Charles Pearson, after- 
wards the City solicitor, usually styled ‘Charlie Pearson.’ 
(I may mention en passant that Pearson may be con- 
sidered the godfather of the Underground Kailway 
system ki London, inasmuch as he foresaw what was 
1 coming, and recommended that the Corporation should 
retain the Fleet Valley property for railway purposes.) 
Pearson was for two or three years M.P. for Lambeth. 
When a young man, he and Sheriff Parkins could 
never agree, and their disputes frequently reached a 
very dangerous point, the sheriff threatening to give 
Pears|pn a thrashing. A member of the Corporation, 
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who felt an interest in Pearson, said one day to him : 4 If 
you don’t take care that sheriff will give you a precious 
good licking, for he prides himself on his boxing 
accomplishments ; an<^ were you to take my advice you 
would follow the fashion, and, like the Marquis of 
Worcester and other young swells, go to Belasco (the 
black pugilist) and have some lessons.’ Pearson took 
the hint, and lost no time in placing himself either 
under Aby Belasco, who flourished as a pugilist in 1 8 1 7, 
or Israel Belasco, who was equally famous in 1819. 
Pearson was an apt scholar in this as in everything else 
he set his mind to, for within a week of practising with 
his dark instructor he planted so strong a blow into 
Belasco’s chest or stomach— a little of both — as to 
make him exclaim, 4 Vy, my goodness, you ’its has 
’ard has Sheriff Parkins ! ’ 4 What do you know of 

Sheriff Parkins ? ’ 4 Vat do hi know hof Sheriff 

Parkins ! Vy, hi did teach ’im to box.’ * % 

This information mad'e Pearson the more assiduous 
in his studies, and Belasco having pronounced his 
pupil a most apt and accomplished scholar, it is 
supposed that the hit Pearson made so successfully into 
Belasco’s 4 breadbasket,’ as I believe it is pugilistically 
termed, must have reached the ears of the sheriff, as 
he kept himself for the future at a respectful distance 1 
from Charlie Pearson. 

63. Lord John Russell and the 4 Repale ’ of the Corn 

Laws . 

Roger Rock — I give his name, as I have nothing to 
record of him that is not of a satisfactory nature. »Rock 
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had his strong political predilections, and to no 
distinguished member of the political arena did he 
extend his admiration so fervently as to the above 
illustrious member of the House |>f Bedford. Kock was 
acknowledged by all my friends to be a perfect valet — 
no boots ever shone more brilliantly, nor clothes ever 
better brushed than by Iiock, and no morning news- 
paper was earlier or more minutely scanned over than 
by Roger Rock. When he came to my room in the 
morning I generally asked him for the news, as he 
seemed to me to have some means of obtaining the 
morning journals the moment they were published. 
He was a walking agenda, and could place before you 
in the .richest vernacular of the county of Roscommon 
a synopsis of the politics of the previous day. 6 You 
will find, soTf such and such a question 4 ably discossed 
in the “Times,” “Post,” “Daily News,” and “Chronicle” 
(for fie had an opportunity of seeing all the morning 
papers), and also in the “ Herald,” but then, agin, yev 
honour, the “ Herald ” has it own Innings? It not 
unfrequently happened that I could have preferred 
delaying Rock’s political information for another hour 
so as again to 4 shrink to that sweet forgetfulness of 
life.’ Bift if Lord John Russell had put an opponent 
*down in debate the previous night in St. Stephen’s, 
Rock could not possibly allow me to read the fact in 
the paper for myself— he must be the first to communi- 
cate it. One morning Rock, after locating the hot 
water, clothes and boots, avoided politics entirely, and 
touched upon horse-racing. 4 Why, sor, the young 
f gintilmen are going Co Ascot Races to-morrow, and 
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are very anxious that yer honour would give me lave 
to attend them, and look after their lonch ; at same 
time, sor, I would jost be taking a bit of care of them,’ 
I told him I had no objection to his going to look after 
the young gintelmen. 6 All right, sor.’ Next day 
Rock was &t Ascot, and when lonch was over, and the 
time fixed, some two hours afterwards, to leave the 
course for London, he told the party 6 he would like 
mightily to have a stroll, if it were ounely to saa (see) 
what sort of a place Ascot was ; although it was a quare 
(queer) thing for him to say, he had never been on 
Ascot racecourse till that day.’ The permission was 
given ; but my young relatives being most desirous, as 
their companions were, to see how an Irishman — and 
that Irishman Rock — conducted himself on a first visit 
to Ascot, resolved to watch his movements, vulgo , 
to 4 dodge him.’ They were close behind him when 
he entered a large booth filled to a cram, pushing, his 
way into it with great difficulty, when it seems the 
thought struck him that the talismanic name of Lord 
John Russell might assist him in making progress. 
Villiers, Cobden, and Bright were then riding their 
com law race on all the chief courses of the kingdom. 
At the top of his voice he called out ‘Lord John 
Russell and a resale of the corn laws — you understand 
that J And again, in an equally high-pitched key, 

4 Lord John Russell and a repale of the corn laws.’ 
The astounded Berkshire farmers faced round upon 
the intruder. 6 What do you know, Paddy, about the 
repeal of the com laws ? ’ 4 “ Paddy,” do you say ? 

and down went the Berkshire farmer, more probably 
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two of them, for Eock was six feet in height, and 
powerfully built. My young friends called in the 
aid of the police to rescue Eock, without which he 
would probably never have again mentioned the name 
of Bussell. He was released with a smashed hat, 
instead of head. The hat was never again seen by 
Eock, and was no doubt retained as a relic of what a 
Berkshire farmer had earned off in his fight to retain 
the corn laws. Next day, having heard of the affair, 
I asked Eock how it happened. 6 Och, sor, and it is 
all true, for I had been aften tould it, that these 
Barksheere farmers were a very bad lot.’ 6 But, Bock, 
you must have brought it entirely upon yourself, for 
the Berkshire farmers are a quiet, respectable body of 
men.’ ^1 beg pardon, sor, but yer honour is entirely 
mistaken in that, for I was jost as pacably inclined as 
any man on Ascot race haith, I ounely wanted to 
know* how these farmers trated the question of corn 
law repale, and I thought there was no mighty harm, 
sor, in mentioning a respectable and clever gintilman's 
name, and I quietly called out, “ Lord John Bussell 
and a repale of the corn laws.” What right, yer 
honour, had they be to be displazed at that ? — and thin 
to be commiing on me with their right down impurte - 
%anee : What do you know, Paddy, about the repale of 
the corn laws ? ” You know, sor , no county of Eoscom- 
mon man could stand soch an insolt , and I knocked 
one of them down — it might be two — there and thirty 
and a dirty mane advantage they took, by destroying 
hat, leaping it too.’ 
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64. The Dean of Faculty (subsequently Lord 
Robertson) and Rock . 

Mr. Patrick Robertson, afterwards the eminent Scotch 
judge, was very partial to my Irish servant Rock', and 
Rock in return always described the lamed dane as 
the very cliverest giniilman that Scotland had ever 
produced. A friend who was at my house one after- 
noon when Mr. Robertson called, and was behind the 
scenes, described a laughable colloquy between the 
Dean of Faculty and Rock. 

6 Is your master at home, Rock ?’ 4 He is not, Mr. 

done, but he is somewhere hard by. I hope I see 
you well, sor ? ’ 4 Only so so, Rock, the hot weather 

knocks me up.’ 4 1 dount wonder, sor ; it reminds me, 
sor , of the weather in the Houly City in the month of s 
August' (Rock was a staunch Roman Catholic). 4 It 
creates thirst, great thirst, Rock.’ 4 It does, lhdade, 
sor.’ 4 Rock.’ 4 Yes, sor .’ 4 What excellent claret that 
was we had here the other night ! 5 4 First-rate, yer 

honour.’ 4 If your master had been at home, I would 
have asked him to allow me to quench my thirst with 
some.’ 4 1 can manage that for you, Mr. dane, as I 
have got a nice cool bottle that was left ouff last time, 
and master will be right glad to hear that yer honmfr 
got it.’ 4 Then, Rock, I shall walk up stairs ; first, 
the claret.’ 4 Yes, sor.’ 4 Then a bottle of iced water ; 

I know you can manage that.’ 4 All right, sor ; and the 
newspaper ? ’ 4 After that, you need not disturb your 

master.’ 4 1 shall have all with you, sor, immadiately> 
The moment after attending to the learned danef- 
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wants, Rock returned to the gentleman, who had heard 
the tete-a-tete between them. 4 $or, do you know who 
that gintilman is?’ 4 Not exactly, Rock.’ 6 Why, 
,w, he is the (lane of all the law in Scotland ; and 
auch) 8or , for an after-dinner spaich there never was 
such a gintilman ; ounely , sor, git my master to tell 
you the story about the county of PMes (Peebles) 
and the dane — ounely dount say, sor, I tould you.’ 

This story, which tickled Rock’s fancy, as many others 
of the learned dean’s did, arose out of the following 
circumstance. Mr. Robertson was in London as 
counsel on some important appeal case from the Scotch 
courts to the House of Lords, in which one of our 
northern counties was interested — Sutherland, I think. 
The case had been before their lordships one or two 
days, and Mr. Robertson was to proceed in his argument 
the following forenoon. At a dinner party, at which * 
I met the learned gentleman, there was present a 
baillie, or other magisterial magnate, • from the 
county of Peebles ; and some allusion having been 
made to the case in which Mr. Robertson was engaged, 
the baillie remarked, 4 Ah, Mr. Robertson, there is no 
fear 0 ’ the coonty o’ Sutherland not being attended 
to, but our wee coonty o’ Peebles is just looked upon as 
a nonentity. You never hear o’ the coonty o’ Peebles nae 
mair than if it didna belang to Scotland.’ 4 That is 
very wrong, baillie,’ said the learned Scotch advocate. 
‘Oli, it’s mair than wrangj said the baillie, 4 it’s 
doonright disgracefu’. ’ 4 Well,’ said Mr. Robertson, 

‘ anything, baillie, I can do to bring the county of 
tf^ebles^nto notice, ! beg to assure you, without any 
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particular reference to its excellent trout-fishing, which 
should never be lost sight of, will afford me great 
pleasure and satisfaction.’ 

A witty friend at the table asked the learned 
gentleman how he could bring the county of Peebles 
into notice. 4 Why, I shall satisfy you very soon on 
that head, and the baillie also, by making a beginning 
to-morrow. After what I have heard to-night, I shall 
consider it my duty, so long as it does not interfere 
with those interests which I now represent, to bring 
the county of Peebles under the especial attention of 
the Chancellor and the judges, as well as all the peers, 
lay and spiritual, who may be present. The baillie 
has made out a very strong case of grievance, and the 
sooner it is remedied the better.’ 

The baillie was silent, and if one could judge what 
was passing through his mind, I think he regretted 
that in his patriotic desire to serve his native county 
he had ever mentioned the subject. Our witty friend 
was still pressing to know precisely how our learned 
friend was to proceed in the Peebles affair next day 
in the House of Lords. 4 1 shall take my own course 
in that,’ said the learned advocate, 4 but if you will 
promise to give me whitebait at Greenwich on 
Saturday, I, in return, promise you, as I do my friend 
the baillie, to mention the county of Peebles twenty 
times to-morrow before the Lord Chancellor, and before 
the week is out, the baillie, with his friends in Peeble- 
shire, will see by the Scotch newspapers that I fulfilled 
my promise.’ The baillie, so far as the claret and 
other good things permitted, was very grave'at tbi^ 
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intimation. Accordingly, next morning, when Mr. . 
Robertson was about to resume his argument before 
the Chancellor, and seeing some of his friends of the 
previous evening present, he said to one of them, ‘ I 
hold you responsible to keep a correct account of the 
number of times I mention the county of Peebles. 
He then began, and had not proceeded in his speech 
more than five minutes, when he said, ‘ My lords, I 
shall now put a hypothetical case. I shall suppose I 
am arguing this case before your lordships for the 
county of Peebles, and your lordships are aware — at 
least some of your lordships are — that the county of 
Peebles is in the south of Scotland, within a short 
distance of Edinburgh, ‘the capital. The county of 
Peebles, my lords, is therefore differently circumstanced 
from the county of Sutherland, a northern county.’ 
The learned counsel kept constantly looking over his 
shoulder, and in something more than a whisper 
expressed a hope that he was taking a correct note 
of the numbers. At last his friend tapped the learned 
gentleman on the shoulder, and told him his white- 
bait for Saturday was safe, as he had mentioned the 
county of Peebles twenty-four times. ‘ Honour, 
bright?’ Honour bright,’ was the reply. The 
learned gentleman now concluded his argument with- 
out further reference to the county of Peebles, and, on 
the Saturday enjoyed his whitebait much, telling the 
party that he had never won a Greenwich dinner so 
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65. Lord Robertson dining ivith Mr. Galt , the Novelist. 

I heard the late Mr, Galt say that one of the most 
brilliant after-dinner displays of Patrick Robertson’s 
powers took place at his table in London ; my late 
father and elder brother were present. I unfortunately 
was not invited, and can, therefore, give only an out- 
line. 

It may be recollected that some forty years ago, two 
Scotch magistrates took upon themselves the respon- 
sibility of closing an Orange lodge in the town of 
New ton- Stewart, Wigtonshire, Both magistrates 
were strict Conservatives, or rather Tories, and anti- 
Catholics. The Hon. Montgomery Stewart was one, 
my father the other. It created much excitement 
throughout the land, and the magistrates in question 
were pronounced to be a brace of Justice Shallows in 
arrogating to themselves such extensive powers. Their 
plea was expediency. They considered they were 
acting wisely and prudently in their attempt to pre- 
vent a collision in the district between the Catholics— 
an important section of the local population — and the 
Orange party. The late Duke of Cumberland and the 
Earl of Roden thought differently, and a prosecution 
was commenced in the Scotch courts against the two 
offending magistrates. Mr. Robertson was retained by 
the Orange lodge party, and the case was ripe for dis- 
cussion when the two magistrates, terrified out of 
their propriety at the costs which they saw might be 
thrown upon them, struck their colours to the Orange 
flag, and the prosecution was quashed. The ♦Earl oij 
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Blessington, who that day dined with Mr, Galt, had 
been for some time absent in Italy, and after dinner 
made an accidental allusion to the fact of some Scotch 
magistrates having attempted to close an Orange lodge, 
unconscious that one of them was present, and equally 
so that Mr. Robertson, the leading counsel for the pro- 
secution, was also one of Mr. Galt’s guests. 6 Oh I ’ 
said Mr. Galt, c Mr. Robertson, can tell you everything 
connected with the affair.’ The learned gentleman at 
once said it would afford him the greatest pleasure, 
and as Lord Blessington was as 'familiar as himself with 
the language of Tasso and Ariosto (at that time he 
knew nothing whatever of Italian), he would state 
tlie whole case as it would have been laid before the 
court in Scotland, in an Italian chaunt. His voice 
was basso , and as powerful as that of Lablache. Each 
line ended magistrate or 0 range- lodge-o. The un- 
fortunpte magistrates — one an attentive listener — were 
laid out in the richest colours of burlesque. The roars 
of laughter that accompanied the learned chorister 
throughout his chaunt may be well conceived, and 
Lord Blessington’s surprise was extreme, when he dis- 
covered that one of .the two delinquent magistrates 
was sittiri^ next to him. My father’s health was 
ftnrnediately proposed by Mr. Robertson, and in re- 
turning thanks, he wisely avoided the main issue, 
but expressed the great satisfaction he had experienced 
in finding the Italian language, in which his learned 
friend appeared so much at home, so simple to under- 
stand, as he had not lost a single word. All he would 
r^y in reference to the important and exciting question 

» 
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which had been brought up that evening and had con- 
vinced him* as a Scotch magistrate, that the learned 
gentleman’s jovial powers were as formidable when 
clothed in Italian as his legal powers when attired in 
Scotch, was that as it had been the first Orange lodge 
which either his colleague or himself had attempted 
to close in their magisterial capacity, his learned friend 
might rely it should be the last. 


66. The Dean of Faculty (Lord Robertson ) at 
Eglinton Castle . 

The late Earl of Eglinton, who was very partial to 
the learned lord, on one occasion invited him to pass 
a few days during the autumnal recess, at Eglinton 
Castle, where a house full of visitors from the south had * 
assembled. No doubt he had told them whom they 
would meet — possibly even Mr. Kobertson’s personal 
appearance had been canvassed ; in fact, in telling the 
story he said he was satisfied it had, although he well 
knew that his kind and popular host would make him out 
as handsome as he dared to do. To those who never saw 
Lord Kobertson, I may mention that his countenance 
was a most sagacious one and full of bonhonosnie. He 
was the possessor of what Montaigne declares to be* 

6 the most manifest sign of wisdom, continued cheer- 
fulness.’ He was of the build of Dr. Johnson, one 
whom you could not fail to remark and could never for- 
get. As he could not allow the slightest opportunity to 
escape of having his joke, even at the cost of his own 
person becoming the subject of it, I must relate how 
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he played himself off against a distinguished visitor 
at the Castle, on the day of his arrival. He had 
reached the drawing-room en grande tenue before 
even his noble and popular host or any of the company 
had arrived. 

In a few minutes a very exquisitely dressed visitor, 
about twenty-five years of age, sauntered into the room ; 
the Dean was about forty-five, and the disparity in 
regard to weight and rotundity between himself and the 
gentleman whom he was about to address, was even 
more disproportionate than that of years. The learned 
Dean argued to himself, — 6 This personage can be 
nothing less than an hereditary legislator, high, very 
high, in the upper ten thousand. I wonder,’ said the 
wit, 6 if he ever heard of me in the lofty region in which 
he floats. It would be surpassingly gratifying to find 
that Patrick Robertson was a name familiar in that ele- 
vated sphere. I can’t reasonably expect such a thing, 
but ascertain it I will, and that before Lord Eglinton 
enters the room.’ He approached the visitor, and 
opened thus : 4 I presume, sir, I have the honour of ad- 
dressing Mr. Patrick Robertson ’ ? In a reply as rabid 
as it was rapid, he said, 4 1 am not Mr. Patrick Robertson,’ 
turning iiTstantly away to a table covered with prints, 
and throwing off with electric speed an expression of 
ineffable disdain and marked displeasure at the bare 
idea that he was Patrick Robertson, or the possessor of 
a name so plebeian. While the Dean was ruminating 
and quite convinced that he had 6 taken nothing by his 
motion’ of enquiry in regard to himself, the door 
'Opened? and Lord Eglinton entered with a large 
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number of his guests. ‘How do, Dean?* ‘How do 
you do, Mr. Bobertson ? ’ from half the party. The 
astonished friend of the noble earl who had made good 
his first retreat to a table covered with works of art, 
now made a further retrograde movement to one end 
of the room. After the full and usual exchange of 
civilities had parsed — for in those days introductions 
were the rule — the learned dean heard in modulated 
soprano, ‘ Eglinton , Eglinton , I wish you to explain 
the subject of this picture to me.’ Lord Eglinton 
obeyed the summons. ‘ Why, Eglinton, your friend 
that dean whom I found here alone when I came down 
stairs, must be an odd man, for he said to me, “ I pre- 
sume I am addressing Mr. Patrick Bobertson.” * 
‘ Well, what did you say?’ ‘Why, I told him I was 
not Mr. Patrick Bobertson.’ Lord Eglinton’s roar of 
laughter which followed this explanation affected the 
risible organs of all, save one. 

The story was in excellent hands with the joyous 
head of the house of Montgomery, who made it the 
prelude of one of the most joyous evenings of humour 
and jocularity (and they were many) ever passed in 
Eglinton Castle. 

67. The Dean of Faculty and Waterloo Bridge . 

Nothing came amiss to the learned Dean provided it 
secured a good laugh, and no joke was in his opinion 
more successful than racing a friend across Waterloo 
Bridge, which he declared to be superb, though others 
less learned might have looked upon it as the half-, 
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holiday pastime of a pack of school boys. A friend 
well known in the Scotch circles in London who was 
proud of his gymnastic powers, and especially of his 
running, was expatiating on this branch of atheleticism 
at his own table, when a facetious guest challenged him 
in all apparent earnestness to run on any morning he 
chose to appoint between the hours of half-past six and 
half-past seven, from the Surrey to the Middlesex side 
of Waterloo Bridge. Our host accepted the challenge, 
and invited the party to breakfast with him afterwards. 
All arrangements being made with the bridge-keepers, 
at half-past six on the morning fixed, with two com- 
panions, our friend appeared in a light overcoat, attired 
underneath in the costume of a regular athlete. No 
Greek or Roman competitor could have been more 
correctly equipped, although the dress was somewhat 
more absurd than that, if we may believe Thucydides, 
worn by those who contested at Olympia with mere 
linen bandages round their loins. 

The bridge was crossed and re-crossed by the subject 
of the hoax, until the clock struck seven ; his opponent 
and his friends having screened themselves at the 
Surrey side of the bridge to witness his peripateticism : 
and amdngst the remarks that reached them was : 

* i That fellow is always late. I never asked him 

to run, it was his own olfer ; he promised to be here at 
half-past six, and now it is past seven,* &c. 

Ten minutes past seven. More people passing by 
this time than was altogether agreeable. The clock 
chimes half-past seven, when even the bridge- 
keepers become uneasy, and politely intimate that 
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they consider it now too late for the race, and recom- 
mend it being postponed until next morning. The 
expectant runner, thoroughly disappointed, hurries with 
his companions from the bridge and drives home, 
and just as he arrives, another much larger party 
headed by the challenger drives up to eat a first-rate 
Scotch breakfast. The entertainer — the victim in both 
cases — was complimented on his brilliant appearance 
on the bridge, and congratulated on the charming 
hour’s walk he had had undisturbed on so brilliant a 
morning in the charming month of June. Ile was then 
assured by the challenger that he must have misunder- 
stood him, 4 as he never wished to run him out on 
Waterloo Bridge — his desire was to trot him out.’ 

68. A recollection of Tom Campbell . 

Tlie poet was dining with my brother and ntyself 
when a witty and humorous friend, whose hospitality in 
the neighbourhood of Harrow for many years is still 
remembered by a large circle of friends, was of the 
party, and drew out the Bard of Hope very successfully. 
The poet had just returned from Algiers, and was full 
to overflow with anecdotes connected with* his resi- 
dence in Northern Africa. He gave us a most anima- 
ted description which did not suffer in illustration from 
his having imbibed a bottle and a half of claret. ‘ Oh,’ 
said the poet, 6 1 can never forget my visit to the desert ; 
oh, dear me, no ; an impression was made on my mind 
there, that can never be erased. Yes, it is quite true; 
her image is before me now — one of Nature’s gentle- 
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women. Oh that poor and exquisitely beautiful Arab 
girl ! it grieves me to the heart to think what will be 
her fate. The chisel of Canova never produced any- 
thing to bear a comparison with that angelic young 
Arab.’ 

His pathos had now reached a serious point, as the 
tears trickled down his cheeks ; but he so far rallied as 
to be able to tell us, that if he had ever intended to 
marry -a second time, that Arab girl should have been 
his wife. On hearing this, we reminded him, that 
there were always two interested in a marriage contract, 
and that possibly on his popping the question to this 
captivating and enchanting girl of the desert, she might 
have replied in the words of ‘ the Shunamite woman,’ 

4 I dwell among my own people.’ ‘ That is quite true,’ 
said the poet, * and it might have been the answer.’ 

Our friend, the same who plotted and carried out 
the Waterloo Bridge ‘ trot out,’ took up the question, 
and addressing the poet, said, ‘ Supposing you had 
married this lovely maiden of the desert, what would 
you have called your eldest son ? ’ 4 How can I answer 
•such a question ? But, on second thoughts, I dare.say 
—looking round the table— it is something good — I 
really d« not know what I should have called him.’ 

* ‘ Well, I shall tell you what, in my opinion, you should 
have called the boy— “ Sandy Campbell.” ’ 4 Ah,’ said 
Campbell — ‘ good, very good — you will be the death of 
^e. In the meantime* here’s to you in a bumper of 
claret.’ 
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69. Dr. Blomfield , Bishop of London. 

The last time I saw the Bishop was at the Mansion 
House. The Lord Mayor (Alderman Hunter) and 
Lady Mayoress had invited my wife and myself to the 
annual banquet given to the Bench of Bishops in the 
Egyptian Hall, which is considered, with the usual 
dinner to the members of the Cabinet and to Her 
Majesty’s judges, amongst the most attractive of the 
Lord Mayor’s parties. I shall always look back upon 
the speech of the Bishop of London on that occasion 
with peculiar interest. The Lord Mayor and the 
Bishop had been schoolfellows at a school kept by the 
Bishop’s father at Bury St. Edmunds. They had now 
reached their respective goals — the one the Bishopric, 
and the other the Mayoralty of London, and were there 
to congratulate each other ; and we to congratulate 
ourselves on having witnessed in their persons what 
brilliant talents and moral worth in the one, and 
indomitable industry and high character in the other, 
can achieve in this country. 

The Bishop was not only himself a witty man but 
one who could appreciate wit in others. I recollect a 
much respected friend of mine, a clergymamin Essex, 
making me laugh at an anecdote which the Bishop 
used to relate with infinite zest. A new church had 
been erected in his diocese, and a day was appointed 
for the consecration. The Bishop having received 
several letters, some anonymous, attacking the taste of 
the architect, as they alleged, for introducing gewgaws 
both externally and internally, resolved to judge for 
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himself, and accordingly drove down two hours pre- 
viously, having desired the architect to meet him. 
His Lordship could find nothing outside the building 
to question, and then began his inspection of the 
interior, with which he was also satisfied ; but just as 
he had reached the pulpit, he looked up at four wooden 
images. 6 What, Mr. Architect, do they represent?’ 

6 The four Evangelists, my lord.’ 6 They look to me 
asleep.’ 4 Do you think so, my lord?’ 4 1 do.’ The 
architect, turning round to one of his men working in 
a pew, called out, 6 Smith, bring your chisel and ppen 
the eyes of the Evangelists,’ 

The Bishop had been a widower and had some 
children. He married a second time a widow who also 
had a family. He had asked a country clergyman to 
dine with him at London House on Christmas-day, 
telling him, 6 You will only meet our family party.’ 
He found a much larger circle assembled in the 
drawing-room than he anticipated, and was introduced 
by the Bishop thus : 6 These are mine , those are hers , 
and those are ours.’ 

70. A non-elected Scotch Laird taking his seat in the 
House of Commons . 

The following anecdote I heard from Mr. Cutlar 
Fergusson, M.P., as well as from the laird himself the 
day after the occurrence. I wrote it out at the time, 
and it appeared shortly- afterwards in a London Maga- 
zine. A worthy Scotch proprietor whose estate was in 
Kirkcudbrightshire, then represented by the Right Hon. 
R» Cutlar Fergusson, the Judge- Advocate in Lord Mel- 
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bourne’s Government, came up to London for a few 
weeks shortly after the assembling of a new Parlia- 
ment. He called upon his Right Hon. friend, who 
asked him what he could do for him in town ; the laird 
said that nothing he would like so much during his 
stay as being present at the debates in the House of 
Commons. ‘That being the case,’ said the Judge- 
Advocate, ‘I will have your name placed on the 
Speaker’s list.’ The following evening the laird was 
early in his attendance at the House, found his name 
on the list, and was told by the door-keeper to enter. 
Where the Speaker’s privileged friends sat lie knew 
not, but up the body erf the House he walked, and 
took his seat on the second bench of the opposition 
close behind Sir Robert Peel. An interesting debate 
came on, and the laird sat undisturbed until the 
House adjourned at midnight. Fortunately for him 
there was no division, and equally fortunately it "Was a 
new Parliament. Next day he called upon Mr. Fergus- 
son, whose first enquiry was : 4 What became of you, as 
I looked for you in vain?’ ‘Oh,’ said the laird, ‘I 
saw you moving about the House, and tried to catch 
your eye. I was delighted with the debate, and I shall 
now be a constant attendant.’ From the hair# s ver- 
nacular he was supposed to be a recently elected 
Scotch member, and being a tall, portly, gentlemanly- 
looking man, so far as appearance went, passed muster 
very well. Next night found the laird occupying his 
former seat. However, about nine o’clock Lord Granville 
Somerset, who the previous evening had his doubts 
as to the genuineness of the reputed Scotch M.F* 
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went to the serjeant-at-arms and asked who was that 
tall man sitting behind Sir Robert Peel ? 4 Oh, he is 

a Scotch member, one of yourselves, Lord Granville.’ 
4 I doubt that exceedingly,’ said his lordship, 4 and I 
doubt his being a member at all.’ 

The serjeant-at-arms, all excitement, flew round 
behind the opposition benches and gave the laird a 
sharp tap on the shoulder, desiring him to come to 
him. The laird so far complied, but not being accus- 
tomed to be treated unceremoniously, asked the stern 
official what he meant ? 4 Why, sir, you were in the 

House last night?’ 4 I was.’ ‘You sat in the same 
place you have been now occupying?’ 4 Yes, the very 
same, and what right have you to disturb me ?’ 6 You 

are in my custody.’ 4 In your custody! for what? 
Hands off!’ exclaimed the laird in any other tone 
than a mild one. 4 Who are you ?’ asked the serjeant. 
‘Who am I! go and ask Mr. Cutlar Fergusson ; he placed 
my name on the Speaker’s list, and if there is any mistake ’ 
—the laird being now very angry — 6 it was your duty, 
as the servant of the House, to have shown me where 
to sit.’ The seijeant-at-arms was so far relieved ; but 
still holding the laird’s arm, the latter again exclaimed 
‘Haiftls efff !’ and being a powerful man, soon wrested 
himself from the official’s grasp. 4 Tell me where my 
place is.’ This he was only too happy to do, and the 
laird now took his fresh seat in St. Stephen’s under con- 
siderable excitement, muttering to the serjeant-at- 
irms, that it was a matter of indifference to him where 
ie sat, provided he heard the speeches, but he must 
De g not to be again disturbed. 
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This escapade of my countryman in the House of 
Commons used to amuse a hospitable friend of mine in 
town beyond measure, the more so from the fact of his 
coming from his own and my part of Scotland. One 
day, after dinner, I was asked by my friend to tell the 
story, and finding myself sitting next tg Mr. William 
Holmes, M.P., the Conservative ‘whip,’ I remarked that 
Mr. Holmes would correct me if I went wrong. The 
Hon. gentleman was kind enough afterwards to say 
that I had told it right well. 

Mr. Holmes then proceeded in a vein of dry humour 
to tell us, that such an occurrence had never before 
happened in the House of Commons, and that the 
‘ actor ’ could only be a Scotchman. 6 Ah, you Scotch- 
men do like to get things chape, but it is the first 
time there was ever sock a chape sate had in St. Stwveris, 
The fact is, your friend and countryman intended to 
keep his sate during the rest of the session, and being 
a clever fellow had discovered that all he had to do to 
avoid detection was to slip out of the House a few 
minutes before a division, and when that was over to 
come back to his place. I told Lord Granville Somer- 
set that he had made a mistake in sending the serjeant- 
at-arms to look after your friend, as we werfe in*despe- 
rate want of some more Scotchmen on our side tht 
House.’ I recollect on this occasion amusing Mr. 
Holmes by telling him of a foung friend of mine 
going home to his father and mother and in apparent 
ecstasy exclaiming that Mr. Holmes was certainly the 
nicest man in England. ‘He is indeed,’ said the 
youngster. ‘Why do you say so? ? asked his father^ 
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< Why, this very afternoon I was going down Parlia- 
ment-street to Westminster, when I saw Mr. Holmes 
coming towards me with the Duke of Wellington 
hanging on his arm. Of course, papa, I looked down, 
not wishing Mr. Holmes to see me while he was walk- 
ing with so great a man ; but what do you think ? he 
put his hand on my shoulder in passing and said : 
“ Well youngster, all well at home ?” Fancy how kind 
that was when walking with the Duke of Wellington. 
I do say Mr. Holmes is the nicest man in England/ 
It would be well if this youth’s estimate of Mr. 
Holmes’ bonhommie were more generally appreciated 
and followed. A kind word spoken at the right mo- 
ment often forms an important element in the success 
of the noble, the politician, the lawyer, the divine, the 
banker and the merchant. 


71. 6 If 8 no’ worth while rmnen ( running ) the risk .’ 

I recollect my father doubling the beauty of a very 
attractive girl — the daughter of a toll-gate keeper in 
the South of Scotland — by a very simple process: 
Madame Rachel in her laboilrs to render the fair sex 
‘ beautiful for ever ’ was never half so successful. 

We were travelling from home to Edinburgh, a dis- 
tance of a hundred and twenty miles, by easy stages ; and 
on stopping at one of *the gates the girl came oui^of the 
bouse to receive the shilling. She had one of the dirtiest 
faces I ever beheld. She extended her hand for the 
money. 6 Oh no, my girl,’ said my father. i Coachman, 
' drive oh.’ 6 You’ve no 9 payt (paid) me, sir.’ The coach- 
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man continued to drive on; the girl racing alongside the 
carriage bawling at the top of her voice : 4 Stap, cotch - 
man, the laird has no’ pa ft me,’ As tears now rolled 
down the begrimed beauty’s cheeks my father, no doubt 
recalling the lines of the poet — 

What heart but melts, their force is all (fivine — 

desired the coachman to draw up. When the breathless 
damsel had partially recovered the use of her respira- 
tory organs, and from her alarm, my father addressed 
her thus — 4 Do you not know that by the Act of Parlia- 
ment any girl coming to ask for the toll with a dirty 
face, we are not obliged to pay her ? — that is the reason 
I desired the coachman to drive on.’ 4 Dear me, sir, I 
never kent (knew) that afore , and ma faither never tellt 
me I assure you, sir.’ 4 How very wrong of your father ! 
I must speak to him very seriously on the subject, as 
I find you are not so much to blame.’ 4 Wa, sir, if 8 no’ 
ma faut (my fault).’ Her alarm was rapidly returning 
that the toll was not to be paid. 4 Well,’ said my 
father, 4 there is a shilling for the toll, and there is a 
shilling for yourself to jbuy soap with.’ 4 Oh sir, mu 
mither has got plenty 0’ ^eape , I’ll no tak that shilling, 
sir.’ 4 Well then, keep the shilling for yoifrself, and 
tell your mother to give you a piece of soap immedi- 
ately.’ 4 I’m meikle (much) obleeged to you, sir ; and 
for telling me aboot the Act 0’ Parliament, I’m truly 
thankful About a fortnight afterwards on our return 
from Edinburgh, out came the -girl to receive the 
toll, and in regard to her face and its cleanliness no 
imperfection or omission could be traced, and our 
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arrival was quite unexpected. 4 Well,’ said my father, 

4 how do you do ? ’ 4 Vera weel , thank you, sir, for spiering 
(asking).’ » 4 1 cannot keep you out of the shilling to- 
day.’ 4 No, na, sir,’ with a dangerously bewitching 
smile, 4 1 hue ta'en (taken) guid care b’ that. I assure 
you, sir, ye h&dna driven awa five meeputs when I 
weeshed ma face , but I shoud tell you, sir, that ma 
faither says, that hadna yer honour been a magistratt 
lie woud hae dooted aboot the Act o’ Parliament, but 
he thockt it as weel no to be rinnen oriy fisk, and 
that I had better weesh ma face every moim (morning).’ 
My hither alleged, from not seeing either the toll-house 
keeper or his wife on this occasion, that the question 
of the ablutions of their daughter was a somewhat 
delicate affair ; in fact, that tlieir amour propre had 
been wounded, and that in consequence they 4 were not 
at home? This only encouraged my father the more 
in his determination to send in the wedge still ^deeper, 
by continuing the tete-d-tete, 4 You seem, my girl, 
although you have washed your face, to have for- 
gotten to comb your hair.’ 4 Weel, sir, ye’ll excuse 
nie, but ye never said a word to me about reddin ma 
heed (combing my hair).’ 4 It is quite true, I did not, 
lor I forgot whether combing the hair as well as 
hashing the face is mentioned in the Act of Parliament, 
a nd if it is not, it must be inserted without delay ; for 
what is the use of a fclean face, if there is an untidy 
head of hair ? ’ 4 Weel, sir, as I hae noo (have now) got 
into the habit of weeshing mysel , I’ll soon get info the 
lve V (way) 0 ’ reddin ma heed' 4 Every morning, 5 said * 
^y father. 4 0, ay, sir, every momin after I w^esh ma 
face, and do ye hen (know), sir, I begin to like it.’ 
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A lady who was in the carriage said, c I am sure you 
are a very good girl, and go to church regularly.’ « I 
never, ma leddy , miss ganging to the kirk/ 6 Well, 
you will find, in reading your Bible, that godliness and 
cleanliness go hand in hand. 1 (rood bye.’ 

I shortly {ifterwards left Scotland to be a long 
absentee ; but it is to be hoped that the domestic or 
household reform intended by my father in his recom- 
mendation of a more general use of soap and water, 
is largely extended in consequence of his colloquy 
with the toll-keeper’s daughter ; and I think it reason- 
able to expect that such may be the case, especially as 
his pupil at the end of the first fortnight had said, i I 
begin to like it.’ 

72. A somewhat extensive view. 

My late esteemed friend Mr. John Mackie, M.P. for 
Kirkcudbrightshire, used to describe an extensive view 
which one of a friend’s hills commanded. This he 
never failed to call to the attention of his English 
visitors when the weather was clear. Willy the shep- 
herd was always the guide on such occasions, as lie knew 
precisely the weather that would suit. c 

One forenoon an English friend was placed under, 
Willy’s charge to mount the hill, in order to enjoy the 
glorious view.* c I am told, shepherd, ybu are going 
to show me a wonderful view.’ 6 That’s quite true, sir/ 

‘ Whaji shall I see ? ’ 6 Weel, ye’ll see a feck (many) 

* * It is often said that a proverb to this effect is to he found in the 
Bible, but the statement is not correct. It raay^bo found in a seryion 
of John Wesley on dress. 
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o’ kingdoms, tlie best part o’ sax , sir.’ 4 What the 
deuce do you mean, shepherd?’ 4 Wed , sir, I mean 
what I say.’ 4 But tell me all about it.’ 4 I’ll tell ye 
naetking main , sir, until we’re at the tap o’ the hill.’ 
The top reached, Willy found everything he could 
desire in regard to a clear atmosphere, 4 Abo, sir, I 
hope you’ve got gwid een ? ’ 4 Oh, my eyes are excel- 

lent.’ ‘Then that’s a’ redd (right), sir.’ 4 Noo, div ye 
see yon hills awa yonder ? ’ 4 Yes, I do.’ 4 Weel, sir, 

those are the Hills o’ Cumberland, and Cumberland’s 
in the kingdom o’ England ; that’s ae kingdom. AToo, 
sir, please keep coont. Then, sir, I must two trouble 
you to look owe) 1 (over) yonder. Div ye see what I 
mean ? ’ 4 Yes, I do.’ 4 That’s a’ redd. That’s the Isle 

o’ Man, and that was a kingdom and a sovereignty in 
the families o’ the Earls of Derby and the Dukes o’ 
Athol frae the days o’ King David o’ Scotland, if ye 
ken anything o’ Scotch history.’ 4 You are quite right, 
shepherd.’ 4 Quite redd, div ye say ; I woudna hae 
brocht ye here, sir, if I wus to be wrang. Weel, 
that’s twa kingdoms. Be sure, sir, to keep coont . 
Abo, turn awee aboot . Div ye see yon land yonder ? 
It’s a bit farder , but never mind that, sae lang as 
you see it.’ 4 1 see it distinctly.’ 4 Weel, that’s a’ I 
•care aboot, Noo, sir, keep coont, for that’s Ireland, and 
riahs three kingdoms; but there’s nae trouble aboot 
the niest (next) for ye’re stannen or£t-~-l mean Scute- 
land. Weel , that males four kingdoms ; div ye admit 
that, sir? ’ 4 Yes, that makes four, and you have two 

more to show me.’ 4 That’s true, sir, but don’t be in 
sic (sych) a hurry. Weel, sir, just look up a boon 


o 
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(above) yer heed , and this is by far the best of a’ the 
kingdoms; that, sir, aboon is Heeven. That’s five; 
and the saxth kingdom is that doon below yer feet, to 
which, sir, I hope you’ll never gang ; but that’s a 
point on which I cannot speak with ony certainty.’ 


73. Tom Campbell's Authorsldp of the 6 Pleasures 
of Hope ’ called into question . 

Campbell had promised to dine with my brother 
and myself, to meet a party of friends, and in the 
afternoon of the same day our much esteemed friend, 
the late Mr. Hugh Kennedy, of Cultra, in the county of 
Down, called upon us on his way through town from 

the Continent to his seat in Ireland. We asked him to 

, ♦ 

dine witli us, which he feared lie could not do, but on 
hearing that he would meet the author of the 4 Plea- 
sures of Hope,’ he exclaimed, 4 1 would wait in London 
a month of Sundays to dine witli Tam Campbell (when 
the Laird of Cultra became emphatic he had the 
richest Irish brogue), for Campbell was my earliest and 
best college friend at Glasgow, in fact, my college 
tutor, and I have not seen him for thirty years. Pray 
don’t tell him, if I arrive late, whom he is to fee.’ This 
was promised, but Kennedy arrived first. On the* 
poet’s name being announced, his old friend advanced 
to meet him. 4 Tam, how are you? ’ 4 Aye, aye,’ ex- 

claimed the poet, throwing himself into a tragic attitude, 
his dark eyes sparkling brilliantly, 6 1 know that voice ; 
don’t tell me who you are.’ By this time, as they were 
holding each other by both hands, the scene greated 
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much interest, and we had closed round the two long 
absent friends, Campbell still exclaiming, 4 Don’t tell me 
who you are, but aye, aye, I know your voice.’ 4 Gat\ 
Tam? said Kennedy, 4 you should know it, and right 
well too.’ He then dropped his hands, and inspected 
his friend minutely from head to foot. 4 Just speak 
once more,’ asked the poet. 4 I’ll spake to you, Tam, 
a dale aftner than that before the aveniwjs out.’ 

4 Oh, man,’ responded the bard of 4 Hoj3e,’ 4 1 now find old 
age, and its too frequent companion, loss of memory, 
have arrived, for I cannot recognise the man, although 
I know the voice, as if it were only yesterday. I must 
give it up.’ 4 Well, now, Tam Campbell, did you ever 
hear of Glasgow College ? ’ 4 Good heavens!’ throwing 

himself into his friend’s arms, 4 Hugh Kennedy, my 
dear, dear Hugh ’ — the tears rolling down his cheeks ; 
thcever-joyous Cultra, and the spectators, too, could with 
difficulty refrain from following the catching example. 

They sat opposite each other at dinner, and were in 
truth what we are not always, although fond of adopt- 
ing the expression of the French, 4 Les vis-a-vis sont 
des amis.’ After dinner, Mr. Kennedy told us he had 
a bumper toast to give, but would recommend a pre- 
liminary toe to be discussed, as he had a good deal to 
Say, and some of it rather of a dry, and all of it of a 
personal nature. His advice being followed, he again 
rose and told us that it was somewhat painful for him 
to make the statement he was about to enter on, as 
it was nothing more nor less than to announce to the 
company that 4 Tam Campbell,’ for more than the 
third of a century, had been claiming for himself the 
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entire authorship of the 6 Pleasures of Hope.’ Camp- 
bell was now in a roar of laughter, while we were grave 
as judges. ‘lie very well knows that I am the rale 
author of the 44 Pleasures of Hope.” ’ 4 Quite true,’ 

exclaimed Campbell. 4 Now, gentlemen, hear that, and 
hear this Tam Campbell, a self-confessed plagiarist 
before you, and who, but for this blot on his moral and 
literary escutcheon, was always a wonderfully veracious 
sort of a fellow — the more the pozzle to me that lie 
should have run the risk of shipwrecking himself as he 
has done in this matter, when I was just the man with 
whom he could have made the asiest imaginable terms. 
Tartly I say — and as old Horace said before me, al- 
though I forget the original — 44 Out on ye imitators, a 
servile herd ! ” You know that I am the fans et origo of 
the 44 Pleasures of Hope.” ’ 4 You are, indeed, Kennedy,’ 
said Campbell. 4 Then, I ask you, Tam , why have you 
kept the fact so long from the world ? ’ 4 It was very 

wrong, I confess ; but wait, Hugh, for the next edition.’ 

4 1 wont, indade , I shall expose you now,’ 44 Magna est 
veritas, et pnevalebit.” There’s a bit of Glasgow 
College latin for you.’ Our curiosity having now 
reached fever heat, wo called upon Kennedy to come to 
our relief, and explain. 4 Well, gentlemen, <my father 
thought I should be nothing the worse of a little more 
learning — and I dare say he was about right ; and he 
sentme to Glasgow University, and there Tam Campbell 
fortunately became acquainted with Hugh Kennedy, 
and Hugh Kennedy fortunately became acquainted with 
Tam Campbell. My father said to me before he 
started me aff 9 44 Now, Hugh, my good fellow, while you 
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are at college you shall not want for money ”■ — 44 Thank 
you, father,” said I — 44 nor shall you want for books.” The 
sequel was quite true. I looked after the money my- 
self, and I let the books look after themselves.’ 4 I’ll 
vouch for the truth of that,’ said the poet. 4 Thank 
you, Tam, for the remark. My father wrote to his 
London publishers, telling them, no doubt, that he* had 
a very sharp son at Glasgow University, and that every 
month they were to send him a box with all the newest 
publications. My friend apposite there fvaquently 
breakfasted with me, and one morning lie woke me out 
of a deep slope , having been up all night, and a bit of 
the morning too, at a ball. I said, 44 Tam, just see, like 
a good fellow, what’s in the London box, and let me go 
on with my rest.” I got up in about two hours, and 
instead of finding Tam devouring his breakfast, he was 
devouring 44 Rogers’ Pleasures bf Memory,” which came 
out of the box, and with which he seemed mightily de- 
lighted. 44 Ah, Hugh,” said he, 44 you have given me a 
great trate , and we shall now write the 4 Pleasures of 
Hope.’ 44 With all my heart,” said I, and I just added, 
“ Tam , as you have read the one book, you may as well 
write the other.” Now, gentlemen, there is my simple 
tale, and / must wait, I presume, for the next edition, 
when you and the public will be able to jodge correctly 
of my claim to the authorship of the 44 Pleasures of 
Hope.” ’ This was followed by a shout of 4 Clearly 
established.’ 4 Thank you, gentlemen, moch for lis- 
tening so patiently to the recital of my claims to a 
great literary distinction,' and for the verdict you have 
now given in my favour ; but as I have no particular 
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ill-will against the man, will you join me in drinking 
aff this bumper to his health, although it is more than 
he deserves.’ 

Campbell, in returning thanks, acknowledged the 
correctness of the statement ; but his friend Kennedy 
in urging his own claims to the authorship of the 
6 Pleasures of Hope,’ with which the public had been so 
long deluded (April, 1799), had entirely overlooked the 
name of one whose claims must take priority ; 6 that 
name was “ Sam Rogers,” for had there not been the 
“ Pleasures of Memory ” in Kennedy’s box, there might 
never have been the “ Pleasures of Hope ; ” therefore I 
beg to propose the health of Sam Rogers.’ It is almost 
needless to add that the toast was received with all due 
honours. 


74 . M. Alexandre. 

A friend lately applied to one of his guests, either 
kindly or satirically, the line nec tecum possum 
vivere nec sine te 9 

This reminded me of having been in a provincial 
town in France some forty years ago, and very anxious 
to get a cup of tea. But I found it a difficult matter, 
for I was compelled to resort to a chemist’s shop for it, 
so little was tea used at that period in France. My 
friend’s latinity brought up an occurrence at Paris 
which he used to relate admirably, and which has 
caused me much merriment. Monsieur Alexandre, a 
distinguished cook at Paris, who was, I believe, at one 
time chef-de-cuisine to the late Lord Chesterfields 
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feeling unwell, called upon an English physician resi- 
dent in the French capital, to consult him. Our 
countryman found not much the matter with the dis- 
tinguished professor of the culinary art. However, he 
prescribed, and told his patient to follow up the pre- 
scription in about two hours by taking some tea and 
keeping himself quiet, adding that he would call to see 
him next day. Monsieur Alexandre on reaching home 
sent for half-a-pound of tea, and resolved to prepare it 
himself. He put the whole of the tea into a stew-pan 
with a small quantity of wat.er, and allowed it to 
simmer for an hour, when the invalid considered it 
must be sufficiently cooked. Alexandre then com- 
menced to eat, not to drink, his Chinese repast, and 
got as much down his throat as he could. Next day 
the doctor called. ‘Well, monsieur, did you take your 
medicine ? ’ ‘ Yase, docteur. 1 ‘ And did you take your 
tea ? ’ 1 Yase, docteur, but I found de tea veri, veri 
toff' ‘ T6ugh ? ’ said the doctor. ‘ Oh yase, docteur, 
veri toff, and I did cook it my ownself, I assure you, 
docteur, and I have enoff of it to last me one month.’ 
‘ Pray let me see it,’ said the doctor. The stew-pan 
was produced, and sure enough poor Alexandre as- 
tonished *the doctor by showing him how much he had 
swallowed. ‘ Well,’ said the doctor, ‘ I may ask you to 
cook for me a vol aw vent, a fricandeaw, or a Char- 
lotte russe, but certainly I shall go elsewhere for a 
cup of tea.’ 
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75. The Laird in search of a Wife. 

When I was a boy, the Laird of consulted my 

father on the subject of matrimony, informing him 
that he was awfu? anxious to get married. My father 
promised to render him his best assistance in what he 
described to the laird as the most important and delicate 
matter in life. Addressing my father in an unusually , 
animated manner, the laird said, 4 I ken\l f iC weel 1 what 
you would say to me, for I always thocht it ‘was no com- 
mon affair marrying, and I candidly tell you, ma guid 
sir, I hae been too blate 2 to speak to you on the matter, 
but I at last made up my mind to do so. In fact, I 
had a bit o’ a dream the ither nicht , and something tellt 
me in the dream that there was nae gentleman in owev 
neeborhood to come up to yersel to talk oiver sic an 
affair wi ; for I hae a ften said to mysel when I hae 
been listening to what ye hae informed me 0’ from 
time to time a boot London, and the politics, and the 
gangings on there during the lung war, and a’ aboot 
the commerce 0’ the nation, and the coorts o’ law, and 
at manner o’ information, that I hae been made mair 
a man o’, and haepickt up mair counsel 3 in dining at 
your house than frae a C the bulks I hae read sin I 
left school.’ 4 Well, laird,’ said my father, 6 would you 
wish me to consult my wife, as you are a great favourite 
of hers, and ladies are generally much more useful in 
arranging such affairs than our sex V 4 Oh, no, I coudna 
face the leddies in the drawing-room, if I thocht they 
kenn'd what I hae been talking to you aboot No, at 

• w 

1 know quite well. 2 too mpdest. 3 information. 
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present gin ye x please.’ ‘Very well,’ said my father, 
C I shall keep it strictly to myself.’ I must now 
describe this candidate for the honours of St. Benedict, 
and then the modus operandi suggested by my father. 
He was well-built, about five feet ten or eleven in 
height, under thirty years of age, with an excellent 
expression of countenance, aivsomely blate , 2 good- 
looking, in blooming health, and, what stood at the top 
of my father’s estimate of respectability in our then 
drouthy 3 part of Scotland, the laird was very sober. 
He was unquestionably a Simon Pure. It so happened 
that within a few weeks of this interesting and confi- 
dential conversation between my father and the laird, 
the eyes of the former were directed to a quarter where 
he considered he had an immediate prospect of 
securing a prize for the laird in the matrimonial 
lottery. My mother had received a letter from her 
aunt in London offering a visit. In those non-railway 
days the journey to Scotland — travelling with your 
own horses — was a tedious affair, and could only be 
made to answer by a corresponding length of visit. 
The old lady was to be accompanied by a charming 
young friend whom she had educated and brought up, 
and to wliom her late husband had left a few thousand 
pounds, rendering her, in case of her kind friend’s 
death, quite independent. 

The thought at once struck my father that here was 
a most suitable wife for the laird, well-educated, pru- 
dently brought up, and with comfortable means in 
addition, for his acres were very moderate in extent ; 

1 if you. ; * dreadfully bashful. * thirsty. 
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but he had always lived within his income, and his 
sterling qualities as a man more than compensated for 
any pecuniary shortcomings. The following Sunday, 
after service, my father beckoned to the laird, who was 
at his side in an instant. 4 You must come and dine 
with us to-day as I have something important to tell 
you after dinner.’ The laird mounted his horse, and 
returned with our family. * 

The dinner over, and my father and the laird being 
alone, the former at once opened the proposed treaty of 
alliance, telling him that the very wife to suit him 
would be at his house within the next few weeks. 
The laird was delighted at the intelligence, but 
assumed an air of gravity, and exclaimed, 6 Noo, sir, I 
leave all to you to manage, for I must tell you I am 
naething but a cuif 1 at onything o’ this kind.’ 4 But 
now,’ said my father, 4 you have to put your best foot 
forward— look up, instead of looking down ; you must 
turn over a new leaf, and have more confidence in 
yourself amongst- the ladies; otherwise I shall have a 
difficult matter with you.’ All this the laird promised 
strictly to observe. My father made another sugges- 
tion, that he should place himself forthwith in his 
tailor’s hands, and have some smart things made 
without delay. 4 1 can carry out,’ said the laird, 4 this 
part of your instructions, sir, vera easily, and if I 
could ornrdy get ower ma blateness by the time I get 
ma new claes , it would be a’ recht ; but I hae ma doots. 

4 You must have no doubts.’ 4 Weel 9 wed , I promise 
you, ma kind sir, to' do ma best.’ Next Sunday 


* blockhead. 
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while the kirk was skailing, 1 the laird whispers into 
my father’s ear, ‘ Ony accoont o’ tlie young lcddy ? ’ 

‘ Another fortnight, and she will he here.’ ‘ That’s 
grand,’ said the laird ; ‘ hut I hope, sir, you hae said 
naething to your own leddy abvot this?’ ‘Not a 
word,’ said my father. 

This was a proper precaution, as my mother was 
much too ingenuous, and would have opposed anything 
bordering on matrimonial jobbery. The following 
Sunday-week the laird had the young lady from 
London in full view in the front scat of the gallery 
belonging to our family in the old parish church, but 
his blateness appeared to ray father to have increased 
rather than diminished, as he had hoped to find it, for 
he could not detect him casting a single glance towards 
the gallery where sat that fair occupant who had 
commanded for the past few weeks so large a share of 
Ins thoughts. 

At the conclusion of the service, my father resolved 
to walk home, so that he might have a private con- 
versation with the aspirant for connubial bliss on that 
action of a man’s life which, Selden tells us, ‘does 
least concern other people, yet of all actions of our life 
is the most meddled with by other people.*’ Then for 
the discussion of such an important subject as that of 
marriage, and with a novice like the laird, he con- 
sidered 6 the better day, the better the deed.’ 

6 Well, laird, what became of your eyes to-day? 
You never once looked up towards our gallery.’ ‘ Na, 
na, sir, I dar na even gie a keek 2 at your party, that’s 

1 the congregation separating. 2 give a glance. 
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the recht doon fact, and I was afraid of catching your 
ee.’ 6 Oh,’ said my father, 6 1 did not wish you to 
catch my eye. Now, laird, as I must get home as 
soon as possible, I wish you to come and lunch with 
me to-morrow, and we shall have the course clear, as 
my wife and her aunt are going off in the forenoon to 
make a round of visits.’ 4 Please, sir, I hope you hae 
na yet spoken to the young leddy about me? ’ 6 Not 

a word. Now, laird, make yourself look smart.’ 
6 Dinna fear that ; I hae got some nice new does , and 
a pair o’ new tap boots.’ 4 All right,’ said my father, 
4 and I must now tey? you what to do. You will find 
the young lady most probably at the piano, and I shall 
be in the room. Of course you must be very fond of 
music.’ 4 Wool, I really am fond o’ music.’ 6 1 am glad 
to hear that, laird, as 44 music is the food of love,” and 
44 kindles love.” ’ 4 It is strange to say, sir, I never 

knew that before.’ 4 Then, after lunch, I shall go into 
my room to write one or two short letters, and leave 

Miss and you to chit-chat together.’ 4 Oh, sir, 

dinna be lang awa, as I am swithervng 1 aboot the con- 
versation part o’ it.’ 4 Oh, nonsense ; recollect “ faint 
heart never won a fair lady.” ’ 4 That’s quite true. 

It’s like 46 setting a stout heart to a stey brae (stiff hill).”’ 

Next day the laird was punctual, riding up to the 
house in his new tap boots and bran new dabs, and 
was all or even more than my father had anticipated in 
regard to outward appearance. His difficulty with the 
laird was to induce him to remember the value of 
first impressions, and to adopt on this occasion at least 

1 doubting. 
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an air of self-reliance. On being announced, my 
father saw that his lesson had been partially learnt, 
but not to the extent he could have desired. However, 
this portion of the educational test was over; the 
laird had been introduced ; and my father remarked to 
him, 6 1 know you like music.’ He had just made the 
observation when to his horror he discovered he had 
omitted to give the laird a strong caution on one 
essential point to which lie was cruelly addicted in the 
drawing-room, that of twirling his thumbs round at an 
immensely rapid rate. 

This made my father uneasy, so he at once applied 

the break by asking Miss kindly to play and sing 

to them till lunch was announced, as Mr. — was pe- 
culiarly fond of music. What the laird’s thoughts were 
at this moment after so marked an encomium on his 
musical tastes never, I believe, was made known, but 
iny father felt relieved when luncheon came at last. 
The lunch being over, my father retired to finish his 
correspondence, or, more strictly speaking, to give time 
for the laird to make his first impressions. It had been 
arranged that my father’s absence should not extend 
beyond twenty minutes, and when that elapsed, he re- 
turned tcP the drawing-room, where, to his infinite 
surprise, lie found the laird alone. 4 Where is Miss 

* ? ’ 4 Oh,’ said the laird, 4 she has been awa a 

lang time.’ 4 What do you call a long time ? ’ 4 Weel, 
for guid fifteen meenuts 4 What the deuce,’ said my 
father, 4 does this mean ? I know you could have said 
nothing that was rude.’ 4 Dear me, no, sir.’ 4 Tell me 
exactly^what you said.’ 4 Weel, you know, I sivithered. 
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as I, told you, about your leaving the room, as I am a 
bad hand at talking*’ 6 Now do go on, as I am quite 
impatient to hear what passed.’ 4 Weel, then, sir, you 
were scarcely oot o’ the door, when I just said, “Miss 

, you have come from London ceety ; ” and she 

said, “ Not from London ceety , but from London.” I 
wish to be quite correct.’ 4 What next ? ’ 4 Weel, then 
I said, 44 London is a large ceety ; ” and she said it 
was. The niest 1 thing was, 44 It’s a lang journey frm 

London to this, isn't it, Miss ? ” 44 Yes,” she 

said, 44 a very long journey,” 44 Please, Miss 

for I keepit up the talk pretty weel as far as this, 
44 tell me hoo lang the old leddy and yoursel were 
on the journey ? ” And I think she said, either a fort- 
night or three weeks.’ 4 Well,’ said my father, 4 there 
was nothing wrong or that could give offence in all 
this.’ 4 1 then look'd at the door, and I would hae gien 1 
twa o’ the best sheep I hae, if at that moment ye had 
come into the room, for it is as true as death, I did 
na ken what to say then.’ 4 Did you remain silent? 1 
4 Na, I just askit anither bit o’ a question.’ 4 What was 

that?’ 4 1 said, “Miss -, aiblins 3 ye can tell me 

the price o’ cuddochs in London ? ” ’ 4 What ! ’ exclaimed 
my father. 4 Good gracious, did you ask henthe price 
of cuddochs in London ?’ 4 Yes, I did that; I thoefd 
there was nae harm.’ At this moment my father 
saw shipwreck ahead to his hopes ; he therefore 
quietly asked the laird what she said in reply. 4 Why, 
she repeated my word twice — 44 cuddock, cuddock ! ‘ 
she coudna get the word weel oot , and I just helpit her 

2 h$ve given. perhaps. 


1 next. 
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and said, “ Cuddoch, Miss She then glowered 1 

at me, got (iff her chair as if she was fleyed 2 o’ me, gied* 
a bit o’ a jump and a sort o’ a skip, and clean oot o’ the 
room she went ; that’s the whole trowth 4 I can assure 
you, sir. 5 

Young ladies, in mercy to the laird, must not ask 
me if the negotiations which my father commenced, 
and which he thought lie had begun so auspiciously, 
were ever resumed, otherwise I shall be obliged to tell 
them frankly they were not, and to remind them that 
with this laird, as with others, the course of true love 
did not run quite smooth. In this instance, the poor 
laird’s path became thoroughly blocked up by the 
cuddoch s. In justice to my part of Scotland, I must 
inform you that, although the young lady declined to 
travel on any road where ‘ cuddochs 5 were to bo met 
with, she discovered one where they were unknown, 
and there met with a clerical swain, whose happiness 
she cemented with her own, and further augmented it 
by a large and charming family. 

The laird, although he promised faithfully to my 
father — and no doubt acted up to his promise — to re- 
nounce for the future ever mentioning in the drawing- 
room cuddochs, especially if young ladies were present, 
died a bachelor in 1850. 

I should add, by way of explanation, that a cuddoch 
is a well-known term in Galloway for young cattle 
from their twelfth to their twenty-fourth month. 
They are fi calves ’ till six, 6 stirlcs 5 till twelve months, 
and then 6 cuddochs ’ till they become two-year-olds. 

1 stared at me. * frightened. 8 gave. 4 truth. 
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76. The late King 0/ Hanover. 

When he had a seat among the peers, no member of 
the House was more obliging in regard to the privilege 
of franking than the late Duke of Cumberland. 

The late Mr. William Cfibson, formerly of Charleston, 
South Carolina, a native of Ayrshire, who, for several 
years towards the close of life, resided in London, was 
in the habit, during the sitting of Parliament, of daily 
spending some hours in the committee rooms. He was 
a tall and imposing-looking old gentleman (a septua- 
genarian), and had made an extensive parliamentary 
acquaintance. Amongst others was the Duke of Cum- 
berland, who always treated him very courteously. Mr. 
Gibson had an aged relation in Scotland to whom he 
frequently wrote ; and the Duke, when he met my 
friend, usually addressed him, 6 Well, Gibson, how do 
you do ? ’ A profound bow, 6 1 hope I see your Royal 
Highness well ? 5 4 Am I to give you a frank to-day 

for Mrs. McTurk, of Polquhorter, Nerf Cumnock, Ayr- 
shire ? ’ Another bow, one of acquiescence, followed, 
and His Royal Highness was at the table writing the 
frank, in handing which to the old gentleman, he 
generally repeated, 6 Mrs. McTurk, of Polquhorter, New 
Cumnock, Ayrshire — rather a difficult address for some 
of us here ; but you see I never forget it, do I Gibson ? ’ 

77. Mr. Samuel Anderson. 

There cduld not be a more joyous, hospitable man, 
than my late friend and countryman, 4 Sam Anderson/ 
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as lie was called in 4 Modern Athens.’ The last twenty 
years of his life were spent in London, where he held 
the appointment of Registrar of Affidavits in the Court 
of Chancery. He possessed a rich vein of humour, and 
his powers were somewhat remarkable as an after dinner 
improvisator one of those whom the French would 
describe, qwi font des vers sur le champ . Probably he 
approached nearer Theodore Hook in this respect than 
any man of his period. He could also relate a laugh- 
able occurrence admirably, and I recollect an amusing 
one that had taken place, and which ho gave us at his 
own table in his happiest manner a few hours after- 
wards. Amongst the party whom he delighted with 
the recital and imitation, were Sir Augustus D’Este, 
Mr. Ferguson of Raitli, M.P., Mr. Hope-Vere of 
Oraigie, Mr. McCulloch the political economist, Mr. 
James Stuart of D unearn, my father, and myself. 

It was a die# non, in the Registrar’s office, and he had 
resolved to get rid of cobwebs in the room- in which his 
friends were to dine, by absenting himself. He left his 
dopiicile soon after breakfast to havn a walk, out and 
home, over Highgate Hill, and had only reached Euston 
Square, when it began to rain heavily. He at once 
said to hirfself, 6 As I have lost my twenty miles’ walk, 
T shall have a forty miles’ ride instead, for the inner 
man must be shaken up, and this can be done for five 
shillings.’ In those days the omnibus ran to and from 
Paddington Green to Bartholomew Lane, Bank of 
England. He seated himself in his first omnibus, on its 
way to the city, and found himself in some twenty-five 
minuted at the Bank; Repaid his sixpence, and told 
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the conductor he would return with him. ‘ Glad hof 
hit, sir.’ On his arrival at Paddington Green, he was 
obligingly informed, 6 Now, sir, Paddington.’ ‘But I 
don’t wish to get out, I am going to return with you.’ 
‘ Hobliged to you, sir, but hi dines now, hand ve 
changes osses : put you hinto hanother bus, sir.’ ‘ All 
right,’ said the traveller. He was in due course handed 
out of the one into another. Within the hour, our 
friend had arrived for the second time at the Bank. 
The other passengers descended, but he remained, 
handing the conductor his sixpence, at same time an- 
nouncing an important fact : 6 1 return with you, con- 
ductor.’ ‘You does, does you, sir?’ ‘Yes, I do.’ 
‘ Hall right, sir.’ In due time our friend wail for the 
second time at Paddington, found himself once more 
the sole occupant of his carriage, and with his accus- 
tomed regularity, paid his sixpence. The conductor 
bawls into our friend’s ear, ‘ Ve stops eere, hand hain’t in- 
going back.’ ‘ Oh, then I must take another omnibus 
to go back to the city.’ ‘ You’d better, sir.’ 

Arrived at the Bank, our friend, who calculated that 
he had twenty miles of his forty to accomplish, sat 
still. The ten minutes before the return journey com- 
menced was fully occupied in listening to the remarks 
of 'all kinds, from coachmen and conductors, with whoft 
he found he had become the subject of deep specula- 
tion ; the more so from having heard the conductor, in 
coming up. Pentonville Hill, say tq a colleague who 
was passing, ‘ Vy, Bill,- I’ve got the mad un this time. 
The worthy Registrar had two hours left to complete 
his day’s ride, each periodicqj inspection becoming 
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minuter both at the Paddington and city terminus. 
Just before leaving Paddington for the last time, to 
get down at Euston Square en route to Chancery Lane, 
he addressed the conductors and coachmen who were 
gazing at him, thus : 6 Well, I can give a very good 
account of you to Her Majesty’s Government. You 
seem a steady, respectable body of men ; I have heard 
little or no improper language from you during the 
six hours I have been inspecting you, nor have I seen 
any case of “ nursing,” which, if I had, would have 
been visited with my highest displeasure, and an im- 
mediate dismissal of the guilty parties would have 
followed : moreover, and I state it as highly creditable 
to you, as you did not know me, that you have paid 
me marked attention throughout the day ; good after- 
noon, put me down, conductor, at Euston Square.’ 
Instantly a most earnest conversation ensued amongst 
the brethren of the whip, which delayed the departure 
of the omnibus for some minutes, giving our friend the 
advantage of hearing some portion of it: One of them 
exclaimed, * Veil, crikey^, here’s a go ; hinstead hof 
hourn ha vatching he, he’es been ha vatching 1ms. 
Vat luck hit vas e never seed me ha nursing hof 
Arry hall llie vay from the city. Veil, you . never can 
judge hof these ere coves.’ 

Our host concluded his amusing description of his 
day’s journeyings by omnibus, by expressing his con- 
viction that before the evening closed ? one of the 
conductors was congratulated by a large section of his 
fraternity^ on having failed to carry out his threat of 
depositing him in St. Luke’s* 
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78. An Anglo-American's View of the Abyssinian 
Expedition. 

At the table d ? hdte of the Kailway Hotel at Glasgow 
I saw a Maclean, a Mackenzie, or a Macgregor — I forget 
which — work himself into a towering state of excite- 
ment with an American visitor, whom he described as 
a pervert. 4 Na, na, there’s nae excuse for him, for it 
is no as if his grandfaither had emigrated to America 
when it was a British Colony, but this gabbler 0’ a 
fallow went there some twenty years syne , 1 and by 
carrying on some mercantile trading between the 
United States — united indeed ! ! — and Great Britain, 
made his money and lost his nationality, if he ever had 
ony. But in regard to this man’s renunciation o’ the 
land o’ his birth, ma opinion is, we are wed rid o’ him. 
In the whole coarse o’ ma experience, I never met this 
man’s ma^ch in audacity 0’ statement, nor did I ever 
hear sic 2 a piece o’ heartless bombast fa fraeiho lips o’ 
ony man, much less ane who left his hame a subject 
0’ Queen Victoria.’ It was in addressing me in reply 
to an observation I made about the success of Sir 
Robert Napier’s expedition to Abyssinia; This 4 per- 
vert’ assumed a very consequential and patronising 

0 

tone, 4 which,’ said my countryman* 4 1 will stand from 
no man, especially from ane who would fain mak him- 
self appear at the end of twenty years an American 
ceetezen of importance.’ 4 Well, so you Britishers con- 
sider this a great victory ? 3 4 Yes, we do, a great 

military success, which will always form ca leading 


1 since. 


* such. 
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chapter in our military annals.’ 4 Indeed, so you look 
upon it as a great military exploit, do you ? ’ 6 We do.’ 
6 Why, sir, your English general seems to have had 
some difficulty in returning.one officer killed and one 
or two privates slightly wounded. We don’t carry on 
war on out side the Atlantic in. that way.’ ‘iVa, by 
ma faith, you don’t,’ exclaimed the son of Scotia. 
6 We emancipated our slaves in the West Indies without 
spilling blind, and only spending aboot twenty millions 
sterling in awarding a moderate compensation to the 
planters ; whereas, you emancipated your slaves by 
entering into a ceevil war, the most cruel, the most 
unnatural, the 'most disastrous, that ever disgraced 
humanity ; and this, mind you, in the nineteenth 
century. Weel, after this most cruel butchery, brithers 
f editing against brithers , probably / dithers * against 
their ain .bairns, sacrificing half 0 million (> lives, I 
believe a million would be nearer the trowthj to say 
naethirpg 0’ spending six hundred millions 0’ poonds 
sterling, which you will 910 ca “ naetking ” by-and-by 
when yer taxes hae to be met to cancel your green- 
backs. Ma guidy sir, you’ll no be seeking war wi 
oursels or ony ither power in Europe for a guid ivheen 
years, I jliromise you, unless ye are deevilish fond 0’ 
taxation in America. Then because our great General 
of Engineers, Napier, carries an expedition into the 
heart 0’ Abyssinia, where he had the dangers 0’ a 
tropical climate to apprehend, and accomplishes the 
responsible duty entrusted to him by his Sovereign, in 
a manned to command the respect and admiration of 
. * truth. 
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the nations of Europe, although it would appear the 
Western world, which you seem to represent, is an 
exception, by securing the deliverance of the English 
and other prisoners immured in the dungeons of a 
bluid-thirsty tyrant. Noo , as the British General and 
the brave men whom he led not less skilfully than 
safely through the parched defiles and mountain passes 
of a strange kintra , achieving success without spilling 
oceans of human gore as it flowed with you on the 
banks of the Potomac and under the walls of Richmond, 
you think proper to sneer at our bluidless victory. 
Why, sir, I wonder you are not ashamed to express 
such sentiments. Lucky, sir,’ continued our indignant 
countryman, 4 that you are not a Scotchman, for upon 
* my faith, had you been cme, I should hoe been inclined 
to male the kintra ower hot for you.’ He had now 
expended his phial of indignation, and looking to the 
right and left, and addressing us in a somewhat loud 
whisper, informed us, 4 that he was only, after a\ a 
hybrid Yankee, or what we should ca in Scoteland a 
mongrel.’ 


79. A Candidate for Sudbury. 

I had an esteemed friend in London who waS 
unrivalled in his powers of descriptive narrative, accom- 
panied by graphic truth and humour. One of hti 
happy efforts was Mr. Dyce Sombre’s candidature for 
Parliamenary honours, through the then immaculate 
and*since disfranchised borough of Sudbury i t Suffolk. 
A West-end friend had told the wealthy Asiatic, whose 
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attention had been suddenly directed towards the 
borough in question, jthat the only man in London 
who could assist him in reaching St. Stephens as P. 

for Sudbury was Mr. . Accordingly the eastern 

magnate called upon him with a note of introduction, 
and informed him that, coute que coute , lie must make 
him a Member of Parliament, and that he should like 
to represent Sudbury, at that moment ready to receive 
not only the address but the embrace of any liberal- 
minded wooer. 

My friend, finding the aspirant for Parliament in 
regard to any political knowledge whatever, as 4 chaste 
as unsunned snow,’ informed his visitor that his safest 
politics — for he wished him to be not only the success- 
ful but the popular candidate — would be so and so. 

He was ready to conform to any politics. With such . 
ductile materiel the honourable gentleman’s address 
was then and there prepared, and next day it appeared 
in the leading journals. Mr. Dyee Sombre’s agents at 
Sudbury were forthwith appointed. 

The 4 Sombre ’ candidate was most anxious to visit 
Sudbury without delay, to make himself known to the 
electors, and render things 4 pleasant.’ This proposition 
met with* my friend’s point blanc opposition, as his 
’greatest difficulty was the point noir of his candidate. 

He therefore assured him that the Sudbury people, es- 
pecially at the period of an election, were difficult to 
transact business with, and that it would be infinitely 
better arranged in London than on the spot ; that his 
(Mr. Dyge Sombre’s) presence was not required until 
the" day of election had been fixed, previous to which 
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he would have the pleasure of accompanying him to 
the scene of action. The honourable candidate was 
specially cautioned on no account whatever to receive 
or be at home to any one approaching him from 
Sudbury, nor was he to write (in Hindostanee, I pre- 
sume) a single letter on the subject of the election; 
at the same time he was informed that, if he followed 
out strictly these instructions, he might rely with full 
confidence on seeing himself a Member of Parliament. 
The time had arrived, and the honourable gentleman 
was apprised that he and his political guide and 
adviser must leave* London next day for Sudbury, four 
post horses at each stage doing what the railway now 
so easily accomplishes. The journey was so arranged 
as to prevent a daylight ovation to the candidate on 
getting within the precincts of that once famous 
borough, where first settled the Flemings, who were 
brought over by Edward III, to teach the English the 
art of manufacturing their own wool. It was at an 
advanced hour of the evening when my friend intro- 
duced the honourable candidate tp his prqposer and 
seconder, who on retiring strongly advised that Mr. 
Sombre should not be produced next morning at the 
nomination. The poor gentleman had accoidingly to 
consider himself an invalid, and confined to his room," 
the incarceration to be in force all the following and 
next day, down to the close of the poll. He was not 
allowed even to take a carriage-drive, and was to be 
invisible to all his supporters save and except his 
proposer and seconder ; and as a further precaution, the 
waiters at the hotel were specially instructed asf to the 
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precise bulletin they were to give from hour to hour, 
and that they were to pay no attention whatever to 
idle questions. Few men under such circumstances 
could be more ably or happily represented on the 
hustings than was Mr. Sombre by my friend, an 
extremely skilful and effective speaker, and unrivalled 
in keeping an audience in good humour. The political 
bill of fare which he supplied on behalf of the invalid 
candidate was what no enlightened and independent 
constituency could possibly reject. My friend after- 
wards confessed to me that he made one most appalling 
mistake in his speech on the day of nomination. 4 1 
was not content, as I should have been, with the 
vociferous and complimentary reception which Mn 
Dyce Sombre’s political sentiments enunciated through 
me as his organ had experienced, but in the effervescence 
of the moment I foolishly threw down the gauntlet too 
boldly, and said, 44 if there was any elector who wished 
to put a question to him, acting on that hustings for 
my estimable friend, I would do my best to answer it.” 
Up started an elector and said, 44 he had one question, 

and only one, to axe Maister 44 1 shall be happy 

to answer it.” 44 Then, Maister , I axes you this 

ere simplS question, is it true that the candidate you’ve 
brought us is a black un ? ” 44 It is unnecessary for me 

to answer such an extraordinary question, as I fully 
hope I shall have the pleasure of introducing t he worthy 
gentleman to you to-morrow, when I know before the 
clock strikes four you intend to return a liberal-minded 
man — yea, gentlemen, liberal in every sense of the 
word— 1 hs Member of Parliament for your ancient 
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borough.” ’ He did produce his friend next day shortly 
before four o’clock, and soon after that hour left him, 
to make not a speech, but his bow as Member of Parlia- 
ment for Sudbury, hearing on his right and left the 

remark, 6 Ah, Maister , you’ve been too much for 

us.’ 


80. Lord Castlereagh and the Rev . James Reid, 

A laughable circumstance occurred in my county in 
Scotland more than fifty years ago, the shaft of the 
Government having been directed, through Lord 
Castlereagh, against as good a man and as loyal a 
subject as King George III. had in his dominions. 

The Rev. James Reid, minister of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church in Newton Stewart, rented a 
house on my father’s estate, and he had been our tenant 
for a series of years. In early life he had spent a 
short time in America, and anything that he saw that 
was worthy of admiration in the institutions of the 
United States he always urged as deserving of being 
adopted in his own country. My father concluded that 
Lord Castlereagh, when posting through Wigtonshire 
in going to and returning from the North 6f Ireland, 
must have heard of Mr. Reid’s political proclivities ) 
for it was well known that the noble viscount, in 
changing horses, or in dining and remaining for the 
night at any inn en route , always launched extensively 
into conversation with landlords and waiters, so as to 
pick up all the local information he c^uld, and in thh 
way possessed himself of much provincial knowledge: 
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the nature and extent of which often puzzled those 
with whom he was associated in public affairs. 

My father, who occasionally corresponded with Lord 
Castlereagh, one morning received a letter from his 
lordship, making strict enquiry respecting a Bev. James 
lleid, of whom he had heard a very bad account 
(politically). In fact, my father was requested by his 
noble correspondent to keep a careful surveillance over 
the reverend gentleman, whose political opinions were 
so objectionable to His Majesty’s Government. It so 
happened that Mr. Eeid was that day to dine at our 
house, to meet two friends who also resided on my 
father’s property, General the Hon. Sir William 
Stewart, formerly Member for the county, and Captain 
(subsequently Admiral) Me Kerliei 

Nothing was said until the ladies had retired, when 
my father told his guests what a dangerous person they 
associated with in their reverend friend. On the 
Cabinet Minister’s alarming communication being read, 
it was agreed that it was not 4 a privileged com- 
munication,’ and could be taken under review at that 
table without any breach of confidence, or danger to 
the state. My father had answered the Secretary of 
State's letter in the forenoon, and I, as a lad, had to 
transcribe it, for my father wrote a hand most difficult 
to decipher. 

His answer to Lord Castlereagh was very amusing ; 
he told his lordship that the worthy parson was that 
day to dine with him, and would meet an old parlia- 
mentary # friend of his own, General Sir William 
Stewart, and a gallant post captain in His Majesty’s 
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service, in addition to certain most loyal county 
magistrates. His lordship wrote a droll reply, assuring 
my father that all fears which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might have entertained in regard to Mr. Reid 
had in consequence of his letter entirely subsided. I 
know I lost a day’s shooting by it, for nothing I 
dreaded more than my father taking up his pen to 
write upon a public question to a public man, for it 
always fell to my lot to make a copy of it. 


8 1. Religious Toleration . 

Although I never attended to my father’s political 
lessons, there was one of his on another subject, namely, 
religious toleration, .which I can never forget, and 
which was highly appreciated by a large section of the 
population in his district. 

That worthy and excellent man the late Rev. Doctor 
Andrew Carruthers, the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Edinburgh, and who resided for some years at New 
Abbey in the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, made periodi- 
cal journies to Wigtonshire to visit his clerical friends 
and their flocks. 

Although in^ father and mother were* excellent 
Protestants, they always gave Doctor Carruthers a 
hearty welcome at Merton Hall, which he made his 
home during his stay in our part of the country. 
Their carriage was considered solely at the disposal of 
the reverend gentleman during the visit, which 
generally lasted for a week. The worthy Bishop in 
after years used to refer to the agreeable visits lie paid 
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to our family. The severest and most prejudiced 
critics my father had were two of his own ploughmen. 
They were afraid to speak to the laird on the subject, 
but were open-mouthed to our tutor, my brothers, 
and myself. ‘ Aye, is it no dreedfu 1 to think that the 
laird should harbour in his ain hoose that awsome 
(terrible) Homan ? lie is no a bad man, I dar say, 
himself but hee’s a Homan ; and it’s a warmer (wonder) 
to us that yer (your) gude mither the leddy, would 
thole (endure) it ; aye, it is sad, vera sad.’ 

82. 6 How these Scotchmen do jplay into each other's 
hands' 

This language*! had applied to me some thirty-five 
years ago under the following circumstances, and I 

leave others to determine whether it was merited. 

. 

Her late Majesty Queen Adelaide had intimated her 
intention to the authorities of St. Paul’s, of attending 
the anniversary of the Charity Children assembling 
within the Cathedral, and at the same time the Lord 
and Lady Mayoress were apprised that Her Majesty 
would afterwards pay them a visit at the Mansion 
House, aftd lunch there. Accordingly, invitations 
were issued by the Lord and Lady Mayoress to those 
whom they wished to honour. Several members of 
my family, with myself, were honoured with invita- 
tions. Her Majesty was accompanied by Prince 
George of Cambridge, then an affable vivacious youth, 
and of whom it was augured that, on reaching man’s 
estate, Tie would be short and squat ! Her Majesty 
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was pleased to hold on the occasion at the Mansion 
iHouse a limited Drawing-room, which highly pleased 
the ladies, A grand dejeune followed. Her Majesty 
and Prince George sat at a small circular table with 
the Lord and Lady Mayoress, while the Royal suite, 
with' the visitors, occupied a large table in juxta- 
position ‘to that of Royalty. I happened to be near 
the Lord Mayor, and in the middle of the Royal table 
stood a magnificent pine-apple, the largest I had ever 
seen, and, unless I was wofully mistaken, this pine 
divided much of the attention of those visitors who 
threw their glances towards the Royal party. 

Little did I suppose that this rare specimen of 
that delicious fruit was to involve me in almost a 
service of danger, and connect mefcvith an illiberal 
remark* — ‘How these Scotchmen do play into each 
other’s hands.’ It is nevertheless an unquestionable 
fact, that certain guests of the Lord Mayor, who sat at 

i 

the lower end of the large table, seeing that the pine 
was still uncut, had made up their minds to conclude 
their dejeune by having a substantial slice on the 
departure of the illustrious visitors. The Lord Mayor 
had anticipated some such result, for when Her 
Majesty rose * to take leave, and had accepted the 
Lord Mayor’s arm, he said to me, in passing, 4 Oblige 
me by saving the pine. 5 I inferred that Her Majesty 
was to be the recipient of the pine, owing to its rare 
dimensions, at Buckingham Palace, before the day 
closed, otherwise I should not have fought or struggled 
to preserve it as I did. Although I knew* I was not 
defending Her Majesty’s colours, ag I* hope 1 §houlti| 
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have done upon the heights of the Alma or at Inker- 
man, still I felt convinced that I was defending Queen 
Adelaide’s pine-apple in the Mansion House of the 
City of London : I therefore waited rather nervously, 
as I now clearly discovered that the eyes of a section 
of the visitors were more directed to the spoils on the 
Royal table than even to departing Royalty itself; 
for no sooner had Her Majesty and her nephew left the 
banquet hall, than a rush was made towards the cir- 
cular table. The Lord Mayor’s request had to be 
complied with; and without ceremony, I seized the 
vase containing the pine. My position must have 
resembled the huntsman holding the fox above his 
head from the hounds until the brush had been se- 
cured. I thought I should be worried to death in pro- 
tecting, as I supposed, .Royal property, and never 
stood more in need of assistance. I luckily recollected 
’the line from the Poet Burns, 6 Scots wham Bruce has 
aften ledj and at the same time that the Lord Mayors 
head butler’s name was Bruce. I therefore vociferated, 

4 Bruce, to the rescue ! ’ Luckily, that eminent func- 
tionary had fulfilled his mission, so far as he was con- 
cerned in the departure of Her Majesty, and he 
instantly tame to my support, when I told him in 
audible language, 4 The Lord Mayor desires that this 
pine shall be kept.’ This quelled the outbreak so far,- 
and Bruce went off with the pine-apple.. The Lord 
Mayor returned, and the first person to* whom he 
directed his steps was to myself, enquiring, not alto- 
gether sqtto voce , ‘Have you saved the pine?’ ‘I 
have.’ • 4 That I will vouch for,’ exclaimed a bystander 
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who had heard the question. ‘ All right,- said the 
Lord Mayor. ‘ 1 presume, my Lord Mayor,’ said one 
of the disappointed candidates for a slice of the re- 
doubtable pine, ‘that it is to be sent to Her Majesty?’ 
4 Nothing of the kind,’ said the Lord Mayor, who was 
well known to be an outspoken man. ‘Why, then, 
my Lord, is it not to be eaten ? ’ ‘It was to be eaten 
by the Queen, not by you,’ said the Lord Mayor; 
‘but as Her Majesty declined to partake of it, I 
return it to whence it came ’ (Birch’s, Cornhill) ; ‘ 1 
arranged to pay two guineas for the loan, or seven 
guineas if it had been eaten ; and as it has not been 
eaten, I save five guineas.’ 

‘Well, to be sure,’ exclaimed another admirer of 
the pine, and one of the dissatisfied grumblers, ‘ here is 
a specimen of Scotch economy for you ; all I have now 
to say is, “ How these Scotchmen do play into each 
other s hands ! ” ’ 

83. Dining with an Ambassador . 

In London I was a guest of the late Mr. James 
Stuart, of Dunearn, the day after he and the late Mr. 
McCulloch the political economist (a member of the 
Institute of France) had dined with M. Guizot, tliei 
French - Ambassador at the court of St. James’. At 
that period, Mr. McCulloch had never crossed the 
Straits of -Dover. They made us laugh at their de- 
scription of the rapidity with which a dinner at the 
Embassy could be despatched. They sat r down at 
* seven, and at nine were again from table. 1 asked 
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the political economist, who never allowed his own 
guests to depart before eleven, what he and his friend 
did under the circumstances. 4 Well, we had nothing 
else for it than to go home ; but before we separated, 
I said, 44 Stuart, this is very early to be turned out on 
the world; still, it will impress the fact the more 
strongly on our minds of the honour we have had in 
dining with the Ex-Premier, Historian, Orator and 
Ambassador of France. Ah, Stuart! France — which I 
have yet to see — must be a great country, to produce 
at once a Guizot and such magnificent claret.” ’ 

84. Grosvenor Street v. Grosvenor Square . 

Many years ago I was asked by a friend residing in 

Grosvenor Street— Doctor W , F.R.S. — to dine with 

him to meet a Scotch friend, who was paying his -first 
visit to London. The party, numbering ten or twelve, 
were in the drawing-room anxiously waiting the 
arrival of the stranger, who was much past his time ; 
it was agreed to give him ten minutes’ law ; but before 
this had expired he appeared. Apparently under great 
excitement, he attempted to stammer out an apology 
for being fate ; and somehow or other a strong feeling 
of curiosity prevailed to learn the cause. Dinner was 
now ordered up, and our host considered that the 
interval could not be better occupied than by asking 
his friend what had happened. 4 Happened ! Why, I 
hae been grossly insulted, and you, Doctor, cam in for 
a share o£ it.’ 4 Indeed! how was that? ’ 6 Weel , you 

know t I am quite a stranger in London, and I drove to 

Q 
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Grosvenor Square instead of Grosvenor Street. Wed, I 
got oot o’ the hackney carriage, paid ma fare, and 
asked the lackey at the door if the house was number 
— . “ Yes, sir,” said lie, “ it is ; ” and of eoorse I 
walked in, and took aff ma cloak. I must say I was 
not a little bewildered, for there were six lackeys on 
one side, and six on the other, all in grand liveries.’ 
‘ Surely,’ said our host, ‘ you did not imagine that t, 
as a London physician, kept twelve footmen.’ ‘No, 
that is very true, Doctor ? but l was in a quandary, 
and I inarched right up through the line of flunkeys 
until I reached a d — manial at the foot of the stair- 
case who asked my name. I then said, “ Does Dr. W — — 
live here?” The insolent scoundrel put himself full 
in front of me, as if he was going to knock me down, 
and in the most impudent tone repeated, “Doctor 

W live here ? ” and then made me back out 

towards the door, as if he suspected I had come to rob 
the house, exclaiming, so that all his brethren might 
hear it, “ Whoever heard of a doctor living in Grosvenor 
Square ? ” I really was thankful, Doctor, that I got 
back ma cloak.’ It appeared that the worthy but 
highly indignant Scot had entered by mistake » 
certain noble lord’s residence, where a grand banquet 
was to be given that same evening to one of the Royal 
dukes. 
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85. The Old Glasgow Handloom Weaver at Greenwich 
Hospital . 

I once had the pleasure of aiding in the work of 
transforming an old Glasgow handloom weaver into a 
Greenwich pensioner. My man, Rock — as good- 
hearted an Irishman . as ever crossed St. George’s 
Channel — came suddenly into my room one afternoon, 
to tell me that a poor ould Scotchman, a namesake of 
mine, was very anxious to see me, and further, that he 
was 4 about very narely starving.’ I desired him to 
show my countryman and namesake upstairs, and then 
to look after some food on his behalf without delay. 
He was a slightly-built, short, wiry old man, apparently 
about sixty years of age, with a mild, intelligent counte- 
nance and pleasing manners, one of 4 nature’s gentle- 
men ; ’ and the introduction so far was satisfactory. 
4 1 learn, my good man,’ said I, 4 that you and I are 
namesakes,’ 4 It is vera true, sir ; and, in fact, that 
caused me to talc the leeberty to ca upon you, for I am 
sairly put tillt ’ (put to it). 4 Pray, what have you 
been ? 5 6 1 am an auld worn root Glasgow handloom 

weaver, s ft.’ In ’the meantime Eock had brought him 
something substantial; but the fact that I seemed 
inclined to be his friend appeared to reinvigorate him 
as much as Rock’s lunch. 

The poor old fellow lisped out, 4 Aye, sir, a frien in 
need is a frien indeed.’ His meal finished, he went on 
jauntily onougli with his little but eventful history. 

4 The trowth is, I hae been working hard for the last 
q 2 
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thretty (thirty) years as a handloom weaver in Glasgow; 
but we hae been clean dune (altogether superseded) 
by machinery ; and ye canna wonner , for naetking can 
slap the advance o' machinery ; and it is quite recht 
it should be sae ; and I was sure it was coming, notwith- 
standing a (all) Mr. Gillon, the Member o' Parliament 
did in the Hoose o' Commons to serve the handloom 
weavers, to whom he wus always a warm and kind f rien, 
I said to ma puir dodder , who, with her husband — 
also a handloom weaver — has always looked after- her 
faither for years, 44 It winna do, Mary, ony langev. 
It bralcs ma heart, Mary, to see the bairns stinted o’ 
their food to feed their auld gvandfaither . lYu, na, 
Mary, I can stan it nae langev : I’ll find ma way up to 
London.” And here I am, sir.’ I asked him how he 
came from Scotland. 4 Weel, sir, I got thegither four- 
teen shillings before leaving hame , and I hae walked 
a the way, but it lias taen me mair than sax weeks to 
manage it. It is a lang journey for an auld man, sir.’ 
4 Or for a young one either,’ I added. Now, the old 
man might have come from Glasgow to London by the 
third class for twenty shillings. I next asked him what 
object he had in coming to London. 4 Weel, sir, that’s 

a vera reasonable question, for it has turned hot a fool’s 

0 

errand a thegither ; but I think, sir, you’ll justify me 
’ a wee in the attempt, first, to relieve ma pwi/r dochter 
and her husband frae a heavy burden (here the old 
man wept bitterly), and niest, sir, to be doing something 
for mysel. Noo I think it recht to tell you that I fund 
ma way to the Kent Road, to a naval sort o’ institution, 
wkare I could learn hoo I was to manage to get into 
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Greenwich Hospital, and I wus tauld to send in ma 
papers, which I did, and yesterday I wus informed they 
could not admit me.’ The old man again became much 
affected, but I told him to cheer up as I would be his 
friend. ‘ You have, then, been a sailor ? ’ c Oh yes, sir ; 

I wus at sea at the end of last century, and the begin- 
ning o’ the present. I was pressed oot 0’ a merchant 
ship into a man-o’-war, but as I served only ten years 
and four months in the navy, I was not considered 
entitled to a pension.’ c Did you see much service ? ’ 

‘ Oh yes, sir ; I saw a dale 0’ service, frigate actions, 
and (C kinds o' f editing ashore, and in boats, cutting oot 
under the enemy’s batteries, and nae end o' it.’ £ Now, 
do you mean to say you have been rejected at Green- 
wich Hospital ? ’ I has, indeed, sir; and when I got 
tlie answer, I didna ken whatever to do ; and I couldna 
write ma dochter to tell her a this ; it would hae clean 
bracken her heart, as never had a faither a better 
bairn than she haes been to me.’ c Have you got your 
papers with you ? ’ ‘ That I Jute, sir ; but I am afraid 

they are in an untidy state, for I haeh&d them knocking 
aboot ma bit hist (box) for mair than thretty (thirty) 
five years.’ On inspecting them, I said with an expres- 
sion of Surprise, ‘I see you were at the battle of 
Trafalgar.’ £ Yes, sir, I was at Tra-falgar 6 In what 
ship? ’ 6 The Sparshiette (Spartiate), Captain Francis* 

Laforey.’ It so happened that I had heard more of the 
6 Spartiate ’ than any other ship at Trafalgar, in conse- 
quence of Sir Francis Laforey having been the intimate 
friend of piy wife’s family ; and Admiral John M‘Kerlie, 
the first lieutenant of the 6 Spartiate,’ had known me 
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from boyhood. I found my namesake the handloom 
weaver, now converted ‘into an old man-of-war’s man, 
strictly correct in his statement; but I thought I 
might test his memory, not his veracity, with an 
additional question. 6 Who was your first lieutenant 
at Trafalgar ? 5 ‘Ane by the name o’ M 4 Kerlie, a 
Scotch gentleman, a fine-looking young man, who had 
lost his recht (right) arm under Sir Edward Pellew 
(Lord Exmouth) in his action ivi a French squadron off 
the coost o’ Ireland in Bantry Bay.’ In everything I 
found my weaver-sailor friend extremely intelligent. 
I now brought a most interest ing tete-a-tete, to a close, 
informing him that I should see he was comfortably 
lodged and looked after, and in the meantime his papers 
would be laid before the Admiralty aut horities. Admiral 
Seymour, who was a Lord of the Admiralty, repudiated 
at once the idea of such claims for admission to Green- 
wich being rejected, and on inquiry discovered that the 
applicant’s papers were returned to him by the mes- 
senger, never having reached the Board. A week or ten 
days afterwards Iiock came to me, 4 Well, sor, the 
►Scotchman is here agin ; and it is now shuro curtain 
that it is all right wid him this time ; for, yer hohour, 
he is in a beautiful new dress, almost like tm officer.’ 
Sure enough* here was my namesake in the new suit of 
*a Greenwich pensioner. The metamorphosis was so 
extensive that I scarcely recognised him, for her most 
Gracious Majesty’s uniform had added vastly to the 
rotundity of the last-elected member of Greenwich 
Hospital. The poor old man, on being presented to me 
in his new character by Bock, held down his hbad and 



smiled, for he scarcely knew himself ; and in terms of 
deep gratitude and loyalty to , his sovereign confessed 
that mony, mony years had passed ower his head sin 
lie had been so comfortably clothed. After I had fully 
inspected his uniform, and congratulated him on 
re-entering the navy through the palace of Greenwich, 
1 said, ‘ I thought I should have seen you before this.’ 
‘ Wecl, sir, to tell you the rale trowth , I didna like to 
come until I got ma new claes , as I thocht ye wad like 
t o see me in them.’ 

My grateful namesake paid me a visit every six 
months ; and I was much struck with one circumstance, 
rarely to be met with amongst the old tars at Greenwich. 
On the first occasion I placed five shillings in his hand, 
but he respectfully and firmly declined it, saying, ‘ I am 
truly thank/ a to the Almighty for the good fortune 
that has now fallen to me ; I hoe as much pocket 
money as I can desire, and every comfort. Besides, sir, 
Maister Rock has just gien me an excellent deauer; 
and then, sir, I coudm be feeling comfortable in 
coming to see you, if I thocht I ivus to be always 
receiving money.’ John Boyd rose to be boatswain’s 
mate of his ward, a rating which gave him five shillings 
a week rrvoney allowance, and a distinctive badge. He 
•passed the last twelve or fifteen years in much compara- 
tive comfort at Greenwich; and I believe, next 'to hi^ 
doefofer and her husband, lie liked me better than any 
other person in the world. He died in 1855. 
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86. Mexico in 1827. 

A friend lately described to me the first journey he 
made from Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico. The 
party consisted of several ladies and gentlemen, one of 
the latter being the Mexican-Spanish Attorney-General. 
At a particular point of the journey the ladies became 
terribly alarmed on learning that they were about 
entering a district infested by brigands. Their com- 
panion, the Attorney-General, instantly relieved the 
ladies and the others of all fear by informing them 
that the brigand chief was lvis intimate friend, and 
was aware that he was travelling. It would be some- 
what difficult to picture or realise Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Attorney-General being congratulated next 
day in Westminster Hall and Lincoln’s Inn, for having 
rescued his fellow-passengers by the old W indsor stage 
coach on Bagshot Heath from robbery, in consequence 
of his intimacy with the chief highwayman. Such, 
however, was the state of Mexico in 1827. Forty- 
three years have in the meantime passed away, and the 
question may now be asked, Has the empire which 
Montezuma ceased to rule in 1520 really improved in 
three centuries and a half? 

87. Captain Nolan , of the 15th Hussars. 

Poor Lewis Edward Nqlap, who 6 W£fe. the first to fall 
in commencing the ride into* the Valley of Death at 
Balaclava, was my intim^te^^end ; and some little 
history of him may be interesting to those whe have 
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entered the service since the Crimean war, and since 
Tennyson wrote the fi Charge of the Light Brigade.’ 

Half a league, half a league, 

Half a league onward, 

All in the valley of death 
Iiodo the six hundred. 

1 Forward tho Light Brigade ! 

Chargo for the gun at * he said. 

Into tho valley of death 
Rode the six hundrod. 

In the present day of competitive examination, when 
a knowledge of modern languages is so indispensable, 
I may mention that Captain Nolan and his brothers 
had a remarkable facility in their acquisition ; and I 
presume that to his correct musical car — for he was an 
accomplished flautist, pianist, and violinist, as well as 
a sweet singer — may to some considerable extent be 
ascribed the purity with which he spoke different 
languages. His father, the late Major Nolan, told me 
of an instance where his son’s extreme proficiency 
elicited the praise and a marked encomium very 
flattering to the young soldier from the brother of the 
late Emperor of Austria, then Viceroy of the Austro- 
Italian States. Nolan originally was an officer in an 
Austrian hussar regiment, and was orderly officer to 
his colonel on the occasion of the Grand IJuke review- 
ing the troops at Milan. The colonel mentioned to 
His Imperial Highness that he had a young officer in 
his regiment with vriiom he was desirous he should 
converse, being a great linguist himself, as he wished 
His Imperial Highnes?/ afterwards to say to what 
country* he belonged." The (pfr^nd Duke smiled, and 
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desired the colonel to present to him this young 
master of languages. His Imperial Highness first ad- 
dressed Nolan in Hungarian, who replied with fluency 
and correctness. He then went to Polish (Nolan’s 
regiment had been stationed on the borders of Poland), 
and here he was equally at home ; Italian and German 
followed with the same result. Next came English, 
and lastly French. The Duke then said : ‘ Colonel, all 
you told me of this young officer is true ; and it is only 
from his light hair and moustache that I see he is 
German.’ ‘ No, sir, he is an Englishman ;’ at which lie 
expressed extreme surprise, looking upon it as some- 
thing marvellous to find so accomplished a modern 
linguist in one of my countrymen. A melancholy and 
striking incident was related to me by a Crimean 
officer in connection with poor Nolan’s death. His 
friend Morris, of the 17th Lancers (Colonel \V. Morris, 
C.B., who died a few years since at Bombay, when 
Assistant Adjutant-General); and himself had ex- 
changed letters, Nolan’s addressed to his mother, and 
Morris’s to a member of his family. Morris was 
severely wounded in the charge, and, being unhorsed, 
was staggering back bleeding from his wounds. At 
last, from exhaustion, he fell down alongside a dead 
soldier. That soldier proved to be Lewis Nolan, i* 
whose pocket was, found Morris’s letter, and in Morris’s 
pocket was that of Nolan. 
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88. General Lord Lynedoch and his Trees . 

The late Mr. Robert Cockburn, brother of Lord 
Cockburn, an eminent Scotch judge, told me an 
anecdote of the brave old general in his capacity as a 
Perthshire landowner. Mr. Cockburn was on a visit 
to the hero of Barossa, either at Balgowan or Lyne- 
doch, and just as the visitors, who were on horseback, 
were about to close their afternoon ride, the ^old 
general said : 6 1 must show you some trees in which I 
take more than a common interest, for this is their 
birthday.’ The party having reached the trees in 
question, he told his friends : 6 It is eighty years to-day 
since they were planted by my brothers and myself ; 
they look all well and healthy, and I don’t think I 
have anything to complain of in that respect.’ 

I once met Lord Lynedoch in London on an exciting 
occasion. I think it was after General Sir de Lacy 
Evans’ return from the command of the British legion 
sent to Spain in 1835. We were giving a public 
dinner in the Freemasons’ Tavern to General Mina, the 
famous guerrilla chief, whose desultory mode of war- 
fare, by harassing the French armies with constant 
'attacks on different points by independent bands acting 
in a mountainous country, was adopted with varying 
success in the north durihg the Peninsular ' 

war. Lord Lynedoch%Ok the chair ; he was then in 
his 85th or 86th year. Next toi General Mina sat 
Senor Arguelles, known in the Spanish Cortes as the 
4 diving Arguelles.’ Our venerable chairman, in spite 
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of his great age, painted in glowing colours a few of 
the more prominent features of the guerrilla general’s 
military career, some of which were highly amusing. 
Lord Lynedoch subsequently proposed the health of 
Senor Arguclles, beginning his speech by reminding us 
that during the French invasion the Cortes were con- 
voked at Cadiz, where the affairs of the Spanish nation 
were conducted during the war of independence. Lord 
Lynedoch, as we know, commanded the division of the 
Duke of Wellington’s army in and around Cadiz, near 
which is the battle-field of Barossa, which I visited in 
1839. His Lordship now proceeded with his toast. 
6 One day J was absolutely pestered by officers coming 
to me asking for leave, and the very natural conclusion 
I arrived at was that a bull fight was coming off ; I 
was rapidly losing all patience, but not my temper, 
which was as rapidly increasing as the former was di- 
minishing, when in walked a steady middle-aged officer 
to ask for the day’s leave. I stared at him with aston- 
ishment. “ Are you going with that pack of youngsters 
to a bullfight?” “ Oh no, general, we are hurrying off 
to the Cortes, as the divine Arguelles is expected to 
speak.” Through a misconception I had nearly pre- 
vented them from going, but I shall not deprive you 
any longer now of listening to the illustrious states- 
man, not, however, in the Cortes, but in the Free- 
masons’ Tavern.’ Although Senor Arguelles is said to 
be an accomplished English scholar, I endeavoured to 
6 dwell on the melting music of his tongue,’ but the 
reference to the Cortes h^d carried him back to the 
language of the Cortes, so that the magic infhfbpce of 
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that eloquence which had almost emptied Lord Lyne- 
doch’s camp of its officers was in a great measure lost 
on those who were not Spanish scholars ; still, it was 
gratifying even to have spent a few hours in the society 
of a man of whom the world had heard so much, and 
from whose lips 6 resistless streams of oratory roll’d.’ 
To those who were not born until long after General 
Sir Thomas Graham had fought the battle of Barossa 
(March 5, 18 11), or who are only commencing a 
military career, it may interest them to know tliat 
Thomas Graham of Lynedoch — created in 1814 Lord 
Lynedoch — did not enter the army until he was forty- 
five years of age, at which time of life Wellington had 
nearly closed his active career at Waterloo. He was 
suffering under severe domestic affliction in the loss of 
a young wife, a daughter of Charles, ninth Lord Cath- 
cart, and in consequence he sought occupation in an 
active profession. He had commanded a regiment of 
militia in Scotland, and had the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel confirmed to him on entering the service, by 
bringing with him a body of kilted Highlanders. 

He died in December 1843 kis ninety-third year, 
and was succeeded in thte command of the 1st (the 
Loyal) Regiment by General The Right Hon. Sir 
George Murray. 


89. The Major excellence). 

A wealthy, but most unostentatious, friend of mine 
possessed an estate of a few hundred acres in one of the 
metropolitan counties, about twenty miles from London, 
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and he had a neighbour whom he could not endure, 
called the major. The gallant individual in question, 
iny friend alleged, by 6 toadying’ the lord-lieutenant of 
some Scotch county, had attained the lofty position of 

major in His Majesty’s Kegiment of North British 

Militia. But there was a mystery as to the particular 
Scotch county which had given him birth. I was con- 
sulted once on the point, and as one Scotchman can 
generally detect another’s county accent, I declared in 

favour of the county of , especially when I found 

that the major, on learning that I was a Scotchman, 
began instanter to anglicise his Scotch. A lucky thought 
struck the major, that he would migrate from the 
banks of the Tweed, Clyde, or Tay, to those of the 
Thames, where the militia field officer’s rank might 
possibly be turned into available capital. The major 
was evidently born under a lucky star, for after some 
inquiries, he determined to take up his residence in the 

district of So-and-So, in shire, where he gave out 

in strict confidence, to all whom he came across, 6 that 
he wud never rest csa-tisfied until he had ma-ried into 
a coonty fa-mily, for he liked the coonty The light 
of the major’s military rank was not Allowed to be 
placed under a bushel, as he was to be found" constantly 
Covering about all county meetings, Boards of Guar- 
dians, &c., most desirous, as he wished it to be under- 
stood, Ho male himself ga-nerally usefu.’ It soon 
became rumoured that the major’s attentions, followed 
at some distance by his affections, had suddenly settled 
upon a poor invalid lady, who had an excellent fortune, 
and belonged to a coonty fa-mily. The malady under 
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which she suffered might have been a difficulty to most 
men, but my countryman viewed it differently. The 
afflicted lady required a protector ; and who so well 
suited for the position as the major? My friend de- 
clared that it was a scandal to our church to have per- 
mitted the union, but I may here observe that I always 
heard that the major took great care of her. She 
resided throughout her seclusion in her own house, the 
major regulating the household and the banker's 
account. She predeceased him a very few years. Her 
means added to his own soon secured for the major 
the position of an English coonty magistrate, and 
his honours did not stop until he was made deputy 
lieutenant, thereby giving him the military precedence 
of a lieutenant-colonel in the army. 

The major was a sportsman, and wished very much 
to gratify his tastes in the covers of my friend ; but 
when the usual annual request on this subject was sub- 
mitted, it irn^ with the uniform response, that although 
he never himself shot, he kept his shooting invariably 
for his London friends, two of whom were my brother 
and myself. Nothing daunted, every season the major 
6 renewed his motion,’ but during all the years he 
brought it forward, it never even passed a first reading. 
After dinner, amongst the first questions we asked our 
friend, was, 6 How is the dear major ?’ fi Oh, confound 
the major ! ’ We knew this would bring out something 
ln which the major had been making himself the hero. 
4 How that man can be so mean-spirited when he must 
see I wish#to avoid him ! I have never been, as you 
know in Scotland ; but surely you have not another 
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man in it like the major — now — have you ?’ 4 Well,’ 

I said, 4 it is just possible we may have another.’ 4 You 
cannot, indeed ; the major is not to be matched in any 
clime or society. He bores me to death ; in fact, had 
he resided here before me, I should not have purchased 
the property., 1 cannot shake him off, do what I will ; 
only last Sunday in our church, he saw I had a few 
friends, and that our pew would be full. He was out 

of his into the aisle in an instant, 44 Maister , 

there’s plenty o’ room in ma sate” Fortunately, a 
friend of mine had opened the door of his pew, and I 
got my party the seats they required. But did I tell 
you the story of him and our fishmonger in the village ? 
for there is the man all over.’ We requested our 
friend to proceed in his second charge against the 
major. 4 It appears that he went to the fishmonger, 
and in his detestable Scotch twang, 44 Fishmonger, I 
wish to speak with you sa-riously .” 44 Well, sir.*’ 

44 You charge me a deevil o’ a price for jjpur fish.” 44 1 
am sorry you think so, sir.” 44 You do indeed ; noo 
understand me, I donrtt' mean to say, fishmonger, your 
fish is not guid — far from it. It’s very guid fish. It 
is excellent, but it is awsomely 1 dear. Noo , fishmonger, 

I want to mak an arrangement with you, as I donrit 
wish to go by you, or bring ma fish, from London. It 
may answer your purpose, and it will answer mine, for 
I was always through life fond o’ fish ; but I will not go 
on paying the price you charge. Noo, what I want to 
propose to you is this, that as I donrCt object to eating 
second day’s fish, provided you mak a corresponding 
reduction o’ price, you’ll find me a steady and constant 
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customer.” Now, I ask you what you think of your 
countryman ? ’ 6 But, my good friend, do not be too 

severe, for Scotchmen are not exceptional ; de gustibus 
non est disputandum.’ 

My friend, who was extremely hospitable, had his 
town house ; and it was impossible for the conversation 
to close after dinner without some one asking for his 
friend the major, and if there was anything new in that 
quarter. Our host was a peculiarly quiet, gentlemanly 
man, One who could command every luxury of this 
world ; but whether in the arrangements of his table, 
his stable or his household, he showed in the retire- 
ment of private life the same good taste that charac- 
terised him in his intercourse with the busy world. Had 
the major made him his model when he entered the 

c oonty of , and laid aside all his 4 bl aw and blether,’ 1 

he might have had a popular passage through life ; but 
his little failings, among which pomposity stood promi- 
nent, made him the laughing-stock of those with whom 
ho was brought into contact. My friend generally 
wound up his observations thus, 4 1 know nothing of 
Scotland, but I know what a gentleman is.’ 4 Well, for 
my part,’ I said, 4 1 think you would be very dull 
without th*s major, for he is the cause of more good 
stories than any man I know.’ 

The major received one day a terrible blow, which 
nearly killed him, and confined him to his bed for a 
whole week. I had gone to dine with my friend (the 
major’s neebor) at his town house, and on reaching the 
drawing-room, found that the major was the .subject of 

1 Inflation and nonsense 

B 
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a very serious conversation connected with an affair 
that had that day exploded and created a general panic 
on ’Change, and throughout London. About a week or i 
ten days previously, the major met our friend in the 
country, 6 MaisterJ said he , 4 as I always wish to be on 
frienly terms, and as I know you to be a vera rich man, 
with always a large amoont o’ spare capital at command, 

I wished to call your attention to some Exchaquer 
bills that yield a half per cent, higher interest than the 
others do. There has onnly been a quarter o’ a million 
o’ them issued, and as a great favour to myself, and as 
a half per cent, is a half per cent, noo a days, they have 
kindly let me have 14,00()£. o’ them, and I thocht it 
onnly frienly and neebourly to call your nottice to 
them.’ The poor major soon afterwards discovered that 
he had invested his 14,000£. in some spurious Exche-^ 
quer bills which had been abstracted, altered and 
countersigned by a delinquent government clerk. He 
subsequently received his money — not however, until 
he had undergone months of mental torture and deep 
anxiety, during which he was sorely tried by some of 
his neebors , telling him that an additional half per 
cent, on Exchaquer bills was not always a half per 
cent, in banco . 


90 . The Late Miss Anne Sutton . 

I was formerly on terms of friendship with the late 
Miss Anne Sutton, who was an excellent person, and had 
Made herself somewhat remarkable through life by 
strictly confining her charities within one channel, 
namely, in support of the societies for the suppressior 
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of cruelty to animals. On my first introduction to 
her, she became most favourably impressed towards me 
on discovering that I had formerly known one whom 
she had never seen, but whose name she revered 
beyond any other, Mr. Richard Martin, M.P. for the 
county of Galway, so well known in the Irish House 
of Commons previous to the Union, as 4 Dicky Martin,’ 
and subsequently in the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom as 6 Humanity Martin.’ I do not know 
what the consequences might have been — as Mr. 
Martin was an excellent husband and father — had he 
been alive, and I had been the medium of introduction 
between Miss Sutton and the Lord of Connemara — 
the head of one of G alway’s most 4 ancient tribes ; ’ 
they must inevitably have run in the same groove for 
the rest of their lives, for she perfectly idolised the 
name of Richard Martin of Ballinahinch . Castle. 
Their sympathies flowed from the same source, and I 
am convinced from personal observation they must have 
blended and united to any imaginable extent in the 
suppression of horsewhips and spurs, and not impro- 
bably in the use of butch er’s-meat itself. Miss Sutton 
was at all times prepared to subscribe her ioo£., or 
more if required, for a monument in Westminster 
Abbey, and another 100Z. for the erection of a pillar on, 
the highest mountain in Ireland, 6 To the Memory of 
hichard Martin, the Friend and Protector of the Poor 
ilumb Animal.’ I recollect calling to her notice one 
peculiarity of Mr. Martin which appeared to me at 
variance with his principles of conduct towards the 
.brute creation, as I considered they might also have 
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been extended with advantage to the human family. 
I described to Miss Sutton the famous Donnybrook 
Fair, and told her that in a conversation I had with 
Mr. Martin, and alluding to the broken heads that 
usually resulted from that annual gathering, I had said 
to him, fi Y"ou would, of course, not recommend me, were 
I ever to attend that or any similar fair in Ireland, to 
carry my shillelagh, or knotted thorn-stick, with me ? ’ 
6 All I can tell you/ said he, ‘ you would be a big fool 
if you went without it, for a crack over the shoivlder 
or avert the head does Paddy not a haporth of harm.’ 
She listened with marked attention to my little diver- 
gence on the use of the shillelagh or thorn-stick at an 
Irish fair ; but fearing that I might even unintention- 
ally lower her beau ideal of a statesman and a man of 
feeling one step of the pedestal he occupied in her 
estimation, she parried my question by saying that she 
had never been in Ireland, and therefore could not 
offer an opinion. I left this questionable ground to 
inform her that Mr. Martin had mentioned to me that 
his bill for the suppression of cruelty to animals was 
introduced by him in the fewest possible words ever 
previously known. 4 That interesting fact,’ Miss Sutton 
declared, ‘ I was not aware of; but this 5 know— it 
is the best Act of Parliament ever passed by tile 
Legislature.’ 

She was a placid, silent, and retiring person— the 
personification of mildness ; and I can say in all 
sincerity, that until the scene occurred which I ain 
about to describe within my knowledge and obser- 
vation, c her passion ne’er brake into the extremity of, 
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rage.’ I was somewhat busily engaged in my private 
room when Miss Sutton was announced, and on rising 
to receive her, I felt that I was greeting one who had 
raised herself by her actions very high not only in my 
estimation, but of all those who could understand and 
appreciate her. As the poor lady could scarcely 
address me in her excitement, I took the initiative, at 
the same time begging her to be seated and to be 
trancpiil. She clasped my hand with more than her 
usual cordiality, and then told me that on going to 
the Bank of England to receive her half-yearly divi- 
dends, a man there — 6 no, not a man,’ she exclaimed, 
1 a brute (I immediately thought of the Society for the 
Suppression of Cruelty to Animals), told me, “Why, 
madam, you are dead ! ” “ Dead! What do you mean ? 
I am addressing you.” “ Well, madam, I cannot help 
that; you are made dead here, and T cannot pay you any 
dividend.” I demanded what right he had to make 
me dead when at that moment I was speaking to him? ’ 
By this short and pungent recital of her wrongs, I was 
attacked with a violent and irresistible fit of laughing 
even on so grave a subject. This, I observed, caused 
my amiable friend much surprise ; but so soon as my 
own power # of articulation returned, I assured her she 
should be restored to life at the Bank of England in a 
very few minutes. I then accompanied her to the great 
national establishment. Hanging firmly on my arm, 
walking with a strong step, and with a decisive ex- 
pression of countenance,, which I can still recall, she 
placed heijielf in front of the official who had told her 
that she*had 6 been made dead.’ My risible faculties 
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were once more aroused, so as to be entirely beyond 
my control. She instantly opened upon one of the 
mildest and most obliging of men. ‘Do you mean, 
sir, still to say I am dead ? 5 4 Why, madam, you are 

made dead in our books.’ She then turned round 
hurriedly to me. ‘I am glad you have heard him 
apply the word dead to me.’ The attack was now 
resumed on her gentlemanly and urbane opponent, by 
declaring most emphatically that he should be ashamed 
of himself. The gordian knot was soon untied. My 
friend was described in the books of the Bank of 
England as 6 Anne Sutton of Cheltenham, Spinster;’ 
but there was another Anne Sutton, a stockholder, and 
moreover a spinster, who had actually departed this 
life, whose death had been duly announced in the 
obituary of the Times , and in registering the probate 
of her will the mistake arose — to wit, the dead Anne 
Sutton was kept alive by the Bank, and the live Anne 
Sutton was made dead. My friend was now speedily 
calmed by seeing her namesake made dead instead of 
herself. I now told her that I had a matter to arrange 
with her in connection with this affair, as she must not 
overlook the feet that she had used rather violent 
language towards a meek and courteous man, so much 
so, that could I have anticipated the event of that 
day, I should have persuaded my friend, Mr. Kichard 
Martin, in applying to Parliament for an act for the 
suppression of cruelty to animals to have inserted a 
special clause for the protection of the gentlemen of 
the Bank of England. My appeal to her was at once 
responded to; the amende being made to the gentle-* 
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man in question; but Miss Sutton maintained that 
she was fully justified in the protest she had offered 
against being made dead before her time. 

91. The Melancholy Death of a Highland Chief. 

The following incident was related to me with much 
feeling and pathos by a Highland gentleman, him- 
self a chieftain, and very conversant with Celtic 
history. 

The chief of the Mackinnons died at Leith in I808, 
in great pecuniary distress : he wrote as follows to Coll 
Macdonald of Dalness, a writer to the Sigriet in Edin- 
burgh : — 

4 My dear sir, Not to perish from want, I have re- 
solved to put a period to my existence. 

4 For particular reasons, I do not shoot myself in a 
mortal place ; and if you will come quickly, you will 
be still in time to see the last of the unfortunate 

4 Mackinnon.’ 

Mr. Macdonald started immediately, but on his 
arrival at the poor chief’s lodgings in Leith found that 
he was dead, having, in ignorance of anatomy,' shot him- 
self in a place, as it turned out, peculiarly mortal — 
namely, in the thigh, causing haemorrhage which proved 
in a few minutes fatal, 

I sent a copy of the above melancholy epistle to the 
present Mr. Mackinnon of Corry, in the Isle of Skye, 
who replied, saying, 4 1 think it must have been the 
last Laird John, who died in I808, who wrote that 
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touching letter of which you send me a copy.’ Mr. 
Mackinnon adds that the deceased chief ‘ was a highly 
cultivated man.’ 

The letter is truly Johnsonian, and verifies the 
remark of Mr. Mackinnon. 

92. How B. B. managed to be present in Westminster 
Abbey at the Coronation of Queen Victoria. 

The late Mr. Thomas Young, when a bachelor, lived 
in the Albany, Piccadilly, where I frequently dined 
with him. His dinners were very attractive, not so 
much from their recherche character, as from the delight- 
ful circle of political and literary friends who met at his 
hospitable table. 

On the occasion to which I am about to refer T was not 
present, so I am obliged to tell my tale at second hand. 

The chief topic of conversation was Her Majesty’s 
coronation, which was to take place in a few days. It 
appeared that eleven out of the twelve at dinner had 
secured tickets of admission for the ceremony in West- 
minster Abbey, my brother being the only exception. 
Mr. Young, in addition to an official appointment under 
Government, the duties of which were not onerous, was # 
private secretary to Lord Melbourne during his pre- 
miership, and from the kind acts he performed in 
lending a helping hand where he was satisfied the 
candidate was an efficient person, he was familiarly 
styled in the social circle by way of sobriquet, the 
Deputy Premier. 

He had the private room of almost every banking and 
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mercantile house in the City open to him all times, 
and during the sitting of Parliament he usually came 
Eastward between three and four o’clock in the after- 
noon to pick up news, so that at the meeting of the 
House, the first Lord of the Treasury was made au cou - 
rant as to whether the Bank of England had raised or 
lowered the rate 6f interest ; in what position the cotton, 
sugar, corn and wool markets stood ; whether matters 
were buoyant or depressed in Mincing and Mark Lanes ; 
the state of credit in Lombard Street, and on the Ex- 
change ; what was doing in stocks, &c. Whatever 
changes of importance had occurred from the previous 
day, the Prime Minister had his synopsis furnished him 
by his very able and accomplished private secretary, who 
was also, to some extent , a member of the Commercial 
Community, as an original, or at all events a very early 
director of the London* and North- Western Railway, 
and ou the board of more than one of our Joint Stock 
and Colonial Banks, Insurance Companies, &c. 

The conversation becoming almost entirely absorbed 
in the pageant that was to come off, my brother ex- 
pressed his regret that he alone of the party should be 
under the salt in regard to a ticket, and appealed to his 
host, as iJeputy Prime Minister, to procure him one. 
The request caused a laugh around the table— the bare 
idea of obtaining a ticket for the great ceremonial 
within four or five days of its taking place was. deemed 
something utterly absurd. My brother, seeing that 
Whitehall influence would not avail him, closed his 
part of th$ conversation on coronation matters by simply 
observing, 4 1 must manage to be there.’ 
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Whether the Royal portal through which he subse- 
quently entered the Abbey had struck him at the 
moment, I am not aware ; at all events he kept it to 
himself ; but next day he thought he might succeed 
through the Duke of Sussex, and accordingly in the 
afternoon he found his way to Kensington Palace. He 
had had the honour of occasionally meeting his Royal 
Highness at the dinners of the Highland Society of 
London ; he therefore added to his card, ; Member of the 
Court of the Highland Society of London,’ and was at 
once ushered into His Royal Highness’s presence, who 
graciously recognised him and gave him a hearty recep- 
tion. He broke the ice with His Royal Highness 
by alluding to diffidence not being a very prominent 
feature with Scotchmen, and then expressed his great 
desire to witness the coronation in Westminster Abbey, 
to which the Duke at once replied, 6 And so you sfyll.’ 
His Royal Highness even went into the question of 
attire, and which was settled should be the dress uni- 
form of the Royal Yacht Club, my brother being a 
member of that squadron. A Royal command to an 
early breakfast at Kensington Palace, with a seat in a 
Royal carriage to Westminster Abbey, followed. 

6 What was my astonishment,’ said Mr. Young, in, 
telling me the story on my return from' the Continent, 
6 1 leave you to conceive, on entering the Abbey and 
taking my seat to observe your brother in the Royal 
circle, in full conversation wit^ the Duke of Sussex, who 
was laughing very heartily at, no doubt, some good 
Scotch anecdote. * 

»> 

6 My friends who had dined with me a few days 
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before, were equally surprised to see your bi-other so 
comfortably located in juxtaposition with Royalty. The 
puzzle to their minds and my own, was a most difficult 
one, how it had been accomplished ; and your brother, 
although we pressed him hard, allowed the fever of the 
coronation partially to subside, before he gratified our 
curiosity.’ 

93. The Late Mr. Richard Jones , the Comedian , or, 
as he was called , 4 Gentleman Jones? 

I had occasionally to speak in public, and having 
certain Scotticisms from which I wished to be freed, 
I made up my mind to apply to Richard Jones, the 
ex-comedian, as an elocutionary instructor. Aware 
how much he must be occupied with his pupils, and as 
best suiting my own arrangements, I found myself one 
afternoon between five and six o’clock pacing up and 
down Chapel Street, Grosvcnor Place, where he resided, 
so as to watch the first exit of an elocution pupil. 
There was a groom riding up and down, leading his 
master’s horse ; and just as the clock struck six, out 
issued Sir William Moles worth from Mr. Jones’s house, 
mounted *his horse and rode off*. The rising young 
statesman was one of Jones’s greatest admirers, as well 
as one of his boldest pupils, for he never minced 
matters, nor was in the least reticent on the subject of 
reading with Richard Jopes. He was constantly asked 
in the House of Commons by one facetious friend or 
other, especially before bringing on one of his motions 
on Colonial Reform, 4 Well, Molesworth, and how is 
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Jones? Have you been up in the pulpit to-day?’ 
Jones had a raised desk or rostrum from which the 
student delivered his prepared speech. 4 Yes, I have,’ 
replied the future Colonial Minister. 4 Ah, so I thought ; 
for I observed the nags taking their usual exercise in 
Chapel Street.’ 

During my course of reading with Mr. Jones, I never 
heard the name of one of his pupils mentioned, Sir 
William Moles worth excepted. Ilis plan was not only 
to correct pronunciation and modulate emphasis, but 
also, to prevent a recurrence of mistakes, we had to put 
down his corrections in a little pocket companion or 
vade mecuvi, to be referred to at leisure. I have a dis- 
tinct recollection of my instructor asking me at the 
end of the first fortnight to read over my errata to him; 
and in doing so, and making up the list, a fearful total 
of 180 delinquencies was brought out against me in 
pronunciation and quantity. 6 Ah,’ he used to say, 
4 they can teach Greek and Latin in Scotland, but not 
English.’ However, by way of encouragement for me 
to persevere, he brought forward himself as an instance 
to show what a provincial might overcome. He was a 
native of Manchester, and a nut with him in youth 
was a noot. He came to London with a strong letter 
of introduction to the manager of one of the theatres, 
and had scarcely spoken a dozed words when the 
manager told him that he much feared that he had 
mistaken his calling, but that if, by studying under 

he could get rid of his deeply-rooted Lancashire 

dialect in six months, he would give him a 4 fair trial 
when the theatre reopened. Jones followed this advice, 
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and made good his position with the manager, having 
thoroughly overcome the provincial dialect, and after- 
wards rose high in his profession. 

His dinner parties, which were frequent, and always 
delightful, never exceeded eight, including Mrs. Jones 
and himself. A constant guest was the late Honourable 
Edmund Byng, one of the Commissioners of Colonial 
Audit, and long connected with the household of the 
Duchess of Kent. He had nursed the infancy and 
watched the girlhood of her who now rules an empire 
on one portion or other of which the sun never sets. 
Mr. Byng, when a boy, was a page to the Prince of 
Wales, and on obtaining his commission in the Guards, 
he told me he could not write the simplest note without 
half the words being incorrectly spelt. He joined his 
battalion at Gibraltar, where he had to commence his 
education, the educational standard for the army in 
1780 not being quite so high as in 1870. He always 
spoke in language of deep affection of the illustrious 
inmates of Kensington Palace. ITe had some peculiari- 
ties, one of which he described to me very minutely, 
that he had jocularly forewarned the illustrious Princess 
that when Providence removed the then Sovereign and 
Kensington Palace was exchanged for St. James’s, he 
* would not be found ever presenting himself at court. , 
He was told he was 4 very naughty,’ but he acted up to 
it. 4 Well, as you will not come to see me, it shall not 
prevent my coming to see you.’ 

The late Rev. Doctor Croly frequently dined with 
Mr. and, Mrs. Jones. * The Doctor was an agreeable 
companion, though on one occasion he placed me, as the 
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youngest man at table, in a position of embarrassment, 
for being a giant in conversation, be was entitled to 
say, 6 When I ope my lips let no dog bark.’ The 
reverend gentleman was telling an excellent story 
which he had evidently only recently heard, but I had 
known it for years ; and at one point of the recital his 
memory failed him ; he hesitated and got among the 
shoals, when the word wanted to give him the key and 
again make him 6 master of the situation ’ I unfortu- 
nately supplied. He stopped abruptly, and requested 
I should continue the story. All the party saw that 
my interruption was the slightest possible ; still the 
Doctor, in rather a patronising and satirical tone begged 
me to conclude it, as he had nothing further to say. 
To this I replied that I should never presume to 
attempt to follow out a description so ably commenced 
by Doctor Croly, but if the party chose — having long 
known the amusing circumstances — I should be happy 
to relate them, as I had often done before in my own 
way, ah initio . I did so, and Jones made us all laugh 
by turning the tables against the Doctor, at the same 
time making things worse for me, by an allusion to the 
Scotch Thistle, and calling out, ‘ Nemo me impune 
lacessiV He then told his reverend guest*, in that 
quaint and grave style in which he was so happy, that 1 ' 
his loss of memory, which he was sorry to observe in * 
regard to an important word, was a fortunate circum- 
stance, as it had saved an excellent story in his (the 
Doctor’s) hands from shipwreck. The impeachment 
was acknowledged. 

. Among other agreeable people I have mel •at Mr. 
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and Mrs. Jones’s table were the late Sir William 
Chatterton and the charming and accomplished Lady 
Chatterton. Sir William and his brother, now General 
Sir James Chatterton, as youths had been pupils of Mr. 
Jones, and the greatest mutual regard existed between 
them. He often alluded to the younger brother, when 
a young officer of Dragoons, finding time on the evening 
of June 18, 1815, on the field of Waterloo, to write him 
a note on horseback (in pencil I believe) to tell him 
the great fight was over, showing him that his young 
friend, even amidst the confusion and excitement fol- 
lowing upon the events of that ever-memorable day, 
had a spare thought for his tutor. 

Few men knew personally more of the political and 
literary characters of the period than Jones, and his 
anecdotes, which I have often regretted I had not at the 
moment noted, were not only numerous and instructive, 
but most interesting. 

There was one that now occurs to me : the circum- 
stances under which he was unexpectedly presented 
with a testimonial, in the shape of a cheque on a London 
banker for three hundred guineas (315?.). He. was 
sitting in his drawing-room with Mrs. Jones, when the 

servant announced Lord and Lady . He had long 

•had the honour of knowing his Lordship, wbo informed 
him he had come to see him on a matter of importance 

to Lady and himself. ‘Jones, I am sorry to tell 

you our son is disappointing us very much in Parliament; 
he is so idle, and seems to take no interest whatever in 
politics ; and possessing as he does first rate abilities, 
we looked for a very different result. He says he wants 
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pluck, and cannot get up to address the House, and a 
great deal more trash of the same kind, hut I ascribe it 
to sheer idleness. However, if it be shyness or mauvaim 
hontc , I wish you, Jones, to remove it. The dog, next 
week, is to have a petition from his constituents to 
present, and he threatens to shirk the duty, and ask a 
friend to take charge of it ; this has put me so much 
out of temper that I have come to talk to you. Now, 
I am going to send him to you to show him* that to 
present a petition is not a very alarming affair ; and if 
you once take him in hand, it will be all right.’ ; I 
was not,’ said Jones, ‘to reveal having received any 
parental injunctions, nor even a parental visit. The 
youthful senator, whom I had never previously seen, 
called upon me with his father’s card, and described to 
me the nervous political ailments under which he suf- 
fered, and the dilemma and fix he was in with a con- 
founded petition he was expected to present in a few 
days. w Well,” said I, “ let us tackle this ghost at once ; 
and in order to do so I shall now make you Speaker 
of the House of Commons, by requesting you to get 
into' my pulpit.” The election of Speaker being com- 
pleted, I todk up a bundle of papers, and soon convinced 
the youthful member that his “ present feaus and hor- 
rible imaginings,” in regard to the presentation of & 
petition, had no reality. 66 Now, we must change places ; 

I must constitute myself the first commoner in England, 
by taking the Speaker’s chair, and call upon you to 
present your petition.” Another rehearsal followed, and 
the operation was complete. He told his father he 
liked me very much, and described to him 'minutely 
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the pulpit scene, and that he was going to read with 
me.’ The petition proper was presented, laid on the 
table of the House of Commons in due form, &e., 
Jones witnessing from under the gallery (of the former 
House) how his protege played his part. The noble 
lord wrote Jones a private note, giving him a hint that 

lie wished his son very much to speak on Mr. \s 

motion, to come off in about ten days. Jones and his 
pupil had become, on their second or third meeting, 
great friends. The question to be debated Jones brought 
judiciously on the tapis , asking him his opinions on 
different heads of the subject, and having elicited these, 
he suggested that, as he appeared so well up in it, he 
could not have a better exercise, and would suggest his 
writing out what he would say, supposing he had occa- 
sion to speak upon it at a county meeting or elsewhere. 
This advice was followed, and at their next meeting in 
Jones's studio, after the paper had been carefully read 
by its author, Jones then ordered his pupil to mount 
the rostrum. c Well,’ said Jones, when he came down, 
fi as a first rehearsal, I like your speech very much, but 
I never give my opinion until after the second, and I 
shall hope to see you to-morrow afternoon. In the 
meantime, I have to beg that you will read over your 
notes once or twice, so as to impress your arguments 
and statistics firmly on the memory.’ 

The second rehearsal was perfection ; 6 1 was,’ said 
Jones, c in ecstacies with my brilliant pupil ; but my 
work was not yet complete, for I had now before me a 
task that^required very difficult, or, at all events, de- 
dicate handling, i.e. to move the “venue” from my 

s 
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sanctum to the floor of the House of Commons. K Well,” 
addressing the embryo statesman, “ do you mean to say 
that with such a mastery of facts and details you would 

allow Mr. ’s motion to come forward without taking 

part in the debate ? ” “ Indeed, I would.” “ Well, all 
I shall say is this, that if you lose such an opportunity 
of breaking ground within St. Stephen’s, I must apply 
to you a trite, but not the less valuable, adage : 4 You 
are not worth salt to your porridge;’ ahd, further, may 
I ask you, did your constituents send you to Parliament 
to be their silent member ? Everything must have a 
beginning, and if there ever was a question in which 
you seem at home it is this.” My departing pupil 
laughed heartily, and said we should talk over this 
branch of the question at the next reading.’ Jones’s 
persuasion carried the day; a brilliant speech in 
Parliament followed, and Jones listened to it with, 
peculiar attention, as may be easily conceived. Lprd 

and Lady called upon him next day to congratulate 

him upon breaking the Parliamentary egg for their son, 
on which occasion they pressed his acceptance of the 
draft on the London banker to which I have alluded. 

< That son,’ said Jones, 4 within a few years became a 
Cabinet Minister and one of our ablest debafers.’ 

Jones never lost an opportunity, or hesitated, if he 
could secure a joke, to share its responsibility. He 
encouraged me in a trick I played on a friend in 
London— a young Scotch laird whose politics were of 
an extremely indefinite stamp. He had a mania for 
public speaking, and so long as the cacoethes loquendi 
could be gratified, he would lose sight of the precise < 
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political principles which he was supposed to hold, and 
nothing pleased him more than that the party replying 
to him should acknowledge that he had a difficulty in 
following the honourable gentleman in his statement. 
But one great question with him was paramount to all 
others ; and on this, and this only, was he consistent. 
The Corn Laws, he felt, must he retained in their pris- 
tine integrity, and their repeal would be fraught with 
utter ruin to the best interests of Great Britain ; these 
laws, therefore, throughout the last few years of their 
existence formed his great staple or stock speech. 
One afternoon, about five o’clock, he called upon my 
brother to tell him confidentially that the following 
Friday evening he was to address a meeting at Exeter 
Hall on the subject of the Corn Laws; and as the 
occasion was an important one, and as he had satisfied 
himself that Parliament *vould never sanction their 
repeal, he was desirous that my brother should hear 
what he firmly believed to be the correct bearings of 
the whole question. I .happened to be in the next 
room, and for one hour had listened to a long speech 
from my friend of which even a closed door did not 
deprive me of a single word. As it was hopeless to 
proceed with my own correspondence, I occupied my- 
self in transferring to paper as much of the Corn Law 
speech as I could condense. I was reading with Jones 
at the time, toldliim the story, and showed him the 
digest or summary of what I had taken down. He 
laughed heartily, and declared I should subject myself 
to his gr^test displeasure if I did not at once prepare 
a speech for Exeter Hall to confute and upset, to the 
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best of my ability, the arguments of my friend and 
countryman. Nothing was thus left me but to obey 
instructions ; and with the aid of Adam Smith, David 
Ricardo, and Mr. McCulloch, I got up a speech, in the 
preparation of which I burned largely of the midnight 
oil. The evening before the meeting Jones called 
upon me to deliver it before him from his rostrum. 
He encouraged me by stating that I had been a dili- 
gent pupil, and if I acquitted myself as well in Exeter 
Hall as I had done in his pulpit, I should receive his 
unqualified praise. 4 Then, if that is your command, 
which I am bound to obey, you must give me your able 
advice, as I have never yet spoken in public.’ 4 That 1 
shall do,’ said Jones ; 4 but first let me tell you, in case 
you don’t already know it, that there are tricks in all 
trades, and public speaking is no exception.’ 

I hope the secret into whicli the most gifted of pro- 
fessors of elocution let me, and which I am about to 
disclose, may be found useful to the oratorical debutant 
or debutante , for now that the political claims of the 
fairer portion of creation are being advocated, and their 
right to enter the learned professions freely, canvassed, 
we may henceforward look to public discussions in which 
the ladies shall hold their own. Under such circum; 
stances, it would be most gratifying to me to know that 
Mr. Jones’s hints proved of value to them practically. 

4 To give effect to your speech, yoA must make a 
point of rising the moment your friend sits down ; and 
to se«ure this priority you should take some paper in 
size and appearance to resemble your man^cript as 
nearly as possible, and, moreover, you must go to the 
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meeting in good time, so as to occupy a prominent 
place in front of the chairman, or as close to him as 
you can manage to be. You should likewise have your 
own pen and ink, $pd whenever your friend rises to 
address the meeting, you must have your blank paper 
at once out, and begin scrawling away, as if you were 
taking down the speaker’s remarks. Your friend will 
be pleased to observe this, and consider it complimen- 
tary to himself. Then, when he is near his peroration 
you will quietly exchange the papqfs on which you 
have been scrawling for your own manuscript, and as 
you were seen by the meeting to be busily engaged 
writing during the speaker’s address, you can, should 
your memory fail you, refer to your papers from time 
to time. If this is done judiciously, you will never be 
suspected of delivering a prepared speech. You may 
even very effectively state a something which your 
honourable opponent did not say, adding : “ If I am 
wrong the honourable gentleman will correct me ; ” of 
course the honourable gentleman will do so forthwith. 
A little digression or bye-play of this kind often tells 
well in a speech, and acts as a partial anti-narcotic 
on the audience. But on this head I must offer you 
an additional suggestion, as it is not at all unlikely 
*to happen about nine o’clock in the evening. If, on 
looking round, you observe a state of somnolency in 
some and an evident near approach to it in others, all 
you have to do is to pronounce the last word of the 
sentence loud, and then suddenly stop, keeping^ your 
eye fixed on the chairman, otherwise he might suppose 
you ha<f* dosed your observations. By this course, you 
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will instantly rouse the sleepers in obedience to the 
doctrine of acoustics, and probably secure their at- 
tention for another short period, after which, if they 
should again appear to be dropping off, you must make 
them wake up in the way I have explained.’ 

I was able next day to tell my elocutionary instruc- 
tor that my speech came off very well, as the speaker 
by whom I was followed stated that I had exhausted 
the subject and, most probably, the audience also. 
A day or two afterwards I acquainted my friend whom 
I had victimised, and who was praising me as a de- 
bater, with the joke which Mr. Jones and I had practised 
upon him, and he enjoyed it immensely. 

The late Bishoj) of London (Dr. Blomfield) was one 
of Jones’s warmest supporters, as a professor of elocu- 
tion. If a curate called upon the bishop, the curate 
being about to undertake duty in the London diocese, 
and was found defective as a reader, the bishop sent 
him immediately to Jones ; the thoughtful prelate 
at same time telling the young clergyman that he had 
arranged with Mr. Jones a clerical tariff that would 
not alarm him — one-fourth the ordinary charge. 

Dr. Croly used to twit Jones for assuming a dic- 
tatorship in the English language. 4 How dct we know, 
Jones, that you are right?’ 4 This is very true,’ said” 
Jones, 4 for I am probably to blame in not seeking out 
my authorities on the banks of the Liffey ’ — then giv- 
ing me a sly look — 4 or even the Tweed. I confine 
myself at present to the bank3 of the Thames, leaving • 
them when the famous river enters the land of Cock- 
ayne.’ 4 We are mightily obliged to you, Johes, for , 
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letting us so far into your secret,’ said the Doctor, 4 but 
I presume there are authorities whom you do deign to 
consult. You cannot, my dear Jones, be always right.’ 
4 Well, then,’ said Jones, 4 as you do not ask me to go 
to Dublin, you shall know the three authorities on 
whom I at this moment rely, but keep it to yourselves, 
for if my clients know what market to go to, Othello’s 
occupation’s gone. I listen to the sermons of Blom- 
field, Bishop of London, to the legal judgments of 
Copley, Lord Lyndhurst, and to the speeches of Law, 
Karl of Ellenborough. They are my models for speak- 
ing the English language purely, not only in regard to 
pronunciation, and the construction of sentences, but 
also to the arrangement of arguments.’ Jones main- 
tained that he could cure the most perverse cockney, 
particularly if he had a musical ear, of dropping the 
A, or misplacing it, or of exchanging the w for v , in one 
week. 4 How many men,' he said, 4 have had themselves 
laughed at, and thus shipwrecked, in the House ot 
Commons and elsewhere, from their obstinacy in not 
having such errors corrected, which the least care could 
accomplish.’ 

Jones used to say that he had more difficulty in driv- 
ing into the head of a Scotchman the correct way of pro- 
nouncing was than any other word. 4 1 wuz just going 
to say, Mr. Johnnes.’ 4 Wuz you, indeed,’ replied the 
great authority ? 6 But let me tell you that you would 

greatly please me for the future by saying was and not 
wuz , and calling me by my correct name, Jones, and 
not Johnnes" He was most amusing when he got upon 
the S<Joteh-English of two of our distinguished Lord- 
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Advocates, who entered Parliament and have passed 
from us since Lord Grey’s Reform Bill, How two such 
accomplished men should have been all their lives 
(Jones knew Edinburgh well) engaged in a contra- 
band trade in passing spurious English amongst their 
friends and clients, was a matter of much surprise to 
him, as no one, even the merest tyro, could have failed 
to detect the supreme affectation in their mode of ad- 
dressing the House of Commons or the Lord Chancellor 
in Scotch appeals, and had, in consequence, drawn down 
upon themselves through a long professional career the 
most laughable criticism. 6 Na, na,’ said Jones , 6 gie me 
Harry Dundas’s broadest Scotch in preference to the 
mongrel attempts of the two learned Scotch Lords to 
be considered purists in the English language.’ 

Jones would suddenly break off when he had made 
us laugh, as he thought sufficiently, and look to one of 
the visitors for some anecdote or story. 6 We have 
been talking enough Scotch and English ; let us 
now have something French;’ then, turning to me, 

6 Pray do give us your countryman’s antiquarian re- 
searches at Bayonne.’ The story was this. A gallant 
Scotch officer who had fought and bled in the cause of 
freedom in Portugal, and subsequently in (Spain, in 
General de Lacy Evans’ army, then stationed in and * 
around St. Sebastian, with a party of brother officers 
had obtained a few days leave to visit Bayonne. My 
countryman devoted the first day from breakfast to 
dinner in a minute exploration of this ancient city and 
seaport of the Lower Pyrenees alone, rejoining the 
party in the evening at dinner. He gave his v friends 
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an interesting account of his rambles, and that he had 
discovered Bayonne must have been at one time a 
Scotch colony, as he found the prevailing name in 
almost every street was Bains. After the important 
announcement on Bayonnese archaeology a strong hope 

was expressed by Colonel Sir and all present that 

the War Office would take an early opportunity of sub- 
mitting to the sovereign the name of the gallant dis- 
coverer for the knighthood of the Bath. 

Jones could describe with infinite naivete the cha- 
racteristics of the three classes of his pupils. The 
young English clergyman and barrister came to him 
for one object, and avowed it — to have errors in pro- 
nunciation corrected, and the modulation of the voice 
and emphasis in reading and speaking improved. The* 
young Irishman, usually a hearty, joyous fellow, came 
and* declared that he wished to be put into shape as a 
spaker, and when detected in a bull, laughed as heartily 
in having it pointed out to him as Jones himself did ; 
but when the Scotchman came, Jones said, 6 1 was pre- 
pared for circumlocution ; he approached me with some 
hesitation, and an apology for coming at all usually 
followed. “ The fact is, Mr. Johnnes , ma frien Mr. 

, of ttie Temple, mentioned your name to me, as 

tie thocht it wad be as iveel , as I had come to London 
to read for the Bar, that I went through a coarse with 
you. How many lessons, Mr. Johnnes y do you con- 
sider a coarse ? ” “ Why, many of my pupils — at least, 

those who choose to fag— do not require to take more 
than ten lessons.” “I' should read very hard, Mr. 
Johnned? I believe yer terms are a gueenea a lesson ? ” 
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“ Yes, ten guineas for a course of ten lessons.” ’ (This 
was always paid in advance.) 4 “ Vera weel, Mr. 
Johnnes ” ’ (Jones spoke Scotch admirably), 4 “ I’ll tak 
a coorse with you, although the fact is, I did not think 
I wud require to read with you ; however, ma frie% 
whose cairde I brocht , says there are several words 
which we pronoonce somewhat differently in Scoteland , 
and that it wud be as iveel that I saw you.” “I am 
much obliged to your friend for mentioning my name 
to you, and I hope you will prove an exception to 
most of your countrymen, for I assure you, instead of 
several words only being pronounced differently in 
Scotland to what they are in England, their number is 
legion, and although you do not become my pupil until 
Monday, when we shall commence in earnest; I think 
it right to apprise you that I have already detected in 
our short conversation at least a dozen solecisms.” 
“Indeed, Mr. Johnnes , you perfectly surprise me, as I 
wuz always rather complimented at home in the way 
I spok . May I ask you, Mr. Johnnes , where ye find 
me wrong ? ” “ Why, you have just told me that you 

leeve in Pall Mall. Now a Londoner would say — and 
I hope you \vill next week — I live in Pell Mell, not 
pronounced as it is spelt, Pall Mall. Then? in regard 
to my own name, Scotchmen, you of the number, 
generally call me Johnnes , instead of Jones. You also 
told me you had been makimH a tower on the Continent ; 
we may build a tower , but we make a tour? 5 

Jones considered his Scotch pupils, as a rule, pecu- 
liarly thin-skinned, always in the greatest dread, lest 
it should be known that they required elocutionary 
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instruction, but if an unfortunate Englishman blun- 
dered in a French word or an Italian termination, my 
countryman, he alleged, was most critical and severe. 

Slow to their own defects, but quick to spy 
Another’s failings with the eagle’s eye. 

Richard Jones survived his excellent wife a few 
years. He was universally respected and beloved; 
he was in every sense of the word 6 Gentleman Jones;’ 
he* was kind and charitable, liberal and hospitable. 
Nevertheless, he left a moderate fortune to his rela- 
tives, having no family of his own. The late Sir 
William Chatterton, Mr. Crofton Croker, and myself, 
were his executors. 

94. Shooting at Midnight 

I have pleasant reminiscences of the late Lord Saye 
and Sele (William, the twelfth lord), and of his hos- 
pitality at Belvidere, in Kent. One evening, when I 
was thereon a visit, his old keeper, Croker, looked into 
the dining-room at eleven o’clock at night, and called 
out to our host, who was sitting with his guests, 4 My 
lord, the guns be hall ready.’ ‘All right, Croker, 
come up here and have a glass of wine.’ The old man 
immediately mad,e his way to the head of the table, to 
’drink his half tumbler of port. 4 Have you got many 
rabbits for us, Croker ? ’ 4 Vy, my lord, hi netted honly 

two dozen, thinking has ow hit vas has many has yer 
lordship hand tother gents voud care habout. My lord, 
please mind the moon’s hall right, hand the sooner 
veere hat hour vork, the' better.’ 4 Whenever you are 
ready, Croker, we shall be.’ 4 Hi his ready, my lord.’ 
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Croker and his assistants had placed a white paper 
collar round the neck of each rabbit, and when he had 
given us each our gun, his difficulties as quartermaster* 
general arose. Bacchus had no warmer admirer than 
Croker when his official duties did not interfere, but 
when they were to be performed he was as sober as a 
vegetarian. However, being a good judge in such 
matters, he ran his eye over the party, much, as a de- 
tective would do, and at once saw he had heavy respon- 
sibilities on hand. lie therefore addressed us in the 
following pithy, although somewhat disquieting terms : 
— ‘Geinmon, hi vishes to see my rabbits killed, hi does, 
hand ’is lordship knows hit, but hi vishes hat same time 
to preswarve ’uman life — that his, that you don’t a 
shoot none on yerselves, for hi tells you plain, that hif 
you moves ha morsel from the pints hi puts you hat, 
hi von’t hanswer by no manner o’ means, for you’ll be a 
firing hon heacli bother ; you vill liindeed. Don’t larf, 
dear gemmon ; pray, my lord, do speak seerus to ’em.’ 
We promised Croker to profit by his warning, and 
pledged ourselves to follow out his instructions most 
carefully. In a few minutes we were in the places in 
front of the mansion which Croker had arranged for us, 
and at such a distance as to satisfy us that* the noble 
proprietor’s windows were appreciated by him. He 
had also looked to the safety of number one, as rabbit 
No. i was placed in a pigeon trap, to which a very long 
cord was attached ; this Croker and colleagues mani- 
pulated and controlled in perfect safety to themselves 
at the rear of the midnight sportsmen. c My lord, 
ven you says pull, hi pulls.’ 6 Pull,’ and a discharge of < 
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ten or a dozen 'barrels followed. The same precautions 
being observed in respect to rabbit No. 2, the guns 
were reloaded, and as each was handed back, Crokcr 
had a compliment to pay us. 6 You keeps your place, 
sir, beautiful, you does, {land no mistake.’ The opera- 
tion of single rabbits becoming rather tedious, and 
twelve o’clock having struck, Crokcr gave his trap a 
duplicate until his number was exhausted. Notwith- 
standing the heavy firing, which we afterwards learned 
had created a good deal of sensation amongst the crews 
of the vessels passing up and down the Thames, not 
more than six rabbits were killed. 

Next day Crokcr was congratulated on the able 
manner in which he had carried out the night’s sport. 

4 Veil, hi haint ave nothink to say lion that ’ed, but 
this hi vill say, that hi never vas so thankful to see ’is 
lordship’s friends a going hall right to their beds, for 
some lion yar gemmon — hi means no hoffence — voud a 
been better bin hit afore you corned to shoot.’ This 
was assented to nem. con . ; and now those friends of 
mine, or readers, who may not hjive shot rabbits with 
white paper collars on at midnight, by taking a hint 
from Crokcr, may learn how to do so, and safely too. 

95. Lieut . Thomas Waghorn , jO 7 ., the Hero of the 
Overland Route. 

I knew the indomitable, persevering, and cou- 
rageous Waghorn intimately. He was a good-hearted 
flaan, whose only failing was an excessive love of 
stimulants. 4 You have made for yourself a great 
name,’ I would say to him, 4 and I wish to see you 
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enjoy your, honours for another quarter of, a century; 
you have been blessed with a magnificent constitution, 
but it will soon break down unless you leave off,’ 
The poor fellow’s only Yeply was, * ’Tia too true, my 
good sir, ?but I cannot help it.’ I have often said to 
him/* Why, Waghorn, I have never met p man to be 
compared with you in point of energy and determina- 
tion of purpose, and had you lived thirty-five of forty 
years earlier and been the associate of Lord Nelson 
and Lord Cochratie, you would not have allowed the 
former of those great Men to have boarded the San 
Nicholas and San Josef, or the latter PEsmeralda in 
Callao Roads without being one of the party.’ 6 1 
would not, you may rely upon it.’ 

He often lunched with me, and it was a treat for 
any of my country friends to meet so great a lion, and if 
his time, theirs* and my own permitted, I generally 
led him into a little sketch of his own career for the 
information, and not improbably the amusement also, 
of my visitors, for I knew the precise chord to touch. 
He was born in 1800,* and had been a midshipman in 
the navy from 1812 to 1817; but being without 
interest he sought employment in another branch of 
the service, and went out to Calcutta as third mate of 
a merchantman, where he obtained an appointment in 
the Bengal Marine in the pilot service of the East 
India Company. 

The practicability of the Overland Route had long 
occupied his attention, and as he sailed up and down 
the Red Sea, he settled in his own mind that jt could 
easily be accomplished. At last the thought occurred 
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to him that he would solicit an interview from Lord 
William Bentinck, then Governor-General of India, 
This was granted, and so much struck was his Excel- 
lency with the;.. man, and his world-important project 
of an overland route from Europe to Asia by the lied 
Sea, that he.|uggested his going home forthwith- to lay 
his plans before the East India Company and the 
Board of Control. In accordance with Lord William 
Bent-inck’s views, he made arrangements to proceed to 
Europe, the Governor-General furnishing him with a 
letter of introduction to the Chairman of the Company, 
and one to Sir John Cam Hobhouse, the President of 
the Board of Control. Waghorn worked his way home 
from Bombay up the Red Sea, making himself master 
of many important details. At this point of. his 
narrative Waghorn’s pulse always rose, his countenance 
became rubicund, and the table never foiled to receive 
a tremendous blow from his fist. 4 Gentlemen/ looking 
round at each of my guests, 4 you shall hear — Mr. 
Boyd knows it well — how I was treated for bringing 
Bombay within twenty-six days and eight hours of the 
capital of England. I went to the India House, and 

asked if the Chairman was in his room. He was. I 

# * 

sent my name and was received. I handed my letter 
of introduction from the Governor-General to the 
Chairman, He read it, placed it on the table, and was 
about to resume his writing, but thought better of it. 
I waited patiently, When the Chairman addressed me 
as follows : — 64 Mr. Waghorn.” 44 Yes, sir.” 44 You are, 
I find, in our service in India.” “ I am, sir. I am 
one of tEe Honourable Company’s pilots.” 44 Are you 
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in bad health, Mr. Waghorn?” “I am in perfect 
health, sir.” “ Well, then,” said this Chairman of the 
East India Company, u Mr. Waghorn, take my advice, 
and return to your duties in India, for I have to in- 
form you thafc I, as Chairman of the Honourable 
Court of Directors, am quite satisfied, as heretofore, 
with sending our letters and despatches to India by 
the Cape of Good Hope, and receiving our replies by 
the same route.” He then resumed his pen, telling 
me his time was much occupied, and that lie had 
given his decision. I then said, “ 1 assure you, sir, 
the Governor-General looks upon the plan I had the 
honour of submitting to him most favourably, and the 
last words, on my taking leave, which his Excellency 
was pleased to address to me after my full explanations, 
were, that he was convinced the Overland Route could 
lie carried out.” What answer did T get from this en- 
lightened Chairman? “ I take a different view, 11 s 
representing the Court of Directors (pronounced with 
great emphasis), leaving Lord William Bentinck to 
entertain what opinion lie chooses; for, as I have already 
said, our postal communication, as conducted via the 
Cape of Good 'Hope, is all that the authorities in 
Leadenliall Street require. I must now request that 
our interview ends.” 

6 1 left the Chairman’s room instantly, and, not for- 
getting the reception I had met with on my entrance, 

I was determined my departure should not be forgotten, 
for I gave his door such a precious slam (a stronger 
word was used) as to be distinctly heard through the 
corridors of the building. I hurried to one of the 
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hall-porters, and asked for a sheet of paper and a 

t 

corner from which the poor tabooed Bengal pilot might 
address a few lines to the mighty lord of Leadenhall 
Street. My letter was short and as follows : 

& - 

4 “ To John Harvey Asteli y JjJsq M.P., Chairman of the Hon, 
East India Company. 

4 44 Sir, — I this day resign my employment as a pilot 
in the Hon. East India Company’s Bengal Marine 
Service, and have the honour to remain, 

6 44 Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) 6 44 Thomas Wagiiorn.” 

‘Without even asking the porter for an envelope, 
and the ink still wet, I rushed back to the chairman 
with my letter. 44 There, sir, is my resignation of my 
position in the Company’s service ; and I tell you, John 
Harvey Astell, esquire, Member of Parliament, and 
chairman of the Hon. East India Company, that I 
shall stuff the overland route down your throat before 
you are two years older.” I then dashed out of his 
room, slamming the door even more violently than I 
had done five minutes previously. ^ That is the way, 
gentlemen* a poor devil is served who has the good 
of his country at heart. 

4 1 have still something to tell you ; for, after the 
treatment I received at the India House, I should 
immediately have presented myself at the Board of 
Control ; but my feelings w;$re so exasperated, that I 
required a couple of days to* calm them down. I then 
repaireefto Cannon Iiow, where I soon discovered that 
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an arrow had been sped from the quiver in Leadenhall 
Street which had reached the Board of Control before 
me, as, from the whispering and staring that weijt on 
in the outer chamber, I much doubted whether I 
should ever see the inner, where sat the Minister for 
India. However, after deep consideration, I was told 
that Sir John Hobhouso could see me. What a 
piece of condescension in a well paid Minister of the 
Crown ! I was received with extreme frigidity. 
The key-note, sounded in Leadenhall Street, had 
obviously been re-echoed in Cannon Bow, for if Harvey 
Astell was rude and offensive, Sir John Hobhouse was 
doubly so. After handing in my letter of introduction 
from the Governor-General, I recapitulated all that 
had passed between Lord William and myself, as well 
as communicating my own observations as concisely as 
possible on the general question of the overland route, 
but without .making any impression on the Bight 
Hon. Baronet, who seemed to view its unimportance 
as Mr. Astell had done. In his remarks Hobhouse so 
grossly insulted me, that the only return I could 
make in hurriedly leaving his presence, was striking njy 
own body in a manner which I was informed after- 
wards was extremely distasteful to the Pfesident ot 
the Board of Control, affording me, witli not a few 
others I can assure you, intense satisfaction and great 
amusement, and I hope I may now include you in the 
number. My revenge, gentlemen, on these men was 
seeing my plans carried out, and in being enabled to 
say, “ There , behold another route to Lidia , besides 
the Cape of Good Hope. ” ’ 
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Shortly after this, Waghorn became hard run at his 
banker’s, and a member of the House of Peers, a sailor 
lord— either the Earl of Hardwicke, Earl Talbot, or 
Lord Colchester — promised to speak to Lord Melbourne, 
then Prune Minister, on his behalf. Accordingly, his 
lordship was asked to interest himself with Sir John 
Hobhouse, as President of the Board of Control, to make 
a grant of 500 L to Waghorn in order to relieve him 
from his difficulties, which wore very pressing at that 
moment. On hearing Waghorn’s name in conjunction 
with Hobhouse, Lord Melbourne started to his legs, 
and was seen convulsed with laughter. ‘Mention 
Waghorn to Hobhouse ! ’ said Lord Melbourne. 6 No, 
not for the world ! You evidently don’t know the 
story ; ’ and taking his noble friend to one side of the 
House, he described the whole affair, at the same time 
suiting the word to the action, and the action to the 
word. 6 Oh no,’ said the facetious premier, ‘ that cock 
will never fight, but you may tell his friends at the 
Bar, that I shall go to-morrow to the Treasury and get 
him 500 and without troubling my friend Hobhouse.’ 
At this time he was made a lieutenant in the navy. 

Lord Palmerston, when Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
saw a gooS deal of Waghorn, and was always most kind 
to him. This attention of the great statesman was 
highly appreciated, and Waghorn never lost an oppor- 
tunity of contrasting it with the code of manners he 
had encountered at .the India House and Board of 
Control. One afternoon Waghorn asked nie to go with 
him to the Foreign Office to see his Lordship in 
reference to a postal communication from Pointe de 

T 2 
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Galle to our Australian and New Zealand Colonies, a 
subject in which I was much engaged at the time. I 
hesitated, as it was late. However, he felt anxious 
that I should accompany him ; but it was five o’clock 
before we reached Downing Street. Lord Palmerston, 
who it was well understood did a great portion of his 
hard wprk at home (he then lived in Carlton Terrace), 
had not come, and there were several people already 
waiting to see him. When his lordship arrived, one 
of the gentlemen of the department remarked to those 
waiting, 6 1 shall take up your names to his lordship ; 
but I think it as well to apprise you,’ smiling at 
Waghorn, ‘that the overland route, or rather its 
author, always takes precedence at the Foreign Office.’ 
The parties waiting appeared quite reconciled to this, 
by having an opportunity of seeing a man of whom 
they had heard so much. I had just time, and no 
more, to take Waghorn in hand. ‘Now,’ I said, 
6 recollect you must, at such a late hour, strictly 
confine yourself to receiving the letters for the Austrian 
Government promised you by his Lordship, but on no 
account whatever enter upon the Australian question, 
for if you do, you may convert Lord Palmerston from 
being your firm friend and patron into a clftiirman of 
the India Company, or a President of the Board of 
Control.’ As he was to start that night for Vienna and 
Trieste, he followed my advice, and the interview was 
over in two minutes. In the .act of leaving the 
Foreign Office, he looked into the room where we had 
left those waiting to see his Lordship, and made 
them laugh heartily. 6 The course is clear, gentlemen, 
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now go ahead.’ Waghorn occasionally spent a day or 
two at Vienna on postal arrangements, and was always 
kindly received (thanks to Lord Palmerston) by Prince 
Metternich the Prime Minister, who asked him to 
dinner and paid him other attentions. ‘ I recollect,’ 
said Waghorn , 4 firing into the Prince and making him 
laugh at the humbugging delays which I had several 
times met with on my different journeys through 
Austria; and I was determined now to speak out. 
44 Surely,” I said, 44 your Highness, when your Grovern- 
ment have to write to your consular agents in the East, 
must be anxious to have the letters delivered as quickly 
as the British Government ; and how the deuce, your 
Highness, is this to be done, if I am to be constantly 
hauled up and stopped in the middle of the night to 
undergo some foolish police inspection, and Compelled 
to fumble about in iny pockets, when I am half asleep 
and more than half perished with cold, to produce 
the authority your Highness some time ago furnished me 
with ? and then when I call out to the driver, 4 Go a- 
head, go ahead,’ 4 push on,’ one of your confounded 
officials says, 4 Spreehen sie deutsch,’ holding on like 
grim death at the carriage door. 4 Spreehen sie fiddle 
strings,’ I 'exclaim. I tell you, Prince, it won’t do ; 
your empire is dreadfully behind the rest of Europe ; 
and if I am to take charge and expedite the British 
and continental correspondence to the East, you must 
remove those absurd interruptions I complain of, and 
that pretty sharply.” The Prince promised me that he 
would do so, and like a good man kept liis promise, as I 
never had anything to complain of afterwards. I can 
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tell you the post-horse fellows in Austria were wide 
awake after this when Tom Waghorn was on the road. 
This plain speaking of mine to the famous Metternich, 
it seems, caused a good joke ; for on my return to 
London from the East some three months afterwards, I 
went to the Foreign Office to pay my respects to Lord 
Palmerston, and on my name being announced his 
lordship laughed heartily. “ Come along, Waghorn, and 
tell me all about the Vienna affair,” making me relate 

r 

the whole story. 66 Well, Waghorn, you have said 
more to the head of the Austrian Government than 
I ever dared to do.” ’ 

No man felt a kindness shown him more than Wag- 
horn, although he evinced his sense of it in a manner 
peculiar to himself. In 1846 I had suggested to some 
gentlemen deeply interested in the question, the ex- 
pediency of calling a public meeting to be held in the 
City of London to promote steam communication with 
Australia ; and as Europe and America owed to Waghorn 
the opening up of the Red Sea as the channel of postal 
communication with India and China, I considered it 
only just, that if we succeeded in extending the line 
from Pointe de Gallo to Australia and New Zealand, 
Wagliorn’s name should not be overlooked in the move- 
ment. I therefore sent for him to communicate to him 
my own view, in which I felt satisfied I should be sup- 
ported by others. The tears ran down his cheeks, and he 
said, 6 Ah, my kind sir," you never allow my candle to be 
hid: I am greatly obliged to you.’ ‘Now, Waghorn,’ 
said I, 4 come hnd dine with us to-day, and ^ you will 
meet some friends who are to take a part witk me in 
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this matter, and we shall talk it over after dinner.’ I 
suggested that the advertisement convening the 
meeting should be headed 6 Waghorn 5 s Australian 
Meeting,’ and we drew out some half dozen copies of 
the advertisement. These Waghorn put in his pocket, 
and with the aid of a hansom cab — it was midnight 
when he left me — he drove round to the newspaper 
offices, for next morning the Waghorn advertisement 
appeared in the papers. This was a slight specimen 
of the 6 go ahead ’ principle with whifeh he wished to 
indoctrinate the Austrian Government. 

He always declared that I had done him one of the 
best turns possible in the City by suggesting that the 
meeting at the London Tavern (April, 1846) to promote 
a postal steam communication with Australia should 
be called the Waghorn Australian Steam Meeting. 
One day I was much amused by his bringing with him 
an old friend from India to be introduced to me as the 
gentleman who had said the year before all those kind 
things of him at the public meeting in question. 
Waghorn had this part of iny speech by heart, and I 
am convinced that had he died a millionaire he would 
have left me a very handsome diamond ring, a kohinor 
at least, is a memento. But he could hot allow his 
friend to leave me until he heard from myself the 
remarks I had made*. c Mr. Boyd, in seconding the 
resolution moved by bis honourable friend, Mr. Scott, 
said, he must congratulate Mr. Waghorn on this large 
and influential meeting ; and when he recollected that 
it was only a few days ago that a nean relative of his 
own, prevented by indisposition from being now 
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present* in conjunction with his friend Mr. Browning 
and himself, consulted Mr. Waghorn on the important 
subject for which they had met* he felt satisfied what- 
ever Mr, Waghorn undertook he would see carried out, 
and that the great object for which they had assembled 
would be achieved, namely, a steam communication 
with the colony of Australia via India. For some time 
past, in consequence of the urgent entreaties of friends 
in Australia, this most important matter had occupied 
the serious attention of Mr. Scott and Mr. Browning, 
a gentleman intimately acquainted with Australia and 
her coasts, as well as with the different islands in the 
Indian Archipelago. We all knew from experience 
that Mr. Scott (M.P. for Berwickshire) would urge 
the claim of Australia for this great commercial boon 
with the Government with his usual energy and' 
attention ; but it appeared to us that the initiative 
must be taken in the city of London, and that the 
Government would wait for this step : our eyes were 
therefore at once directed to the man who having 
c; brought Bombay within twenty-six days and eight 
hours of London,” might likewise bring Sydney, New 
South Wales, within fifty-six days and eight hours of 
the British metropolis. Mr. Waghorn was 6f all men 
the one to be consulted, the one to whom all classes, 
commercial and otherwise, owed so heavy a debt of 
gratitude. Palmam qui meruit ferat.’ 

Waghorn died in 1849, an( l 110 0110 11101,(3 heartily 
rejoices than I do that Monsieur de * Lesseps, as a 
distinguished Frenchman, has added to his own well 
earned and imperishable honours by raising in Egypt , 
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a bust to Thomas Waghorn. At the same time, this 
should remind the English nation that they have like- 
wise a duty to perform towards the memory of one who in 
the face of an opposition that would have daunted and 
dismayed most men carried his point. I have recently 
seen it stated in the public prints that the practical 
inception of the enterprise is due to another ; but I 
presume he was one who would not have the courage 
of a Thomas Waghorn to meet the scowl of a chairman 
of the East India Company, by at once sacrificing his 
commission in the service as Waghorn did. 

I contend that this brave and persevering man, 
aided by Lord William Bentinck and encouraged by 
Lord Palmerston, gave us the overland route from five 
to ten years earlier than we otherwise should have had 
it. In all probability the question, so far as the all- 
powerful influence of Lcadcnliall Street could prevail, 
would have been shelved until the expiry of the 
company’s charter ; therefore, even the opinions I see 
adduced of two most distinguished men with whom I 
had the honour of being acquainted, the Hon. 
Mountstuart Elphinstofte and General Sir John Mal- 
colm, in favour of the Eed Sea route, were as dust in 
the balance against the autocrats who then ruled the 
destinies of our Indian empire. 

« 

96. The late Joseph Hume , 3 /.P. 

I originally met Mr. Hume at the hospitable table of 
my late esteemed friend, General Nicholas Smith, of the 
Bengal* 'Army. The General had commanded in India 
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the regiment to which Mr. Hume was attached as as- 
sistant surgeon, though subsequently he became Persian 
interpreter to the army during the Mahratta war, and 
received the thanks of General Lord Lake and the 
other high functionaries for the efficient manner in 
which he discharged his public duties. 

The old General resided in Harley Street : the 
custom still obtained to drink wine with your friends 
at table ; and lie rather amused me on the first occa- 
sion, when he called out, 4 Joe, a glass of wine?’ I 
observed that he scarcely ever replied to the General 
without preluding or concluding with 4 Sir.’* He once 
caught my eye, and saw that the 4 sir 5 attracted 
my attention. Stretching his head slightly across 
to me, ho said, 4 Recollect — pointing to the top 
of the table— be was my chief in India, I must 
not^ forget* that.’ The aged General was much 
attached to Mr. Hume, and this feeling was fully 
reciprocated. 

The honourable member discovered from some obser- 
vations which I made, that I took an interest in the 
navigation laws, particularly in the jurisdiction of the 
Vice-Admiralty C^urt in New South Wales. Finding 
the opportunity favourable, I entered at sonfie length 
into the anomalous provisions and mischievous work- 
ings of the Act 2 William IV. c. 51, which professed to 
regulate the practice and the fees in the vice-admiralty 
courts abroad ; and I showed the pernicious conse- 
quences of the system, which had been so forcibly de- 
nounced by my brother at Sydney, in the detention of 
the 4 Margaret’ whaler, under the provisions of tie Act 
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m question. 1 This discussion led to intimate relations 
between Mr. Hume and myself, on the subject of the 
repeal of the navigation laws ; and I here take leave to 
mention for those who supposed that his only qualifi- 
cation as a member of Parliament was the rigid economy 
which he urged, that had Mr. Hume possessed debating 
powers commensurate with the labour and industry 
which he used in his closet to master details, he must 
have attained a very high position as a public man. 
The question of the repeal of the navigation laws was 
one which I frequently discussed with the. honourable 
gentleman. I had written him (23rd January 1847) 
a note expressive of the satisfaction which I experienced 
in reading his remarks in the House of Commons on the 
previous Thursday on an alteration of those Jaws, at the 
same time enclosing to him a lengthened extract from 
a letter that had reached me from my brother in New 
South Wales, in which the writer expressed (nth July 

1 Extract of letter from 13 . Boyd, of Sydney, New South Wales, dated 
July 1 1, 1846, to M. Boyd, London : — ' * 

‘ They (the navigation laws), as at present administered in tho 
colonies, are ruinously expensive), and by the detention of vessels aliko 
disastrous to the shipowner and to tho shipper — leaving not only the 
ship but her valuable cargo completely at tho mercy of a refractory 
crew who, abetted by designing long- shore attorneys, are ready to allege 
the owissioS of performances on the part of the captain of somo con- 
dition in their articles of agreement; and the time generally selected is 
that when it is most vexatious, namely, tho moment of the ship’s in- 
tended departure. On the other hand, the captain possesses Mo practical 
means of enforcing redress for non -performance on the part of the crew 
of any portion of the articles of agreement. The exemption from the 
effects of the above constitutes one of the greatest advantages the 
foreign owner possesses over the British, consequently u repeal of the 
British navigation laws, -must be simultaneously accompanied by an 
approximation of our admiralty laws' to those of other maritime 
nations, &c.* 
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1846) his satisfaction that Sir Robert Peel had carried 
the repeal of the corn laws, predicting that it would 
initiate a general system of free trade, in which the 
navigation laws must go by the board, &c. 

That Mr. Hume well considered and probed deeply 
into every subject on which he addressed the House I 
soon became fully j)ersuaded ; and I cannot bring an 
instance more strongly corroborative of this fact than 
the following. 

My letter with its enclosure was despatched to 
him on the morning of the 23rd January 1847, 
and his reply, which I now transcribe, was dated the 
same day. 


* Uryanston Square, January 23, 1847. 

4 My dear Sir, — I have your note of tills morning, with 
an extract of a letter from your brother in Sydney, 
regarding the mischievous effects of the navigation and 
admiralty laws on the trade and commerce of that part 
. of the country ; and it is somewhat singular (but 
marks the universality of the evil) that your brother 
should have expressed himself to the same purport 
as I felt it my duty to do in the House of Commons on 
those points. I have been attacking these latvs for the 
past three years, as good opportunities offered, in and 
out of the House. But I have been left alone, scarcely 
one M.P. has ventured to support me, and many have 
objected entirely to meddling with them. My chief 
opponents have been and are the shipowners, who of 
all the community ar 4 ihe sufferers the most ; and they, 
from ignorance of the working of these laws, have al- 
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ways objected to relaxation or abolition ; but having 
obtained the recognition of Free Trade principles by both 
parties in the House, I have taken my course to force 
the abolition of these laws , and commenced with the first 
move in the House ; and as the Government have agreed 
to a committee of enquiry into the navigation laws , and 
other Imvs affecting our commercial shipping , I shall 
now follow it out, with a view to a total abolition of 
these restrictive laws ; and then of the complex and 
oppressive admiralty laws. If you can contribute any- 
thing to point out where and to what extent the exist- 
ing duties on ship materials, the rules and regulations 
of shipping, &c., and you may be able to find in the 
City some well informed men to collect information, 
and so expose the abuses and burdens of the present 
system, I shall be glad to hear. Your brother, and all 
who think with him, should call public meetings in 
every colony and place, embodying all their complaints 
in petitions to Parliament, and forward them for pre- 
sentation. Such proceedings will forward my objects 
against the prejudices of the shipowners chiefly. I 
shall be pleased to receive any further information from 
you on the subject, and remain, &c., 

6 Joseph Hume. 

‘ M. Boyd, Esq.’ 

When Mr. Hume t^rote me this off-hand letter he 
was in his seventieth year. Shortly after this I received 
from the honourable member a, notice that I must 
consider myself retained by him as a witness to appear 
before the "committee moved for by Mr. J. L. Eieardo 
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on the subject of the navigation laws. I had therefore 
at once to go to him to assure him that my views were 
crude and undigested on the vexatious operation of the 
navigation laws, as well as in respect to the antiquated, 
expensive, and cumbrous machinery of the Admiralty 
laws, which in thp colonies were almost as dilatory as 
proceedings in our Court of Chancery. I had further to 
apprise the veteran statesman that I had never visited a 
British colony, that my voyages had not extended beyond 
the Bay of Biscay, the Mediterranean, and the Baltic ; 
that during those short experiences of marine life, so 
far from thinking of the navigation laws or any other 
laws, I was unceasingly occupied in casting up accounts 
altogether distinct from those with which he had been 
battling for so long a series of* years for the advantage of 
the nation. At this he smiled, but I added, £ Mr. Hume, 
I pledge myself to produce a substitute whose evidence 
shall do good service in your committee room.’ With 
the earnestness of a man thirty years younger, he asked 
me to whom I referred, ‘as we must ,’ he said, ‘only bring 
forward witnesses of undeniable experience.’ Seeing 
how anxious he was on the point, I informed him 1 
must now submit to him what I considered to be the 
qualifications of the gentleman to whom I alluded, Mr. 
Samuel Browning, who while engaged in commercial 
pursuits, had resided in France, Holland, Germany, and 
Portugal, had passed two or three years in the United 
States, during which time he was an attentive observer 
of everything connected with shipping and shipbuilding 
there, and in our Nofth American colonies ; moreover, 
that he knew our Australian colonies from Swan River i 
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to Sydney, had visited in the course of his trading the 
chief ports of China, and in mercantile circles was 
looked upon as a man of extensive information. 6 Now,’ 
said Mr. Hume, 4 you have satisfied me that he will be 
a valuable witness ; and we must go to work at once, for 
every day is of consequence ; the committee will com- 
mence its sittings within a fortnight, and I should very 
much wish to have some meetings with Mr. Browning 
and you previously ; but the only time I have at com- 
mand is from ten to twelve in the morning/ It was 
then arranged that our first conference on the repeal of 
the navigation laws should take place next day in 
Bryanston Square, at Mr. Hume’s house. Mr. Brown- 
ing and I were so much astonished at the wonderful 
vigour and energy which a man of threescore and ten 
could evince, that I made the following memorandum 
at the time : 4 Mr. Browning and myself, for a fortnight 
before the committee met, spent two hours every other 
morning with Mr. Hume, from ten to twelve, at his 
house in Bryans ton Square, in discussing the question 
of the navigation laws. The honourable member im- 
pressed us as being one of the most painstaking and 
methodical men of business we h f ad ever met. He had 
his Parliamentary reports and references in such order, 
that he could at once direct his secretary to look up 
any question since the period of his first taking his 
scat in the House of Commons (1811), and in those 
debates where lie took part, or in the evidence before 
committees of which lie was a member, would be found 
his own marginal notes and comments in the Blue 
Books. He mentioned that he had found these notanda 
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invaluable during bis long Parliamentary career in 
abridging labour.’ 

We were particularly struck with -the systematic 
manner in which the old gentleman proceeded to 
elucidate the question ; and I well recollect his calling 
for all the Blue Books in which the*reports of different 
committees of the House of Commons on the combina- 
tion laws appeared, as he was desirous Mr. Browning 
should make himself acquainted with the bearings of 
this branch of the subject on the main issue. He adduced 
an instance somewhere between 1816 and 1820 — which 
he seemed to recollect as if it had happened but a few 
months previously — of the ship builders at Dublin 
being compelled in consequence of the exactions to 
which they were exposed from their workmen, in ad- 
dition to the mutinous and turbulent spirit existing 
amongst this body — to invite Scotch ship carpenters 
from Greenock, Leith, and other places in the north. 
The result was an outbreak, in which two of the Scotch- 
men were killed and several severely injured, and the 
others, under threats of being murdered, were only too 
happy to get back to Scotland without delay. I men- 
tion these particulars, to show the great care and as- 
siduity with which Mr. Hume collected every fact that 
bore" directly or even remotely on the enquiry he was 
conducting. At twelve o’clock he always mounted his 
horse to ride down to the House where he had committees 
to attend, or other business occupying him until the 
House met. I believe during the sitting of Parliament, 
with the exceptions of the Wednesday and Saturday, he 
rarely was ever able* to dine with his family. There 
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was something peculiarly agreeable in sitting, as I may 
term it, in council with the ex-member for Weymouth, 
Middlesex, and Kilkenny, and the de facto member for 
Montrose, My own responsibility in having introduced 
a witness who was to bear the brunt of an examination 
before a committee of the House of Commons* was at 
once relieved by Mr. Hume calling me back at the 
conclusion of our first day’s sittings in Bryanston Square 
and telling me in a whisper, c I like your friend very 
much ; he is a sound, clear-headed man. Don’t forget 
Thursday, at ten sharp. ^ 

At last the day arrived when Mr. Browning’s exam- 
ination was to begin ; it occupied three mu . Stings of 
the committee. On the first day the late Sir Robert Peel 
was unable to attend as a member of it until two o’clock, 
but he appeared at a fortunate moment, as one of the 
committee who seemed quite at sea on the subject of the 
navigation laws was asking the witness a question which 
neither he nor anyone else understood. I distinctly 
saw Mr. Hume, who was as much an economist of the 
time as he was of the money of the public, biting his lip 
and lisping out 6 tit tit,’ in other words, 6 what trash,’ 

L what nonsense,’ when the great and lucid Sir Robert 
asked permission to put the question differently, and 
subsequently for the rest of the sitting took upon him- 
self the examination of Mr. Browning. 

When the committee rose, Mr. Hume came to me 
evidently much satisfied, and said, 6 Don’t our cock 
fight well ? Do you see how Sir Robert listens to his 
replies ; and I tell you further, he will lose no more of 
Mr. Browning’s evidence.’ Mr. Hume was right, as 

u 
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Sir Robert came into the committee room on the next 
occasion at eleven, and remained throughout the day. 

The following week Mr. Browning had his last ex- 
amination, when Sir Robert again attended. 

There was another instance that came under my own 
observation, showing the astonishing perseverance and 
actual labour which the aged member would undergo 
in order to detect and stop an abuse. He wrote me a 
note to say that he hoped lie would find me at home the 
following day at three, as he wished to talk to me 
on a subject he had serious thoughts of calling forth- 
with to the attention of Parliament — to wit, the sal- 
vage awarded to Her Majesty’s ships for assistance ren- 
dered to merchant ships in distress. He asked me my 
opinion on the subject. I merely answered in general 
terms,* that I considered Her Majesty’s fleet the police 
of the sea, and bound to render all and immediate 
assistance in their power to ships under the British 
flag ; and I presumed the Admiralty would expect their 
officers to do the same for the ships of an alien flag ; 
and in case of actual salvage, the sum awarded to be as 
a matter of course regulated according to the risk 
incurred. Sometimes, I said, underwriters complained, 
and with good reason, that the demands' made by 
British ships of war on account of salvage were exorbi- 
tant. I mentioned an instance of the kind that oc- 
curred on that part of the coast of Scotland with which 
I was connected. A large trading schooner in the Irish 
Channel had in a gale of wind lost her captain, .mate, 
and all the crew, with the exception of the cook and 
a cabin boy, in a gallant attempt to rescue the crew of 
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a sinking vessel. The cook knew the Isle of Whithorn, 
and with the assistance of the boy got the vessel 
before the wind, and ran her safely into port. When 
the vessel had got into smooth water, and all danger 
of being wrecked at an end, she was boarded by 
the officer and boat’s crew of one o*f Her Majesty’s 
revenue cutters who assisted in mooring her. Lloyd’s 
agent summoned a jury of county gentlemen to take . 
evidence and award compensation. I, as a lad, was 
present. The captain of the revenue cutter claimed 
i,oooL salvage. My father, who had been formerly 
an extensive underwriter, and fully understanding the 
question, but with no personal interest in it whatever, 
pointed to the cook and cabin boy as the real salvors. 
It ended by the revenue cutter receiving 100L for 
their services, and the cook and boy being recom- 
mended to the liberal consideration of the under- 
writers. 6 But , 5 said Mr. Hume, 6 I can put my finger 
on a case where a British merchant captain on the 
coast of South America found his ship, owing to a 
strong current, drifting on shore, although still some 
miles from it. He applied to the captain of a British 
man-of-war for assistance, but as the vessel was not in 
immediate clanger, the gallant naval captain withheld 
bis aid until the merchantman was in a position of 
danger. Then the assistance was rendered, and the 
ship was worked out to sea, for which a large claim for 
salvage followed.’ Mr. Hume considered the case most 
flagrant <and wished to expose it ; and had he done so, 
I very much fear the captain’s commission would have 
r been cancelled. His opinion was, that a British man-of- 
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war was paid by the country to protect its ships and 
commerce, and had no legal claim to salvage. This 
was the view he held twenty-five years ago. I have 
quoted these facts in regard to Mr. Hume at greater 
length than I intended, as coming within my own 
knowledge ; but they may be interesting to those who 
knew that excellent man only by report ; and from 
such examples they may form a pretty correct estimate 
of the value of a Parliamentary career which com- 
menced in 1811 and closed only in 1855. 


97. St. Thomas in the West Indies , and St. Thomas 
in the City of Oxford. 

I never hear our former West India possession of 
St. Thomas mentioned without mentally connecting it 
with the parish of St. Thomas in Oxford. I was 
passing a week in the learned city at the time that 
Mr. Maclean/ one of the members for Oxford, was 
visiting his constituents. Mr. Alderman Tawney was 
then Mayor ; and at his residence in St. Thomas’s in 
the suburbs all the friends of the honourable and 
learned member received great kindness and hospitality. 
Among other visitors was the worthy M.'P.’s father, 
General Sir Fitzroy Maclean, Bart. I came in for a 
full share of the hospitality of* the week ; and I par- 
took of it without prejudice , as my politics were not 
exactly in accord with the 4 Macleanites.’ 

At the conclusion of one of the dinners in* the city 
at which the Mayor was not present, and sitting next 
to Sir Fitzroy, I said to him in rising, 4 1 know yon 
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will support me in the toast I am about to propose — 
the health of our kind friends at St. Thomas’s.’ It was 
received with a round of applause, when to my utter 
surprise up rose the vigorous old general who had 
braved more years in the West Indies than probably 
any other officer in the British army, and addressed 
the company in an animated speech. The following 
is an outline of what he said : 4 Gentlemen, I thank 

you sincerely for the manner in which you have 
received the toast proposed by my excellent young 
friend — (putting his hand on my shoulder) — I consider 
the enthusiasm with which you have accepted the 
toast a great personal compliment. It has brought 
hack the recollection of events that occurred nearly 
thirty years ago ’ (a masonic sign now passed round the 
table directed to me not to undeceive the worthy 
baronet). 4 Gentlemen,’ exclaimed Sir Fitzroy in clear 
and emphatic language, 4 1 hoisted my flag as governor 
of the island of St. Thomas on September 8, 1808, and 
that flag was not lowered until April 15, 1815, when 
that island and the island of St. John — of both I was 
governor — were restored to the Danish Government. 
I was also sole Commissioner for the Dutch and Danish 
loans. Gentlemen, during that eventful period I 
maintained untarnished the honour .of the flag of 
England. I protected the commerce of our merchants, 
and by holding the scales of justice impartially, I 
reaped my reward, on retiring from the responsible 
duties I* held, by being pronounced a painstaking and 
popular governor.’ In fact, the gallant ex-governor 
of St. Thomas made an admirable speech, the only 
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portions of which that alarmed me and placed me on 
the horns of a dilemma were, when he turned to me to 
repeat his thanks for referring to that colony in which 
his most important public services had been fulfilled — 
of which fact, until that evening, I was as ignorant as 
the rest of the company, the members of his own family 
present excepted, but who were equally anxious the 
secret should’ not ooze out. We had to attend a public 
ball the same night, and although this post-prandial 
plaisanterie had created vast amusement and Sir 
Fitzroy was the happiest of all, T felt miserable, for, as 
I knew the world to be at times censorious I was con- 
vinced that before the evening was overcome kind friend 
would let out the joke, and that the gallant old High- 
land chieftain would come down upon me with his clay- 
more for not being ingenuous towards the representative 
of Gill ian-ni- Tuiudh. Each time the old baronet 
found I was not dancing, he stuck his arm into mine, 
I receiving a repetition] of praise for so thoughtfully 
and appropriately connecting him with the island of 
St. Thomas, which he remarked his son’s supporters in 
Oxford never would have known had it not been for 
me, and I, in return, telling him, what was strictly 
true, that his speech was the best and most interesting 
delivered that ^evening. 4 All’s well that ends well.’ 
Still, in promenading the ball-room, knowing as I did 
that even the mothers and daughters had heard of 
my short speech and Sir Fitzroy’s long one, I found 
myself walking on glass, terrified lest some cruel wag 
might peach, for the General was commonly .reported 
by those who served with him in the army to be as 
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4 jealous in honour, as he was sudden and quick in 
quarrel.’ For myself I never saw anything that even 
augured a tendency to the latter. Be that as it may, 
I was delighted to see 4 the Maclean ’ inside the stage 
coach for London next forenoon; and from him I 
received as hearty 4 a grip of the louf (shake of the 
hand) ’ as any Scotchman ever gave another. After 
this, in occasionally meeting Sir Fitzroy on his way 
to his club, his greeting was always of the kindest 
description, and our conversation rarely failed to 
include some reference to St. Thomas in the West 
Indies, which with equal certainty brought vividly 
before me St. Thomas in the city of Oxford. 

98. General Sir Fitzroy Maclean , Bart , and the 
Horse Guards. 

Like many other distinguished officers whose services 
had been confined to the capture and defence of our 
West India islands, not having shared in the glories 
of the Peninsular campaign, Sir Fitzroy felt acutely 
being overlooked from time to time at the Horse 
Guards. But, as he himself told me, that having 
battled a West Indian climate for so many years, and 
been actively engaged at the reduction of various 
islands, wearing a medal for Guadaloupe, &c., seeing 
how patronage ran after Waterloo in one channel, he 
early made up his mind to keep his own claims before 
the authorities at the Horse Guards, where His Royal 
Highness the Duke of York candidly confessed to him 
when a regiment became vacant that it had been 
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secured for so and so, who, as Sir Fitzroy said, was 
almost invariably a Peninsular or Waterloo officer. 
Levee after levee without fail found the General 
wending his steps to pay his respects to the Commander- 
in-Chief, frequently not meeting with the most cour- 
teous reception either from His Royal Highness or Sir 
Herbert Taylor. Still, his resolution to present him- 
self on the appointed day was, like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, unchangeable. One day while in 
the waiting-room, the door of the Duke’s sanctum 
being open, he heard His Royal Highness ask Sir 
Herbert what officers had arrived for the * levee. 
‘Maclean as usual,’ was the reply. On which the 
Duke, in language, if not altogether refined was most 
consoling to the ears of the Highland chieftain : 6 1 

tell you what it is, Taylor, I may offend Wellington, 
but I cannot help it, as I am resolved that Maclean 
shall have the first regiment that becomes vacant'.’ 

After this burst of royal indignation had somewhat 
calmed down, out came Sir Herbert, and said, ‘Maclean, 
don’t wait to see the Duke to-day, His Royal Highness 
has had a good deal to worry him ; but I may tell you 
matters look very well for you.’ 6 My walk,’ said Sir 
Fitzroy, 6 on my return from the Horse Guards, was 
the most agreeable I had had since I first obtained my 
commission. A few weeks only, passed when my next 
visit to the Horse Guards was to thank His Royal 
Highness for having appointed me to the command of 
the 84th Regiment, to which I was gazetted on July 
28, 1823, being subsequently transferred, December 
30, 1840, to the 45th Regiment. Ah, you young 
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men should keep impressed on your minds through 
life, as I have done ever since I left school, those 
words, “ nil desperandum,” and “ persevere.” ’ 

99. Mr . Simon Cock of the City of London , and 
Colonel Wilson of the Ceety of York , M.P. 

My friend, the late Mr. Simon Cock, was a man of 
high mental capacity, so much so, in fact, as to have 
attracted when a youth the notice of William Pitt. 
In after years, from his great commercial and financial 
abilities, he was on different occasions employed by the 
Government of the day in negotiating with foreign 
powers on commercial matters, such as the removal 
and modification of restrictive duties, and had his 
career been in Parliament and his party been in 
power, he must have attained to the Chancellorship 
of the Exchequer or the Presidency of the Board of 
Trade. 

He was a man of benign and intellectual aspect, . 
reminding me both in height and appearance of a 
former prime minister, Earl Grey. In latter years he 
was a sad martyr to asthma, but when relieved for a 
time of his sufferings was one of the most delightful 
and cheerful companions at the head of his own table 
or at the table of a friend. I remember a very 
laughable incident, in which Mr. Cock was the chief 
actor and exponent. 

We had met at ,the table of a most hospitable 
countryman of mine in Portland Place, where there 
was a fairly balanced proportion of the English, Irish, 
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and Scotch element, represented respectively by Sir 
John Lowther, the late Lord Keane, and Colin Camp- 
bell (afterwards Lord Clyde). One of the party, a 
Scotchman, and acknowledged on all sides to be one of 
the strangest specimens of the Caledonian to be met 
with, had gone out to the West Indies from the village 
of Moffat some forty years previously, and evidently long 
before he had finished his education. Fortune, however, 
had favoured him, as he was enabled to return to 
England with a handsome fortune a little over middle 
life, and the first investment he made of a portion of 
it was in the purchase of a castle and estate in Yorkshire, 
becoming very shortly afterwards one of the representa- 
tives for York in Parliament. Finding that I was 
from Scotland, he communicated to ine the fact that 
he also was from that part of the world, and impacted 
to me the high senatorial position lie held, as well as 
his former military rank, a colonel of West India 
militia. lie then touched upon the important annual 
motion approaching in Parliament for the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, on which subject he considered it incum- 
bent that he should lay his opinions, through the 
medium of the House of Commons, before the country. 
‘ You must keep in mind the position I hold, as one 
of the two members for the second ceety in England. 
It is absolutely requeered o' me that I should speak ; 
ma constituents will expect it, and I would not like to 
disappoint them. I should further tell you, Mr. Boyd, 
that I am an auld Tory, what they ca noo a Conserva- 
tive, and that the Harewoods, and in fact # a ’ the 
Lascelles family, and the Lowthers there — Sir John 
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Lowther was sitting opposite — will look^ oot for me 
speaking on the motion ; but I should just tell you 
that I am vera far frae being iveel up on the subject.’ 
6 Then, colonel, as you have made up your mind to 
join in the debate, the very ablest man you could 
consult on so important a matter is our friend there, 
Mr. Simon Cock.’ 6 That’s a vera good suggestion, 
Mr. Boyd.’ Although it was our first time of meeting 
each other, he was by no means reticent on the impor- 
tant political attitude he was about to assume in the 
Hoose , therefore, so soon after dinner as the opportu- 
nity offered, lie at my suggestion addressed Mr. Cock, 
or rather Mr. /Cote, the name lie gav^ him throughout 
the evening. 6 Mr. JCote, you are aware that the 
annual motion for the repeal o’ the Corn Laws, which 
is t d nonemisc, is coming on, and I think as I am 
member for the second ceety in the kingdom, and 
never yet having spokken in the Hoosc , I must do so 
7ico. But, Mr. /Cote, I should tell you that I hae 
never thocht oiver (over) the subject, and therefore 
should fe6l greatly obleeyed to you if you would kindly 
write oot a bit o’ a speech for me.’ All eyes were 
directed to Mr. Cock, whose gravity and dry humour 
were now to be tested. 6 Well, colonel, you must first 
inform me what your precise views are.’ £ A r oo, Mr. 
ICote, there’s exactly where you might assist me, for I 
tell you candidly, I ken (know) far mair aboot West 
India sugar than English corn.’ £ Then am I to under- 
stand that you will oppose Mr. Villiers’s views on corn 
law repeal ? ’ * Oh, certainly, and I should like to 

speak early in the debate.’ This we all highly ap- 
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proved of. 4 Woo, Mr. KoJce^ understand me, when I 
tell you that lam for the mainteenance o’ the Corn Laws, 
I tak' the same view with Lord Harewood, and a' the 
Lascelles clique, and with ma frierC there, Sir John 
Lowthcr.’ ‘Well, colonel, you have made it quite 
clear what I have to do for you, but as you hold the 
prominent position of member of Parliament for the 

ancient and historical city of York ’ ‘ Quite true, 

Mr. KoJce ' ‘Would you not like to bring forward, 
which you could introduce in the course of your argu- 
ment, a scale of protective duties of your own — some- 
thing different from the present scale — an original 
idea and suggestion coming from yourself ? 9 6 That’s 

excellent, Mr. KoJce , it would be the vera maltin' o' 
me as a politician, and there’s no man that would be 
better pleased than ma frieii ’, Sir John Lowther, for 
there’s nae jealousy between us.’ ‘Colonel, I shall be 
delighted.’ It may easily be conceived the amusement 
all this afforded, with the accompaniment of Mr. Cock’s 
humorous remarks. ‘ Woo, Mr. KoJce , ye maun male 
(must make) the hale o' the speech for me, and I 
promise you to get mysel ' weel up in't' 

Accordingly Mr. Cock a day or two afterwards ful- 
filled his promise verbatim et literatim , for he wrote 
out in plain and distinct language a most excellent 
speech for the honourable member for the ceety o' York 
or for any other honourable member advocating non- 
repeal principles. Unfortunately for the colonel, the 
speech was written on half sheets of paper on one side 
only, to which he had not been accustomed. But the 
great misfortune to which he was exposed, was an 
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omission on Mr. Cock’s part in not numbering his 
leaves. Hence the catastrophe that ensued, otherwise 
the colonel might have gone down to posterity as 
famous as ^Single-speech Hamilton.’ The night of 
debate arrived, but I had been unsuccessful in getting 
my name on the Speaker’s list, or an admission to the 
gallery. I was told that a fair muster of the gallant 
colonel’s political admirers were in their places as he 
was to speak early, who were much amused to witness 
the assiduity with which he was perusing his lesson 
and turning over the half dozen sheets of manuscript. 
That he had got the speech by heart in cumulo there 
is no reason to doubt, as he delivered the first page of 
the exordium with great fluency, and in a vernacular 
so pure as to bring back to the House of Commons, in 
the recollection of one or two members who still sur- 
vived, the days of Pitt’s famous minister, Dundas. 
Had the leaves of his brief only been paged, so excel- 
lent was the colonel’s memory that those who heard 
him, and were in the secret, felt convinced that 
although 6 they came to laugh they would have stayed 
to praise ; ’ but as he delivered the contents of page 
4 where 2 should have come, and 5 instead of 3, &c., 
he produced a medley such as seldom had been served 
up in the House of Commons. 

I dined with Mr. Cock the day after the speech was 
reported in the papers, and the first tiling he said was, 
{ I am the luckiest man in London, for it was ten to 
one, when the member for the ceety 0’ York found he 
was interrupted in the delivery of his oration, he had 
not informed the House that the views he held on the 
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subject were those of Mr. Simon Cock. If this •had 
happened, 5 continued my facetious friend, ‘ 1 should 
have passed under the sobriquet of the ex-member for 
the ceety d York for the rest of my life. 5 

ioo. Ballooning . 

Aerostation was one of the hobbies with which my 
brother was at one time greatly enamoured, and he 
repeatedly ascended with Green in his balloon from 
Vauxhall. To this my father was insurmountably 
opposed, as dangerous and expensive too. 

My father did all in his power to alter his son’s taste 
for ballooning, and the result of -a recent descent 
pleased him immensely, for one evening Mr. Green 
and his friends made their descent with difficulty, and 
were sadly knocked about in landing, my brother 
reaching his home black and blue ; indeed, how they 
escaped with their lives puzzled -many. The events 
connected with this ascent and descent had quite an 
opposite effect to what my father anticipated. They 
only whetted his son’s appetite for ballooning. One 
beautiful summer evening, a clear and serene sky, 
not a breath of wind, Vauxhall was in all her crowded 
glory, and it was announced that Green’s balloon would 
ascend at half past six. The grappling iron was all 
right this time ; no apprehensions felt by those about 
to enter the car of being bumped on returning to 
mother earth, as on the last occasion. I heard my 
brother describe this ascent to his father as one of 
ineffable stillness, for, as he wittily remarked, even while 
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floating slowly over the Houses of Lords and Commons 
lie could discover no * sensible motion.’ In the present 
case, what little wind there was shifted, and at the end of 
an hour and a half after leaving Vauxhall, Mr. Green 
espied an inviting spot to cast Anchor, which he thought 
to he Osterley Park, the Earl of Jersey’s, and as there 
was a party chiefly of the fairer portion of creation 
gazing moRt anxiously at the balloon, they were unani- 
mous in their desire for a descent among the ladies. 
This the skilled aeronaut readily accomplished, for in 
a few minutes he had his party blending, as lie sup- 
posed, with the visitors of the Earl and Countess of 
Jersey. It, however, proved not to be Osterley Park, and 
the names of the host and hostess were not distinctly 
heard. The reception was of the heartiest description, 
indeed extremely flattering to the intrepid voyageurs , 
and the ladies collected round the balloon to witness 
the process of its being emptied of its gas, in which 
Green was assisted by the servants of the establishment. 
When this was complete, and the machine ready for a 
land journey to London, the party were invited to the 
hall, where they found the hospitable board already 
provided with everything in the shape of fruit and 
wines the *most fastidious could desire’. The lady, 
whom my brother handed to table, immediately on 
being seated, touched him confidentially on the arm, 
at the same time bringing her lips as close to his as pro- 
priety could sanction, addressed him in a whisper — 

‘ Pray don’t tell Sir Henry, but I am going to London 
to-night with you in the balloon.’ My brother began 
to puzzlS his brain who Sir Henry could be, and this 
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lady’s strange conversation increased his perplexity. 
At last Sir Henry said, 4 1 hope, Lady Ellis, you are 
attending to your friends at yotir end of the table.’ 
The problem that had been working in my brother’s 
mind was instantly solve'd. The Bal-loonatics , as my 
father called them (the first time it was alleged he had 
ever been suspected of approaching anything bordering 
on a bon mot) were the inmates of Sir Henry Ellis’s 
asylum for insane patients, and where, as a witty friend 
remarked, they had been most hospitably treated, as 
their strait waistcoats testified. 

My father declared that had he been a commissioner 
of lunacy or a magistrate for that county, he would 
have sentenced one and all of Mr. Green’s party to the 
custody of Sir Henry Ellis for the period of one month, 
paying their own costs. Such a sentence, he confidently 
stated, would do more to put down ballooning than 
anything else. 

10 1. Another Balloon Adventure . 

The comparative cheapness of coal gas and a feat 
which Mr. Robert Holland, then M.P. for Hastings, in 
conjunction with two friends, achieved Minder the 
guardianship of the veteran Green, made this recrea- 
tion highly fashionable. In a stupendous balloon carry- 
ing a ton of ballast they ascended from Vauxhall in 
November 1836, crossed the Channel, and after a flight of 
eighteen hours descended safely in Germany in the terri- 
tory of Nassau. This revived the hope that balloons 
might be rendered available for useful purposes. Mr. 
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Green was open to any reasonable proposition, and was 
of opinion — the wish being father to the thought — 
that, if the wind blew steadily from the south, the 
balloon would go direct through the heart of England 
and Scotland, and land its calgo in Sutherlandshire. 

Important arrangements were now going forward 
vigorously in the Green cabinet, and brilliant antici- 
pations of some great achievement were discussed, 
as Green and his friends projected an all-important 
aerial experiment. The party numbered six, including 
the veteran pilot. He had issued his instructions, on 
perceiving the wind to be coming round to the point 
desired, that the five savans should hold themselves 
in readiness to join him at Vauxhall within half an 
hour of receiving his message. Two days’ provisions, 
with a moderate quantity of wine and brandy, were 
already on board the balloon, now swinging at anchor 
within the 6 Royal Property,’ as Vauxhall was called ; 
and as Mr. Holland’s party had carried up ii ton of 
ballast, Green authorised each to have a small carpet- 
bag, in addition to a warm overcoat, in case, through 
some unforeseen contingency, they reached nearer 
Greenland or Nova Zembla than contemplated in their 
programme. The writs of summons were at last issued 
hy the aeronaut, and within an hour the savans were 
afloat, with the choicest wind, to all appearance, that 
could blow for Scotland. Shortly afterwards they 
found themselves amidst strata of dense clouds, and, to 
their infinite chagrin, the wind was blowing strongly 
from an opposite quarter to what it was when they left 
Vauxhall. Green was sanguine of meeting with a dif- 
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ferent current ; at all events, he must give his pas- 
sengers an airing, and therefore allowed the balloon to 
pursue its own course, which proved to be a most rapid 
one, for on clearing the clouds through which they had 
been passing for an hour and a half, they discovered, 
to their utter confusion and consternation, the Bill of 
Portland, and the wide expanse of the Channel before 
them, so that, instead of crossing the Grampians during 
the night, as they, had calculated upon doing, they had 
an immediate prospect of spending it in the Bay of 
Biscay. An instant descent followed, but, on nearing 
the earth, Green found it impossible to effect a landing, 
and having unfortunately let off* more of his hydrogen 
gas power than he should, he was forced to lighten his 
ship by discharging cargo, so overboard went carpet- 
bags, great-coats, and even provisions, knives and forks, 
port, sherry, and brandy. Having again reached a 
sufficient altitude, he was able to select a spot where he 
landed his living freight safely, one or two of the party 
having lost their carpet-bags, and all of them their 
dinner, as well as their great-coats. 

The only advantage I ever heard the scientific world 
was to gain by this ascent and descent was in being 
afforded an opportunity of inspecting on* our side- 
board a wine-glass that had been thrown out of the 
balloon at some fabulous height, and had fallen in a 
ploughed field without breaking. This was considered 
so very remarkable that the glass was encased in silver, 
on which the full inscription of the great height it had 
fallen from Green’s balloon was stated. 

, After this there was a gradual subsidence with my 
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relative in his balloon mania, as he ascended only once 
afterwards with Mr. Green. Mr. MacCulloch, the emi- 
nent political economist, in dining with us a few days 
afterwards, was most anxious to learn where he had 
landed on this occasion. The answer was, 4 Amongst 
the flats of Essex.’ 4 A most appropriate locality,’ 
exclaimed my distinguished countryman, ‘and one which 
shows how true it is that “birds of a feather flock 
together.” ’ 


102. A Friend outside the Foreign Office. 

I wrote the following, after reading an admirable 
notice of the deceased lady in a leading journal. 

My late friend, Mr. William Watson, a most in- 
telligent merchant at Liverpool, who had spent many 
years in Mexico, arrived in town late in the day to 
solicit an interview with Lord Palmerston at the Foreign 
Office ; but as it was after office hours, he accompanied 
me to my residence in Kent, to spend the night, hoping 
to be able next day to explain to his lordship the 
grievance under which he and others connected with 
the trade of Mexico suffered. I advised my friend to 
be at the Foreign Office next day about ‘three o’clock, 
where he was informed that his lordship had not arrived. 
As time pressed, he was recommended to wait upon his 
lordship at his private residence in Carlton Gardens, 
but he was not at home. Mr. Watson had just said to 
the servant, 6 How unlucky ! ’ when Lady Palmerston, 
who was passing at the moment to get into her carriage, 
heard this, and immediately said, ; I know Lord Pal- 
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merston will return in a few minutes ; pray do come to 
the drawing-room,’ her ladyship leading the way. 

Mr. Watson was a man of exceedingly good and 
winning address, and possessed of more than a common 
share of bonhomie ; he was made a son aise by Lady 
Palmerston, who said , 4 1 find you are very anxious to see 
my husband ; pray tell me all about it.’ Mr. Watson 
began by explaining that the mail for Mexico would 
leave in a few days, and that he was most solicitous to 
be able to report what impression he had made on Lord 
Palmerston, for whom, he assured her ladyship, the par- 
ties complained against stood in very wholesome dread. 
He then explained the whole affair to Lady Palmerston ; 
the recital occupied some twenty minutes, and inte- 
rested her much, when Lord Palmerston entered, and 
found himself introduced to Mr. Watson by his wife, 
who, in rising to retire, shook Mr. W. cordially by 
the hand, then, turning to Lord Palmerston, said, 4 Oh, 
it is a very cruel case. I hope, Mr. 'Watson, you will 
succeed in making Lord Palmerston view it as I do.’ 
At this Lord Palmerston laughed heartily. Mr. Wat- 
son returned to my house to dinner, and, I may add, 
highly satisfied with the result of his interview with 
the head of the Foreign Office, as well as greatly pleased 
with the circumstances that had preceded it. 

103. Mr. William Watson, of Liverpool, and 
Sir Astley Cooper . 

My friend, Mr. Watson, related to us, after dinner, 
the following anecdote. 
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4 Twenty-five years ago I was sent home from Mex- 
ico, by my medical man, in what he considered a pre- 
carious state of health. On my arrival at Liverpool, 
my doctor there told me I must go to London and see 
Sir Astley Cooper forthwith. I followed orders, and 
met a large party in the distinguished surgeon’s ante- 
room. At last I was admitted, and explained my case 
as concisely as possible, referring to my long residence 
in Mexico. It appeared to me that his mind at once 
began to run infinitely more upon Mexico, her native 
Spaniards, Creoles, and Mulattoes, with her mines of 
gold, silver, copper, &c., than upon anyjjodily ailment 
I might be supposed to suffer from. As to the ten or 
a dozen unfortunate patients waiting — -now probably 
doubled — they seemed entirely forgotten, and probably 
were growing impatient. He wrote me a prescription, 
which I was to begin that day ; it was a Tuesday. “ Now,” 
said he, “ as it is most important that I should have 
ocular proof as to the state of your appetite after taking 
my medicine for three days, you will come here on 
Friday, precisely at six o’clock, and dine with me. I 
shall then be able to judge how you are ; although it 
may be satisfactory for you to hear that I consider 
there is very little the matter with you.” I rose to 
make my bow and pay the fee I had been instructed to 
give by my Liverpool doctor, namely, two guineas for 
a first and, of necessity, a long consultation ; but before 
there was time for this, while my right hand was in 
my pocket to elicit the fee, my left hand had received 
a fee from the world-known surgeon. I was puzzled. 
“ Do you know,” said he, “ I have been searching every- 
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where for the information you have furnished me with 
in regard to Mexico, which is very much more valu- 
able than my professional service ? But as I never 
wish to press money upon anyone, I shall put the fee 
I intended for you again in my pocket, and you will 
put the fee you intended for me again in your pocket.” 
Sir Astley kept me three weeks in London, cured me, 
gave me a dinner three days a week, but never would 
take a fee.’ 

104. Was not that better than slaping? 

Very nearly thirty years ago, in the end of May, I 
had a charming view of the Kussian summer fleet 
cruising in the Baltic. I was a passenger to St. Peters- 
burg, on board the steamer 6 Sirius,’ the first vessel 
under steam that had ever crossed the Atlantic to 
America, notwithstanding Doctor Lardner’s opinion, 
that for a steamer to cross the ocean was an impossi- 
bility. She was commanded by a very pleasant, accom- 
plished, kind-hearted, and rollicking, Irish half-pay 
lieutenant in the navy, of the name of Waters. At 
three o’clock one morning, he opened the door of my 
cabin, and soon aroused me from a profound sleep, by 
asking me what was the use of paple laving home to 
travel, if they hadn’t their eyes open at three o’clock on 
such a beautiful morning as that.” “ But it is very early, 
captain,’ I said. 6 Early, do you say? Why, you shouldn’t 
have lost a moment of the whoule night, but have been 
with me on the poop. Why, sir, I saw you racking the 
smallest print at twelve o’clock last night on deck, and 
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you may rade still smaller print in this part of the 
world at three o’clock in the morning, but that’s not 
what I called you for. You most get up this very 
moament? 6 Oh, be merciful, captain.’ 6 I’ll be no- 
thing of the kind ; here’s the tvhoule Rossian sommer 
flate on the starboard tack ; bedad , jost as if the Em- 
peror Nicholas knew you were coming, and sent it down 
here for you to sae .’ The appeal was irresistible, and 
I was immediately on deck, being richly rewarded 
for severing myself from that ‘ best friend of frail hu- 
manity,’ by witnessing a magnificent sight. The Baltic 
was so calm a lake 6 that not a wrinkle ruffled her 
smooth face.’ There was just breeze enough to fill the 
sails of twenty mcn-of-war. Lieutenant Waters en- 
deavoured to explain to me the evolutions of the 
squadron, and, seeing that I was highly interested, said 
to me, ‘ Now I’ll tell you what I am going to do with 
you, but you nade not be talking of it at head-quarters 
when you get back to London, and it won’t after all 
inter fare a marcel with our arrival at Cronstadt. I’ll 
give you a run right up through the flate , and then 
back down through the flate? In the meantime, I sug- 
gested that our fellow-passengers should be apprised 
of what was going on. 

I observed, as we passed near some of the ships, that 
ours was warmly greeted, and I asked our commander 
to explain. ‘Why, bless you sor, Dominic Creagh 
Waters and the Savins are as well known at Cronstadt 
as the biggest fort there.’ We had now said good-bye 
to the .Russian fleet, and were assembled at breakfast, 
when our lieutenant-commander entered, and, address- 
ing me, said, 6 Was not that better than slaying ? ’ 
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Waters, whose attention to his duties, and to the 
comfort of his passengers, was unremitting, made our 
week’s voyage from the English to the Russian capital 
one of rapturous delight. He would not even allow me 
to he sea-sick ; he had always something to stap sock 
hombog. 4 Now you drink that while I- tell you an 
anecdote, and attend to me and not to the other thing, 
for if this were ounely followed, there would be a dale 
less sac-sickness.’ It was quite impossible to ask him 
a single question without his answer securing for you 
a hearty laugh. I recollect, just as we were starting 
from the Thames, opposite the Tower, I said, 6 Captain 
Waters, when shall we be at St. Petersburg? ’ 4 Well, 

we shall be at Cronstadt forst , but I suppose you are 
not particular to an hour.’ 4 Not in the least,.’ 6 1 
promise you, that if you don’t ate your dinner at the 
latter place next Wednesday, you shall drink your tuy , 
but at same time it is ounely right to tell you that it’s 
a dale farther than aither Windsor or Richmond. Now 
look at that clock, it’s on the strike of eight, and this 
is Wednesday morning, and if the ould 46 Sarius ” and 
myself domCt quarrel by the road on Wednesday aven- 
ing next, she and I will have you 1,650 miles away 
from Billingsgate Market, and monrover , in the inter- 
vaning pariod, we shall give you the best inside of a 
day in Norway, and the same in Denmark, to yourself; 
say, eight hours in one, and twelve in the qther. You 
have, of course, heard spake of a Norway fiord. 5 c Oh, 
yes. 5 4 Well then, you will have into the bargain a 
sail up one to Christiansand, and after you have sane 
it, all you have to do is to apply a magnifying-glass, 
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and yon will be able to make it as big as any fiord in 
Norway. Joking apart, in going up and coming down 
you will be able to jodge right well of the fatures of 
the coninj , and I am only sorry I can’t give you time 
for a little salmon-fishing. There is a great advantage 
and economy of time for the tourist in this northern 
latitude,’ said our Irish captain, 6 as there’s daylight 
during the night at this saison .’ 

The morning after leaving Christiansand, at a very 
early hour, Lieutenant Dominic Creagh Waters shook 
me rather sharply in my berth, holding in his other 
hand a book, and exclaiming, 6 Shake aff this downy 
xlupe, 6 What is it, captain ? ’ ‘I was tould in Lon- 
don to be mighty civil to you, and it shall be your oune 
fault if 1 am not ; now, wake op, for I have brought 
you tc Hamlet,” which I wish you once more to rade , 
and that mighty sharp, for in an hour we shall be aff 
Elsinore, and you will be able, when you get back, to 
si 10 vV your laming and talk with any of them about 
Claudius, King of Denmark, Hamlet, Ophalia , Rosen- 
crantz, and the whoule boiling of them. Now wake up, 
for, upon my soule , you can stand a dale of slape, more 
than any Scotchman I ever met witt, for, generally 
Hiking — you are an exception — they are wide enoff 
awake when it is to benefit them. Steward, bring a 
wet towel here and rob Mr. Boyd’s eyes until you get 
the slape opt of them.’ 

Never had Shakspeare before sunk in my estimation, 
but at finding myself suddenly withdrawn from the 
warm embrace of 6 our foster-nurse of nature,’ a feeling 
of deep regret crossed my mind that our illustrious 
dramatist had ever written 6 Hamlet.’ 
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At six o’clock a.m. we were at Copenhagen, our 
captain exclaiming, 4 Well done, ould Savins: It being 
Sunday morning, and the weather most charming, the 
passengers were all on deck and decked in their best. 
Our incomparable captain thus addressed us. 4 Ladies 
and gintilmen , I am now going to givb you twelve 
hours’ lave of absence to do your chorch, the city of 
Copenhagen, and the kingdom of Denmark. Remem- 
ber me kindly to Thors valdsen, and don’t be compli- 
menting Lord Nelson too highly to the Danes.’ 

105. IIow soon a Man may become a Lion, 

I had visited the grave of our great novelist, 
Fielding, in the English cemetery at Lisbon, had 
steamed up the Guadalquiver to pay my devotion at 
the shrine of Columbus in the Cathedral of Seville, had 
inspected her Alcazar, her 4 Murillos,’ her churches, 
palaces, hospitals, manufactures of silk and tobacco— in 
fact, had examined, as minutely as time would admit, 
the famed capital of Andalusia. I had told a learned 
friend of mine, a Q.C., that if I lived another year, I 
hoped to spare him for the future dunning into my 
ears what I believed to be his only Spanish quotation, 

4 Quien no ha visto Sevilla, no ha visto maravilla.’ 

I found myself, after a delicious ride on horseback 
from Gibraltar, at Malaga, on my way to the Vega and 
Alhambra of Granada. 

I had a most valuable pocket companion, not then 
always obtainable, namely, a passport from Lojd Pal- 
merston, with letters of recommendation to secure me 
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protection — rather important at that moment in Spain 
— and attention from H, B. Majesty’s Consuls, amongst 
others to the Consul at Malaga. He kindly invited me 
to place myself next day under his escort, to inspect 
the lions of this city and seaport of Upper Andalusia ; 
but I little anticipated I was myself to become for the 
nonce one of the most prominent of the lion tribe. 

On leaving the Consulate, to commence our walk, I 
observed a collection of people near the door, which 
kept increasing, all staring at me in a manner to which, 
as a humble subject of Queen Victoria, I had been un- 
accustomed ; yet, there was a benignity of expression in 
every countenance that made the microscopic view of 
which I found myself the object, the reverse of dis- 
agreeable. 6 Ah, 1 see that, to become a great man, all 
we have to do is to be a traveller.’ My facetious friend 
the Consul — as I discovered — said I might as well occa- 
sionally raise my hat to the majesty of the people — an 
injunction I carefully followed out. Up to this point 
1 was chiefly a source of attraction to the hoi polloi , 
when I observed little knots of well-dressed people, as 
wo passed through the Alameda, viewing me with an 
expression^ of respect and deep interest extremely 
puzzling. My more numerous and more humble 
beholders, on one or two occasions, appeared anxious to 
cheer me. This, probably, the presence of some police 
authorities alone prevented, but with the others there 
was a disposition to melancholy imprinted on their 
countenances, and an evident desire to avoid everything 
like ojjjbrusiveness towards one whose thoughts they 
concluded at that moment to be steeped in painful 
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reflection. I said, 4 Consul, what does all this mean ? 
The kingdom or province of Granada seems to have 
very few tourists, for I have never met, in either Austria 
or Russia, where traveller’s are minutely scanned, any 
curiosity, or whatever you choose to designate it, in the 
least to be compared with what has occurred during the 
last two hours.’ This elicited a smile from the Consul, 
who said he would explain all to me when we got 
round the next corner. I was naturally impatient for 
the elucidation. It appeared that my passport the. 
previous evening had been extensively read and keenly 
inspected by the Spanish authorities, and an immediate 
conclusion arrived at that I was a brother of poor 
Robert Boyd, who, in 1831, threw himself into the po- 
litical scale with General Torrigos, in opposition to 
Ferdinand, and whose party were betrayed, forty-nine 
in number, and shot on Sunday morning, December 11, 
1831. 

As my visit to Malaga was limited to another day, 
the consul thought it best to allow matters to remain 
as they were. I said, 4 Consul, I have no objection, as 
I was quite unprepared for such an ovation on Spanish 
soil, thanks to the manes of* my unfortunate namesake ; 
still, I should prefer the British flag over me while in 
life to its being placed as it was by you over the 
murdered body of Robert Boyd ; for I cannot be blind 
to the fact that the Carlist and Christino war is at 
this moment raging throughout Spain.’ The consul 
admitted that my reasoning was sound, and promised 
I should be well taken care of while within his con- 
sular jurisdiction, but beyond that he would not 
be answerable. 
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To those who have entered life since that bloody 
morning in 1831, some particulars in connection with 
. the murder of Robert Boyd may be interesting. I may 
prelude them by stating that the victim of Moreno’s 
treachery was a member of an ancient family in the 
north of Ireland; he had one brother not less emi- 
nent and distinguished as a lawyer and king’s counsel 
than another is, who still survives, as a divine. A 
younger brother, who, had he been now alive, would 
have had his flag (Captain McNeill Boyd, ILN.), was 
drowned when in command of the port ship in Kings- 
town harbour, in a gallant attempt to save human life. 
Robert Boyd, it is said, made largo personal sacrifices 
(as much as 5,000?.) in the fitting out and equip- 
ment of the ill-fated expedition which fixed its rendez- 
vous for a short time on neutral ground at Gibraltar. 
General Moreno was the confidential agent of King 
Ferdinand, and was looked upon as the perpetrator of 
his most barbarous cruelties. It is beyond all doubt 
that he decoyed Torrigos and Boyd, with their com- 
panions, to the Spanish shore, by forwarding to them 
letters at Gibraltar, stating that the district of country 
around Malaga, was ready to rise. A letter of 
Moreno’s \?as known to be in the possession of a re- 
spected gentleman in London, in which letter he went 
so far as to point out the spot for landing, and the 
precise ground which his future victims should occupy 
on reaching the shore. The party consisted of forty- 
uine persons, General Torrigos, Mr. Boyd, and several 
ex-ministers and members of Cortes and officers of 
rank, *Moreno lost not a moment after their capture in 
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despatching to Madrid, in the most private manner (in 
order to prevent the interference of the British Consul), 
an express, bribed to extraordinary alacrity by the 
promise of a great reward. Moreno, who resolved on 
the destruction of Boyd, said nothing of any foreigner 
being among the prisoners, though he* had in his hand 


the list with the name and designatmn of Mr. Boyd. 
The despatch had not been a moment sent off from the 


farmhouse where the party were surrounded and taken, 


when Moreno had the individuals of which it consisted 


huddled together in the refectory .of an old convent, 
loaded with chains, and tortured. No trial of any 
description took place. On the Saturday evening 
after the capture, which took place on a Tuesday in 
December 1831, Moreno received a warrant from Fer- 
dinand, for the execution of the whole of the individuals 
so inhumanly kidnapped ; and next morning he had 
them all shot, under his own eye. Food was refused 
them for the eighteen hours after the warrant was 
received which preceded the execution. They were 
brought out in a fainting state. The first party, con- 
sisting of twenty-five persons, including Greneral 
Torrigos and Mr. Boyd and the most eminent persons, 
were forty-five minutes under the hands of the soldiers: 
after the first volley was fired, the second party, con- 
sisting of twenty-four persons, were fifty-nine minutes 
under their hands. The bodies had been previously 
stripped by convicts, and after the execution, with the 
exception of Mr. Boyd’s (which was claimed by the 
spirited British Consul, who placed with his own hands 
the flag of England over it), they were cast fhto the 
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scavenger s cart, and carried to the Campo Santo and 
thrown into a ditch, within two hours of this terrible 
butchery, Moreno gave a splendid public breakfast to 
the hell-hounds by whom he had been assisted. For 
this savage exploit, Ferdinand promoted Moreno to the 
rank of Lieutenant-General and made him Captain- 
General. He continued a favourite at court until the 
Queen became ftgent, during Ferdinand’s life, when 
she, greatly to her honour, immediately after assuming 
the* reins of Government, forbade him her presence, and 
also prohibited his appearance at Madrid. He was 
placed for months under the surveillance of the police 
at Seville, but, after the death of the King, he made 
his escape on horseback and joined Don Carlos in 
Portugal. He afterwards came to a merited end, 
having been shot by his own men. 

Robert Boyd met his fate like a brave man. The last 
words that passed his lips were, 4 Life’s fitful fever will 
soon be o’er.’ 


106. My Visit to Granada . 

Having no desire for a repetition of the marked 
attentions Lhad received the day previous from the Ma- 
lagueiios, I desired my Spanish groom to have the horses 
at the door at three o’clock in the morning, and we were 
soon ascending the winding heights above the flourish- 
ln S city of Malaga, whose imports of broad cloths, 
cotton, hardware, and cutlery were only counter- 
balanced by its exports of wine, brandy, fresh grapes, 
raisins, *figs, almpnds, oranges, lemons, oil, &c., the 
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yearly annual value of which when I was there, thirty 
years ago, was about i,ooo,oooZ. sterling. 

The excitement I had passed through having par- 
tially subsided, I called a halt, so that I might look 
down calmly from the elevated position we had then 
reached on our way to Granada, upon 'the famous city 
of Malaga, which Ferdinand and Isabella had wrested 
from the Moors after an obstinate siege of three 
months. I never f enjoyed a more charming view. It 
was a splendid morning in the beginning of May. I 
was gazing upon the harbour of Malaga in the light of 
a bay of the Mediterranean, spacious enough to accom- 
modate a large fleet ; and at that moment, as m 
solitary traveller in a country where a civil war pre- 
vailed d outrance , I observed with satisfaction, floating 
on its bosom, tyvo vessels of war belonging to Her 
Britannic Majesty. My faithful Spaniard, but not. 
more faithful than^ he was intelligent, called my at- 
tention, aided by my pocket telescope, to the Moorish 
buildings, and although last, not least, to the grand 
boast of Malaga, its famed Moorish castle, erected 
six centuries before. At this period of the morning, 
after being two hours in the saddle, I was, as usual, a 
prey to that * universal wolf, anpetite,’ and had to 
mention this to my guide. We pushed on for a cool 
spring and shade, and dismounting, looked first after 
our horses and adjusted their nose-bags, as we carried 
their corn as well as our own breakfasts. The latter 
always consisted of a loaf of excellent bread, hard- 
boiled eggs, a piece of fat bacon, and a bottle ot 
Malaga. During this equestrian tour I thought 
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nothing half so good a beverage as Malaga and the 
limpid spring. 

I should mention that while at Gibraltar I had 
expected to be accompanied by a party of friends, but 
the political state of Spain deterred them, and in lieu 
of their companionship, they gave me a farewell 
dinner, declaring it would be the last I ever ate under 
the British flag, and that I must be a descendant of 
Don Quixote to undertake a riding tour in a country 
heaving with internal revolution. Under this threaten- 
ing aspect of affairs, and being in no way covetous of 
the honours of knight-errantry, I consulted two British 
merchants, Mr. Glover and Mr. Leach. The former 
had resided on 4 the Rock ’ for thirty years ; and as I 
was then a bachelor, he assured me if I placed myself 
under the entire guidance of a Spaniard whom he 
would select, and who would supply the horses, a man 
whom he had often trusted with confidential despatches, 
I should be quite safe ; but that I must enter Spain as a 
non-militant, leave my pistols behind me, wear no rings 
on my non-wedded fingers, nor any tempting brooch 
in my neckcloth ; and that I must have 5^ in silver 
coin in the saddle-bags, a portion of which I was from 
time to time to dole out to my Spaniard for daily or 
nightly disbursement. This fund, which was always to 
be kept up at this amount, I presumed, Mr. Glover 
considered would be the highest ransom the brigands 
or banditti would require for my release. How very 
different from that recently demanded from our unfor- 
tunate countrymen on the plains of Marathon l I was 
told by*Mr. Glover to look upon this fund of specie as 


v 
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belonging to my miscellaneous or secret service esti- 
mates, as in case of capture it was my best corps de 
reserve at once to bring up, and that I should very 
soon have ocular proof of its efficacy. A journey of 
a few miles, after entering Spanish territory, showed 
me how excellent Mr. Glover’s advice was, and gave 
me a clear insight as to the manner in^wbich the silver 
was to be used. An armed man stopped us, when my 
courier told him, in all good humour, that I was making 
a tour for my health, &c., at the same time handing 
him a coin (about luilf-a-dollar) to drink my health with. 
He thanked me most courteously, and throughout a 
journey that otherwise might have been perilous, owing 
to the war, I escaped all further annoyance. When 
we reached the road* side venta at midday, where we 
had to rest ourselves and horses for some hours until 
the sun had partially declined, my initiatory step, 
while my man 6 Friday ’ was stabling the horses, was 
to enter the cocina and be hale-fellow-well-met with 
the male loungers, following out implicitly my escort’s 
admonition, and in these cases I found that 4 ignorance 
was bliss,’ as I knew nothing of the language. 

A military friend once told me that he discovered 
the words 4 buono,’ and 4 non e buono ’ were qftite enough 
to travel with in Turkey, and I found 6 vino, vino’ 
sufficient in Spain. By the time that my Spaniard had 
completed his stable arrangements he saw I had formed 
an alliance with 4 Tom, Dick, and Harry,’ and that we 
had finished a couple of bottles of wine. I now left the 
management of my new acquaintances entirely in his 
hands, and if he thought more wine desirable it was 
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ordered ; but he was prudent, and knowing his country- 
men, it was c the cup which not inebriates.’ I especially 
noted the fact that, whenever we settled for the night, 
the landlady of the posada or albergo took great care 
of me, seeing that, when I retired to my sleeping-room, 

I had everything she thought I might require during 
the silent watches, and then locked me up ; but 
previous to this operation my attentive Spaniard came 
to me to see that I was safe and comfortable. I was 
reconciled to the imprisonment on beholding the 
wretched state of the country from civil war and 
its accompaniments—- suspicion, revenge, and poverty : 
at the same time I was reminded of the Spanish proverb 
that 4 the open door tempts the saint ’ (‘ Puerto, abierta 
al santo tienta ’), so I consented without a murmur to 
the key being turned. 

As usual, we were in our saddles at three o’clock next 
morning, and in two hours more at breakfast, winding 
up our repast with our bottle of Malaga. We were 
not again to draw rein until we entered the famed Vega 
of Granada, thirty leagues in circumference. Our 
ascent was gradual, but for some time I had been feast- 
ing my eyes on the Sierra Nevada ; and, although the 
perspiration flowed at every pore, I had in perspective 
a region where the 6 cold snow melts not with the sun’s 
hot beams.’ As for those of my countrymen who have 
not travelled in Spain may I recommend them to visit 
the ancient city built by the Saracens, which was the 
last bulwark of the Moslems, and whose walls and 
fortresses, though defended by 1 00,000 men against 
Christian Spain, fell before the arms of Ferdinand and 
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Isabella, in 1492 ? To those who travel but have seen 
only so much of the Alhambra as may be viewed at the 
Crystal Palace, I advise them to see the Alhambra of 
Granada, and view from its balcony the Vega and the 
Sierra Nevada. If I should be the means of inducing 
them to do this, I know they will thank me on their 
return. 


107. Spectacles versus 6 Presei^ves' 

My English friends may be unaware that spec- 
tacles are frequently in Scotland called ‘preserves.’ 
As a boy I witnessed a ludicrous scene between an 
aged grand-aunt of mine and an English visitor at my 
father’s. The old lady was born in 1738, twenty-two 
years before George III. ascended the throne, when, I 
believe, ‘preserves’ was the universal term, in my 
part of Scotland, for spectacles. My aged relative, who 
was an accomplished woman, never gave them any other 
designation. ‘ Pray give me my preserves.’ 6 Take 
care, boys, that you do not break my preserves.’ Our 
English friend was chatting with the interesting old 
lady (one who well recollected the Pretender and the 
execution on Tower Hill of those Scotch Pe6rs who had 
supported his cause in 1745), when she asked him if 
he used ‘preserves.’ ‘I never eat them, madam.’ 
‘ Good gracious 1 eat your preserves l ’ ‘ Madam, • 1 

assure you I never do.’ The old lady, who was on the 
verge of , ninety, thought she was talking to a crazy 
person, and turning to her nephew, my father, said, in 
an audible whisper, 6 Is he right in his head ? * * Oh, 
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quite rights With this assurance she resumed the 
conversation by stating, 4 My good sir, I never thought 
that you would eat your preserves.’ He, in his turn, 
considered the old la*ly to be in her dotage, and by way, 
as he thought, of keeping up the joke, reminded her 
tlmt she had asked him if he ever used preserves. 4 Yes, 
I did,’ at the same time becoming somewhat animated 
in her utterance ; 4 and you told me you never ate them, 
as if I thought you would do anything so absurd.’ 
My father’s English friend now discovered that the 
nonagenarian lady could hold her own in debate, for he 
was completely puzzled ; but as the parties present at 
this passage of arms had had their hearty laugh, my 
father, fearing further results, explained the synonym 
to ins friend, who instantly confessed his own stupidity 
to his aged combatant, and the entente cordiale , which 
at one time appeared endangered, was immediately 
resumed. 


108. The late Governor Wall . 

Some forty-five years ago I had accompanied my 
father, who had never previously crossed the Channel, 
on a few weeks’ excursion to France : we found ourselves, 
on an extremely wet and unusually cold evening for 
the season of the year, confined to the table d’hote 
room of the Hotel du Nord, Boulogne, with a party 
of twenty or more English tourists unable to move 
outside the threshold. The consequence was, that as 
many of us settled round or as near the large stove as 
was practicable ; the vin ordinaire, when finished, 
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being replaced — owing to the temperature having 
suddenly become Norwegian — by Cognac ^nd Schiedam. 
In that circle were to be found representatives of the 
senatorial, clerical, legal, military, nival, and mercantile 
professions. My father was a 6 grave and reverend 
signior,’ bom in 1770, of considerable conversational 
powers, with a retentive memory, and an experience of 
London extending over an eventful period in British 
history. He recollected the death of William Pitt’s 
father, the famous Earl of Chatham, in 1778. He had 
seen a woman brought out to be burnt in front of 
Newgate for coining : the pile having been prepared 
during the night, was ignited about half an hour before 
the wretched creature appeared, and after going 
through the form of having first her right hand and 
then her left thrust into the flames, she was raised to 
the scaffold and hanged. He remembered the eclat 
which Prince William Henry, the third son of King 
George III., received as the first prince of the blood- 
royal who had ever landed in North America, &c. 

The conversation flitted from Lord Kllenborougli 
and the Court of King’s Bench, to Lord Stowell and the 
Court of Admiralty ; from Colonel Picton (Sir Thomas, 
who fell at Waterloo) and his alleged cruelty in the 
West Indies, to Governor Wall, who, while Governor of 
Goree in Africa, had ordered Benjamin Armstrong, a 
soldier, for some act of disobedience which he con- 
sidered brought him within tho powers of the Mutiny 
Act, to be tied to a gun to receive 800 lashes, under 
which he died. A peculiar feature attending the case 
was, that the punishment on the unfortunate man 
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was inflicted on Jun£ 17, 1782, and on January 28, 
1802, ex-Governor Wall was executed for it at Newgate. 
The circumstances led to the severest comments of 
the press, and public indignation was roused to such 
a pofnt against Wall, that on reaching the British 
Channel on his return from Goree, he received a 
caution from his friends not to land, and escaped to 
Belgium, taking up his abode for the next twenty 
years at Ostend. At the end of this period, 3iis 
friends and family connections in England deemed his 
expatriation no longer necessary. He had in the 
meantime married the Honourable Miss Mackenzie, a 
daughter of Lord Seaforth, by whom he had an only 
son. Mrs. Wall’s sister was married to an English 
peer, and the relatives in England unfortunately 
believing that the affair at Goree, which had happened 
the fifth of a century before, was blotted out from the 
memories of the last generation, and could scarcely 
interest the rising one, persuaded the ex-Govornor to 
put his foot on board an Ostend packet, and come to 
London, where, as my father informed us, lie had not 
arrived many hours when he was arrested under the 
Home Secretary’s warrant, brought before a magistrate, 
and committed to Newgate. 

Several of the party had never heard of Governor 
Wall, and my father was requested to enter upon the 
subject at greater length than he intended, first ex- 
posing the cruelty of that article of war which author- 
ised a serftence of 800 lashes, nay even 900, so that it 
was kept under the legal maximum of 1,000. My 
father contended that Governor Wall had not exceeded 
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the authority of the Draconic article of war under which 
he acted. He at the same time admitted that, if the 
witnesses gave their evidence free from prejudice and 
correctly, after an interval of twenty years, there were 
features in the case that militated against the ex- 
G-overnor in the public mind. The fate awaiting him 
was greatly accelerated and forced on the authorities by 
the excitement prevailing afriong the masses in London 
and through the great towns of the kingdom, who 
had been imbibing deeply the revolutionary doctrines 
of the day, dominant in France. Governor Wall’s blood 
was called for, and the appetite of the populace for it 
was the more sharpened from the circumstance of the 
accused having been Governor of a British colony, and 
the son-in-law of one noble lord and the brother-in- 
law of another. The view my father took, as an im- 
partial observer, and cognisant of the facts as derived 
at the time from the most reliable sources, was, that 
after the lapse of twenty years, which must have been 
a period of painful remorse and rcixmtance if the 
conscience of the unhappy accused told him he had 
erred on the side of cruelty, the extreme penalty of the 
law should not have been carried out. There was one 
of our circle who took up my father’s opinions strongly, 
and seemed to me, as an attentive listener, even more 
familiar with the details than my relative; at the same 
time evidently on terms of intimacy with, or at least 
possessed of a full knowledge of, Wall’s family con- 
nections. My father related an anecdote which this 

gentleman had never heard. It would appear that 
• 1 i ' 

Mrs. Wall had come to London from Ostend, accom- 
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panied by her infant and its nurse, to see her family 
and spend a few weeks with an aunt of my mother’s. 
One day the old lady with my mother, then*a girl, took 
Mrs. Wall’s child with the nurse out in the carriage 
for a drive, during which she paid a visit to Lady 

Anne M y, one not more distinguished by wealth 

and position than by the prominent part she took in all 
that was religious and charitable. On entering the 
drawing-room, the nurse and child following the old 
lady and her niece, the former said, 4 Lady Anne, I 
have brought Mrs. Wall’s sweet little boy for you to 
see.’ 6 Take it away,’ exclaimed this Christian-minded 
lady, 4 1 will never look upon the child of a murderer.’ 
4 Oh, Lady Anne,’ said my aged relative, 4 not look upon 
this innocent cliikj. ! What has this sweet infant to do 
with its father’s offence ? ’ But the appeal was of no 
avail. 4 Take it away, nurse, I will not look upon the 
child of a murderer.’ My father went on to say that 
he never could tolerate Lady Anne’s name afterwards. 
The time had arrived for bedroom candles, the party 
dropping off one by one, until my father and this 
gentleman, who had taken so much interest in all that 
had been said about Governor Wall, with myself, were 
left a trio. The instant the last stranger had retired, 
the gentleman in question started to his feet, and ad- 
dressing my father under the strongest feelings, said, 
4 Sir, is this young gentleman your son ? ’ 4 He is.’ 4 Then 
let me tell you that I am the child of the murderer. 
I have known who you were, sir, for the last hour. I 
have often heard my dear mother talk of you and 
your amiable wife, who I hope is still alive.’ 4 She is,’ 
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my father said, almost unable to make the reply. Then 
followed a scene which Edmund Kean, whom I have 
beheld in the deepest tragedy, never, surpassed, never 
equalled, for what I witnessed was reality. Here was 
the only child of Governor Wall, a captain of one of 
our Highland regiments, bursting into a paroxysm of 
grief, the tears rolling down his face, and almost 
throwing himself into my father’s arms, his utterance 
nearly choked, exclaiming, ‘Ah, my revered and re- 
spected friend — if such you will permit me henceforth 
to consider you — your fair and impartial criticism of 
my unfortunate father’s case has made me to-night 
the happiest of men.’ 

Captain Wall for the following fifteen years was the 
cherished friend of the members of my family, when 
the tomb closed on the only descendant of Governor 
Wall. 

109. Mr. Samuel Anderson and the Siege of 
SeHngapatam . 

Mr. Anderson, whose name is already familiar to 
my readers in the inside of a London omnibus was 
a prodigious favourite with the late Mr. Charles 
Mathews, who frequently on his professional tours 
would sup with Mr. Anderson, who then resided in 
Edinburgh. 

Sydney Smith, we are told, declared that it required 
a surgical operation to get a joke into a Scotchmans 
understanding. If it is so, I once witnessed a practical 
illustration of the fact. At a dinner party in London, 
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where Mr. Anderson was a guest, there was a general 
officer present f (a Scotchman), and in some allusion to 
the siege of Seringapatam (1799) it transpired that he 
was there as a lieutenant in an infantry regiment. 
Anderson made capital of that fact at once, for my 
friend, as master of impromptu, and always anxious to 
oblige, knew he would be called upon. After the usual 
verse to the host and hostess and one or two other 
guests, he proceeded to open a most complimentary 
battery on the gallant General, attributing to him the 
whole success of the siege, and ultimate fall and capture 
of Serin gapatam. When he had finished, up rose the 
General do thank Mr. Anderson for his verses and 
the company for their cheers, as well as to explain that 
lie was the last man in the British army to claim a 
merit to which he was not justly entitled; he therefore 
wished it to be clearly understood that Mr. Anderson 
was entirely in error in attributing the successful ter- 
mination of the assault to himself ; that he was simply 
a lieutenant of His Majesty’s — regiment of foot ; that 
it was only fair and proper for him to explain that the 
officers entitled to the praise which Mr. Anderson had 
lavished on him were General Lord Harris, Major- 
General Sir David Baird, Lieutenant-Colonel James 
Dunlop (afterwards General Dunlop, and many years 
M.P. for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright), Lieutenant- 
Colonel the Hon. Arthur Wellesley, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel (afterwards General Sir J ohn) Sherbrook. fi Ah, 
then,’ said the gifted maker of extemporaneous song, 
i I Jxtustj I find, add a few additional verses.’ He then 
complimented the General on his extreme modesty, 
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told us that all the circumstances connected with the 
celebrated siege now flashed before him, that he could 
assure us he had not exaggerated the General’s services 
in that brilliant action in the least, and that he could 
therefore allow no diminution to be made from the 
estimate he had formed and submitted to them of those 
services, &c. The poor General was again on his legs 
to offer further explanations, but they were of no avail, 
as he stood that evening proclaimed as the Hero of 
Seringapatam. 

no. The Scotch Laird and the French Language. 

The Laird of , a few years after the battle of 

Waterloo, took his family to France for economy and 
education. A former neighbour of his in Scotland, 
who had never been on the Continent, resolved abou^t 
1832 to visit his friend, who had taken up his abode; 
at Tours or Dijon. The day after his arrival, he and, 
his host (as cicerone) were strolling through the' 
streets of the old town, the Laird explaining every- 1 
thing minutely to the new cQmer. At last they came 
to something which even puzzled the Laird, and greatly 
interested his visitor, who said, 6 Do ask this person to 
explain and tell us all about it.’ 4 Na, na, naething d 
the kind,’ said the Laird, 4 for I maim (must) tell 
you that I hate the people and I hate their language, 
and hae I not handen weel aff (have I not managed 
well) not to hae piclct ony o' it up in fourteen years ? ’ 

6 Well,’ said his visitor, 4 as you have considered^ France 
a country good enough to live in for the last fourteen 
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years, 1 should not have turned my back so much 
upon the language as you appear so successfully to 
have done.’ The Laird made no reply. 

in. Taking Time by the Forelock. 

My grandmother once awoke my grandfather in 
the middle of the night, and told him that she 
much feared their son Willie, who slept next room 
to them, had become deranged, as she had been 
listening to him for some time speaking loudly and 
rapidly to himself. Her husband listened, and came 
to the same conclusion ; and they forthwith hurried 
into their boy’s bedroom to know what was the matter. 
Willie’s explanation was, that as they were going to 
the seaside next day, he wished to save time, and was 
saying his prayers over and over to last him during the 
lolidays. 

This reminds me of our cook in Scotland, whom I 
found one night after twelve o’clock sipping her tea. 
i Hallo, cook ! how late you are in drinking your tea.’ 
* Na, na, sir, I am no at my tea, I am at my break- 
fast, as I thocht it best to talc mine afore ganging to 
bed, as you and the ither young gentlemen hae ordered 
yours to be ready at five, that ye mae get aff in guitl 
time to the muirs.’ 


1 12 . A. Singular and Depressing Incident at the close 
of a Public Meeting. 

The executive members of the Society for the Pro- 
motion* of Australian Emigration and Colonisation had 
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been invited by the authorities at Brighton to hold a 
public meeting in the Town Hall, where we met a 
party of Chartists, who had assembled in considerable 
force to put the speakers down, and it was found no easy 
task to stem tlie torrent of fierce abuse by which we 
were assailed. After much time had been wasted, we 
at last succeeded in convincing the majority of the 
meeting, not only of the purity of our motives, but of 
the wisdom of our plans. We had to disabuse the minds 
of a certain section of our auditory of errors and pre- 
judices, which might have done much to counteract 
the benevolent designs of the society. Our leading 
objects were — first, to afford the latest, fullest, and most 
authentic information regarding the Australian colonies; 
and next, by enlisting the rich in the cause, to help 
those who had not the entire means themselves, but 
were otherwise eligible, to reach our possessions in th 
southern hemisphere, whose prosperity was advancing 
at a rate to which history affords no parallel, and was 
• limited only by the scanty supply of labour from the 
mother country. 

Our meeting took place at eight o’clock in the 
evening, so that all classes might have the opportunity 
of attending. Some foolish exclamations, uttered in 
the body of the hall by persons who called them- 
selves Chartists, demanded to be promptly corrected, 
as their example, it was feared, might lead to similar 
obstruction in the towns to which the society proposed 
to proceed in their tour of enlightenment and of 
assistance, in a matter of great interest to all classes, 
but vital to the labouring classes of the Kihgdom* 
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The remarks I had intended to make in regard to 
Australia had to be postponed that I might assist in 
quelling the uproar that had so unexpectedly broken 
out. One of the Chartist speakers was a man of unques- 
tionable talent and of great fluency, with a command of 
varied language seldom to be met with. He was a tall 
intelligent-looking person, wearing a shabby-genteel 
blue military frock-coat, buttoned up to the throat ; 
and apparently he was about thirty-six or thirty-eight 
years of age. Having made his own speech, he seemed 
determined that its effect should not be neutralised by 
any reply I could offer, for ever and anon he kept crying 
out, ‘ Stay at home ; there is plenty for all of us here.’ 

4 That] I exclaimed, in as loud a pitch of voice as I could 
command, ‘ I very much doubt.’ My opponent, who was 
close in front of the platform, began, I suspect, to dis- 
cover that I, like himself, bad a pretty loud and powerful 
voice, and although I did not presume, like a Stentor, 
to be able to silence the voices of fifty men together, I 
now decided to enter the lists with my troublesome 
( adversary, and addressed him as follows 4 1 beg to 
assure my opponent that our interest alone, if no 
loftier feeling is conceded to us, is to see the emigrant 
comfortably embarked, well fed during tlie voyage, 
safely landed, and happily settled in that great posses- 
sion of the British Crown. Iieally one would suppose, 
from what has been said in opposition, that no working 
man in the United Kingdom finds it difficult on the 
Saturday night to provide what eveiyone engaged in 
pastoral’ and agricultural labour in Australia receives 
as his weekly ration, namely, ten pounds of butcher’s 
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meat, ten pounds of flour, two pounds of sugar, and a 
quarter of a pound of tea. If this occasions you no 
difficulty — if you can lay your heads on your pillows 
and say to yourselves, “ Well, if death overtakes me, I 
leave my wife and children, if not in affluence, at least 
independent, with no poorhouse staring them in the 
face;” if this be your position, working men of Brighton, 
I shall not ask you to emigrate against your inclination ; 
but if your wives and children are not guarded against 
such a contingency, I consider that a heavy responsi- 
bility attaches to any man in this assembly who 
dissuades you from listening to the advice we tender 
you.’ 

My turbulent opponent with his colleagues had early 
in the evening enlisted a party of sailors to aid him 
in his attempt to interrupt our proceedings ; and I 
thought that, if I could by some means conciliate 
them, as the Chartist orator had considerately allowed 
me to deliver the foregoing lengthy sentence with- 
out a single interruption, we might still hope to gel 
into smooth water. Looking towards the nautical sec- 
tion of the crowded assembly, as I was 6 in possession 
of the house ’ — or rather wished to be — I said,* 6 I can 
tell you the loaves and fishes are in Australia, and I 
wish you to have your share of them. 1 Yes, my friends, 
and when I say fishes, let me tell those honest-hearted 
and hardy-looking blue-jackets I see before me, that 
the fisheries of Australia present a splendid field for 

1 Whale-fishing was at that time a very profitable source of com- 
merce on the Australian coasts, and highly popular with sailors, who 
were paid by certain lays or shares on the profits of the voyage, m 
addition to monthly wages. 
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the enterprise of the men of the Sussex coast ; I can 
tell you that there is an inexhaustible field for your in- 
dustry on the coasts of Australia/ Jack had now become 
an attentive listener, and the Chartist element had also 
subsided, but I thought I might farther ingratiate my- 
self by still spinning a short yam with Jack, so on I 
went. 6 Moreover, I tell you, that the shipowner, in 
consequence of the want of hands, is entirely at the 
mercy of those he has there, who are so petted and 
spoiled by high wages and the luxuries of that brilliant 
climate, that they have almost lost the character of 
British tars/ The only interruption I. now received 
from the sailors, who had given up their allegiance to 
the Chartist leader, was a round of cheers. I then 
proceeded : ‘ Now, here is an instance of my meaning. 
A relation of mine has a large steamer running from 
Sydney to Adelaide in South Australia, calling at the 
intermediate ports. On a late occasion, mentioned to 
me in my last letters, the steam was up, the bell ring- 
ing for the start, the passengers assembled on deck (we 
may fancy ourselves at the end of the chain-pier 
witnessing the occurrence), when my brother went on 
board, and found his captain, mate, and engineer in 
dismay. The captain informed him that the crew had 
gone to drink at a public-house close by, saying lu* 
must wait their pleasure. My brother had a party of 
South-Sea Islanders working for him at his wharf — for 
such is the scarcity of sailors that a large portion of 
every crew consists of New Zealanders, and every day 
the South-Sea Islander is becoming a ipore and more 
valuable addition to our mercantile marine in that 


% 
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part of the world. The captain was asked if with 
twenty picked men of those at the wharf tile steamer 
could put to sea. He said “ Yes,” and in the course of a 
few minutes the owner was seen at the head of a band 
of fine athletic South-Sea Islanders, hurrying to the 
vessel. This was too personal for Jack (the Brighton 
blue-jackets enjoyed the story very much), as the move- 
ment had been observed from the public-house, and the 
party there started off at last, only just beating their 
wild competitors, and the steamer went out of harbour 
with her proper but over-indulged crew. This, my 
friends, is no exaggerated picture of the want of 
labour.’ 

My speech, which was entirely different to the one I 
had intended to make, and had commenced so inaus- 
piciously, was well received, and the resolution I had to 
propose was passed by acclamation. 

The meeting did not break up until midnight, and 
while pushing through the crowd with the mayor and 
other members of the Brighton Corporation and of our 
own deputation, I found myself jostling against the 
man who had opposed me so vehemently in the com- 
mencement of my speech. I said, 4 Hallo ! hbw is it 
that a man of your ability should have such mistaken 
views on the subject of emigration and colonisation ? ’ 
He pressed my hand, and, in a subdued tone, or rather 
whisper, said, £ Mr. Boyd, I am starving.’ I was so 
much taken by surprise as to be unable to make a reply 
for the moment, so many contending thoughts flashed 
through my mjnd. 6 What do you mean ? 9 He shook 
his head, and again in a whisper declared it was too 
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true, he was starving. 6 Let me speak to you,’ I said, 
6 when we get outside the building/ Accordingly I 
walked with him to the back of the Town Hall, while 
my patty went to our hotel, when he burst into a flood 
of tears and repeated not only that he himself was starv- 
ing, but all at home were — a wife, two children, and an 
aged mother. His little history was, that he was a 
North of Ireland man, had received a good education, 
and had served his apprenticeship as a tailor ; had then 
enlisted in one of our Hussar regiments, in which he 
became one of the tailors, and the regiment having 
been stationed at Brighton, where be had several friends, 
he was recommended, when he got bis discharge, to 
settle there as a journeyman ; but, instead of finding 
full employment, he was sometimes five days in the 
week without any work. Having given him some 
temporary relief for his poor family and himself, I then 
asked him if he would like to emigrate to Australia ; 
his reply was, that he should like nothing better. I 
therefore gave him my carcj for our secretary, whom he 
called upon next day, and for months ! supposed he had 
sailed for the colony ; but it appeared that, when all 
the poor man’s arrangements were complete, a difficulty 
arose, of which I as a member of committee was not 
informed, about his aged mother (from whom he would 
not separate) accompanying the family ; in consequence 
his plan to emigrate through the assistance of our Colo- 
nial fund was Upset ; whereas, had I been aware of the 
obstacle, a few pounds would have removed it. How- 
ever, his noisy eloquence at our meeting made him 
somewhat prominent at Brighton, and secured him, as 
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I was happy to learn, what he so much needed, full 
and continuous employment. This was fortunate, for 
in the state of mind of that man with which I was 
made familiar inside, and subsequently outside, the 
Town Hall of Brighton, he was then only fit 4 for trea- 
sons, stratagems, and spoils.’ 

1 1 3. The Three Clerics at Cambridge . 

Amongst many excellent anecdotes I have heard my 
friend the Rev. Arthur Hubbard relate was the fol- 
lowing. He was on a visit to his father, a rector, near 
Lewes in Sussex, and met at dinner Dr. Carr, the 
Bishop of Chichester, to whom he was introduced for 
the first time. In the course of the evening the bishop 
asked him whether he had been at Oxford or at 
Cambridge ? 4 The latter, my lord ! ’ 4 Then you can 

enable me to answer a question I was recently asked 
by {lis Majesty (Greorge IV.), with whom I am to have 
the honour of dining to-mojrow at the Pavilion. Were 
there three professors at Cambridge at the same time 
of the name of Clerk ? ’ 4 There were, my lord : Stone 
Clerk, Professor of Mineralogy ; Tone Clerk, Professor 
of Music ; and Bone Clerk, Professor of Anatomy.’ 

The bishop thanked Mr. Hubbard, and said he had 
enabled him -to give His Majesty the information he 
required. 

Mr. Hubbard on that occasion related an anecdote 
which the bishop had not before heard, and probably 
it was repeated the following day at the royal table 
after the three Clerks, Stone, Tone, and Bone, had been 
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served up, A clergyman had commenced an able dis- 
course, when one of the hearers, an accomplished but 
eccentric man, exclaimed, i That’s Tillotson ! ’ This 
was allowed to pass, but very soon another exclamation 
followed. c That’s Paley.’ The preacher then ad- 
dressed the disturber. 4 1 tell you, sir, if there is to 
be a repetition of such conduct, I shall call on the 
churchwarden to have you removed from the church 
4 That’s your own,’ was the ready reply. 

114. Dr. Blomfield , Bishop of Chester , afterwards 
Bishop of London. 

The Rev. Mr. Hubbard was dining with his friend 
and neighbour, Mr. Conyers, at Copthall, in Essex. One 
of the gfiests was Lord Raglan, who was on the eve of 
his departure to take the command of the British 
Army destined for the Crimea. 

The conversation took a clerical turn, in the course 
of which Mr. Hubbard repeated the lines epitomising 
part of a charge addressed, as it was alleged, , by 
Dr, Blomfield to his clergy in the course of his primary 
visitation of the Diocese of Chester. 

Hunt not, dance not, 

Piddle not, flute not, 

Avoid every evening party, 

Especiall} r never play at ecart6 — 

Interfere not with the Whigs, 

But Btay at home and mind your pigs, 

But it is my particular desire 

That, once in the week at least, you dine with the Squire. 

Lord JRaglan was so much amused with the lines that, 
on reaching the drawing-room, he requested Mr. Hub-*. 
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Lard to write them out for him, which he did, little 
supposing at the moment that the noble lord, who had 
already run so eventful a soldier’s career in the 
Peninsula, closing it, as might reasonably have been 
expected, on the plains of Waterloo in 1815, was 
about to re-open it in 1854, to fight the battles of the 
Alma and Inkermann, but never again to meet the 
festive circle at Copthall. 

Lord Raglan’s calm death in camp, after braving the 
battle-fields of Fuentes d’Onore, Badajoz, Salamanca, 
Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Orthos, Toulouse, and 
Waterloo (where lie lost an arm), Alma, and Inkermann, 
reminds me of the epitaph I have read in Westminster 
Abbey to a general of a former century — Sir Francis 
Vere. 1 

When Vere sought death, armed with his sword and shield, 
Death was afraid to meet him in the field ; 

But when his weapons lie had laid aside, 

Death, like a coward, struck him, and he died. 

1 1 5. The Post Office. 

I have an agreeable recollection of a very pleasant 
dinner I had at the General Post Office with the late 
Sir Henry Freeling, I was the escort to a party of 
friends from the country, to witness, on the royal birth- 
day, an interesting sight — which railways have super- 
seded — the departure, at eight o’clock, of nineteen 
mail coaches out of the twenty-five which then left 
London every evening* The guards and coachmen on 

1 A distinguished General of Queen Elizabeth, horn in i554) C died in 
1608, and buried in Westminster Abbey. 
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such occasions were in their new liveries, and the 
horses also frequently had new harness. Sir Henry, 
from his long intercourse with society in every phase, 
from royal princes down to letter-carriers, was full of 
anecdotes, and no one could relate them better. 
Amongst others, he mentioned the extraordinary change 
for the better that had suddenly taken place in the 
habits of the mail guarfl and coachman ; as when lie 
first . entered the department, under his father, Sir 
Francis, one of his duties in the morning was to inspect 
all the way bills, containing the postmaster’s and 
guard’s logs of the journeys of each mail coach through- 
out the kingdom, and it was quite frightful in those 
days to look through the recital of accidents. A day 
without some such misfortune was of rare and excep- 
tional occurrence. Sir Henry said that four of the 
accidents out of six were occasioned through the 
drunkenness of the coachman, and too frequently the 
guard was a participator in the offence ; and at the 
root of the evil were the passengers themselves. 6 Well, 
coachman, it- is a cold night, what will you have to 
drink ? 5 But for this mistaken kindness, the coachman 
and the guard would have been, comparatively speak- 
ing, sober men, as they could not afford to be otherwise. 
A fresh light unexpectedly broke upon the fraternity, 
and an important diminution of the drunkenness exist- 
ing ensued. Two mail guards had been appointed on 
tlie London journey who were men of steady and sober 
habits, whose social position was somewhat superior to 
their colleagues, and who never went beyond a glass of 
sherry. 
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4 Vy, Bill, can’t ve drink sherry vine ven ve hare 
haxed, has veil has the two nobs.’ 6 But, Bob, you must 
recollect, they von’t drink hale neither ; that’s a stick- 
ler, ain’t hit ? ’ 

Such was a conversation heard in the Post Office 
yard one evening before the mails started, and reported 
to Sir Henry, who, although amused, was deeply inte- 
rested as to the result. . He assured me no revolution 
was so instantly carried out amongst mail-guards and 
coachmen throughout England, and at the period of 
this conversation taking place between him and myself, 
he declared he would almost make a bet that if I, 
travelling by one of the mails from the London Post 
Office yard, offered a guard or coachman a glass of gin 
he would refuse it, and if I put the question in another 
shape, the answer would be, 4 Thank you, sir, a gtass hof 
sherry vine, or a glass hof port, hif hit his hall the 
same.’ The emphasis, as Sir Henry added, ‘lialvays 
hon vine.’ The blessed results of the change were 
that our sovereign’s loyal subjects henceforth travelled, 
comparatively speaking, in safety by mail coach, casual- 
ties diminishing in number as sobriety kept increasing. 

After assuring him that I had listened with deep 
attention to the valuable statistical information he had 
given me, I had to request him to enlighten me on 
another point, as he appeared to me to inflict on de- 
linquent mail guards, in some cases, an extraordinary 
class of punishment. He smiled, and enqniifeckto what 
I alluded. 4 Well, I shall tell you, but it must be 
without prejudice — I hope with advantage to the party.* 
This being promised, I mentioned that I had been 
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shooting grouse the previous autumn in the far north 
— Caithnesshire — and that, in travelling by the Thurso 
and Inverness mail, in walking: up one of the hills with 
the other passengers and talking to the guard (wo were 
not far from John O’Groat’s at the time), I discovered 
he was ,a Cockney. 4 How comes it, guard, that you 
are in this part of the world?’ ‘You may veil say 
that, sir, the fact being, that hi ham lmn hexile hof 
Siberia.’ 4 An exile of Siberia, what do you mean ? ’ 
4 Vy, sir, hi vas hon the Hexetcr Road vonce, hi vas 
hindeed, hand hi vas halso hon the good hold Bath 
Road ; hin fact, hon the best roads hout hof London, 
hand now, sir, hi ham hon the werry vorst. Please, sir, 
jump hin hand hi’ll tell you the rest hat next ’ill.’ At 
next ’ill I was made master of the affair, which, in brief, 
was, that 4 vicked people habout the ’ead hoffice ’ad told 
the secretary that hi, has mail guard hon duty, vas hin 
liquor ven hi ’anded hin the letter^-bags vone morning 
- -hit vas a preshus cold morning — hand hi ’ad honly 
a drop o’ ruiti hand milk hon han hempty stomach.’ 

Sir Henry recollected the circumstance of the guard 
in question being sent to Siberia, as he described it ; 
and he authorised ma on my next visit to the northern 
Scotch county to tell him that when he, Sir Henry, 
learned that he had not transferred his taste * from 
English gin to Scotch whiskey, he might expect to be 
recalled from Siberia, but not till then. 

I promised; to note this ; at the same time I recom- 
mended Sir Henry -to enter upon his own agenda-sheet 
the fact that the natives of the counties of Caithness and 
Sutherland had as much dislike to having their necks 
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broken through the agency of a banished, drunken, 
English mail-coach guard, as the inhabitants of Middle- 
sex or Berkshire. He promised duly to register in the 
archives of the Post Office tj^e view I had propounded, 
as he held the county of Caithness, and all members 
of the clan Sinclair, and especially the conservative 
section of it, in high respect. 

1 1 6. The Cutty Stool , or Scotch Stool of Repentance, 

I find I have the advantage of Dean Ramsay, if it can 
be called so, in having witnessed in early life, at least 
half-a-dozen times, one of the most painful exhibitions 
that could possibly be witnessed under any circum- 
stances, more particularly in the house of Grod. 

The Very Reverend Dean observes: 4 A circumstance 
connected with Scottish church discipline has under- 
gone a great change in my time. I mean the public 
censure from the pulpit, in the time of divine service, of 
offenders previously convicted before the minister and his 
Kirk session. This was performed by the guilty person 
standing up before the congregation on a raised 'plat- 
form, called the cutty stool , and receiving a rejmke. I 
never saw, it done,’ says the Dean, 4 but have heard in 
my part of the country of the discipline being enforced 
occasionally. 1 ' The Dean then proceeds: 4 Indeed, I 
recollect an instance where the rebuke was thus admin- 
istered, and received, under circumstances Of ^touching 
character, and which made it partake of tlffc 44 moral 
sublime.” ’ 

The case I am about to give, and which I witnessed 
in our parish church, partook, to a large extent, of the 
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4 moral ridiculous.’ We shall all agree with the Dean, 
as the most distinguished delineator of Scottish charac- 
ter, that such public censure^ 4 were more honoured in 
the breach than the obser^nce.’ I must preface the 
instance I am about to describe by stating that my 
father had for a lengthened period used all legitimate 
means to see abrogated and annulled what he considered 
a most illegitimate method of inflicting Church censure, 
and contended that if the Church of Scotland, in its 
wisdom, believed such a mode of public exposure was 
the only proper course of stopping one crying evil — 
which my father ventured to declare it never would 
have the effect of doing— the least that the heads of 
families in the parish had a right to expect was to be 
previously apprised when the miserable exhibition of a 
poor erring creature on the cutty stool was to come off, 
so that the female branches of their families might 
have the opportunity of staying at home. I think my 
father even threatened to raise a fund to meet the fines 
from time to time, which, if paid to the Kirk session, 
saved the wretched exposure. He declared that the 
enormity should be bracketed with whiskey-drinking 
as the great scandal of Scotland. The pecuniary fine 
to supersede the necessity of standing, not in a white 
sheet, but in a long blue-headed woollen cloak, averaged 
from three to five pounds, the receipt of which, by the 
Kirk session, my relative pronounced to be the very 
sublimation of the mammon of unrighteousness. 4 Con- 
donation^he exclaimed, 4 can be purchased in my parish 
at from sixty to one hundred shillings for each offence.’ 
He lived before his time, for, with all deference to 
clerical authority, he held that if 4 the rebuke’ (the 
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term used) in accordance with the ecclesiastical canon, 
could not be dispensed with, it should be administered 
within the closed doors of the sacred edifice ; in fact, as 
executions now take place inside not outside the walls 
of Newgate. The worthy clergyman of our parish, a 
Doctor of Divinity, and one of the most amiable men 
in the Church of Scotland, had been in early life my 
father’s tutor, and he therefore conceived he might 
reasonably endeavour to exercise some wholesome 
influence with his reverend friend to stop such obnox- 
ious and revolting proceedings, which he designated a 
public scandal and disgrace in a civilised country. 
However, I presume, as a clergyman, he could not pro- 
cure the consent of his presbytery. My father, in his 
indignation, declared it to be an item of Church revenue, 
easily raised from the affluent offender, whereas, not so 
in regard to her who should have been admonished 
privately, and counselled in soothing language by her 
pastor c to go and sin no more,’ but not through the 
channel of a public exposure. In 6 Ilamlet,’ wc are told, 
6 For ’tis the sport to have the engineer hoist with his 
own petard.’ 

Many of us know, from bitter experience, how often 
the pioneer of improvements and reforms has to be 
sacrificed himself before the goal he aimed at is 
reached. These words will apply to my father, who 
contributed in no small degree to the removal of a 
most offensive custom, as the following incident 
proved the death-knell to the solemn mockery of the 
cutty stool in my parish. 

Before the abolition of the slave trade, there was, 
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from my district in Scotland, an excellent young man 
who was surgeon of one of the ships carrying slaves 
from the African to the American coast. He had 
returned to London after one of his voyages, and had 
come into Surrey, where my hither and mother resided, 
to pass the Saturday and Sunday with them. He was 
accompanied by a little black boy, the hero of this 
tale, and through whom an important reform was 
effected. The child was too delicate to be landed in 
South Carolina ; and the kind-hearted doctor brought 
the poor little fellow with him home. My mother 
said to the young doctor , 6 You have acted your part by 
this child, and I should now desire to act mine, and 
bring him up . 5 The youthful surgeon was delighted 
to Lear this. -She then said that, as her own infant 
(my eldest brother) was to he baptised in a few days, 
it was her intention her little African charge should at 
the same time be received within the bosom of the 
Church, and that, when the day was fixed, she would 
apprise him (the doctor), as she wished that he should 
be present. The day arrived, and the party was as- 
sembled in the church ; my mother’s infant had 
received his baptismal name, and now came his little 
African colleague to receive his. My father and 
mother had not thought of a name when the clergyman 
made the enquiry. . It had of course to be fixed instan- 
ter* € Well , 5 said my father , 6 what shall it be ? 5 4 Don’t 
you think, my dear , 5 said my mother , 6 you had better 
give him your own name ? 5 ‘A very good idea, and 
my name he shall have , 5 and forthwith received it. 
Youngf Africanus was to all appearance between eleven 
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and twelve years of age. He began his lessons, the 
first being to get rid of a habit of swearing which the 
sailors had taught him. For other literature he showed 
no particular taste ; but his immense affection for the 
baby had no bounds : he was always volunteering his 
services as nurse ; in fact, ever since the baptismal 
ceremony, Dick, the name the servants gave him, — 
and by which he was known for the next thirty-eight 
years (Edward Boyd was the name the parson gave 
him) claimed a joint proprietorship in my mother’s 
infant, and jealously did he insist on his rights, to an 
extent that sometimes was troublesome. Next to baby, 
his affections centred on horses, and nothing did he relish 
so much as being put on the back of one ; but he had 
so many falls my father told him he should not again 
mount a horse until he had learned to ride — on the 
principle of learning to swim before going into the 
water. My father, finding his instructions on this head 
so little attended to by Dick, saw that the sooner lie 
commenced his equestrian studies the better, and the 
plan he adopted to teach him was this. He desired 
the youngster to be dressed in his Sunday suit, with 
the addition of his upper coat, and his lading horse, 
which was extremely fresh, to be brought out. Dick 
was firmly strapped on, and the strapping being con- 
cealed under the upper coat, the groom led the 
horse to the edge of Clapham Common, and let him loose, 
my father and a few visitors being present. Both 
horse and rider seemed to enjoy the fun. Dick 
grinned with intense delight, showing his brilliant set 
of teeth to all who came near him and his Bucephalus. 
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Mr. Boyd’s little black lad was immortalised that day 
on Clapham Common as one of the most fearless riders 
whom the residents had ever seen, as no straps were 
visible. The horse kicked, leapt, pranced, and galloped 
about the Common for two hours, at the end of which, 
Tom, the horse, thinking that he had had enough of 
it, trotted leisurely back to his stable. 

One day my father, at his country residence, recol- 
lected that he had omitted an important message to 
the captain of one of his ships, to sail that night from 
Gravesend. There were no steam-boats or railways in 
those days, but twenty-five miles to be accomplished by 
turnpike road, and his groom and coachman were both 
absent. Dick had been up and down to Ramsgate 
during the summer, and had the hump of locality 
largely developed. He heard my father expressing to 
himself his anxiety as to how a communication could 
reach the captain of the ship 4 Wheatfield ’ at Graves- 
end. ‘Massa, me go to Gravesend.’ 4 You go to 
Gravesend ! ’ said my father, 4 you don’t know the way. 5 
‘Me do, massa me go Blackheath, Dartford, den 
Gravesend.’ 4 Well, Dick, that is quite right, but you 
can’t ride Tom.’ 4 0 massa, me ride Tom every day 
you in London.’ This my father long suspected. 

‘ Now, Dick, if I send you with an important letter for 
Captain Young of the ship 44 Wheatfield,” what will 
you do?’ ‘Massa, me go to Gravesend, me put up Tom 
at de stable, den me go down to de sea and take de 
boat, and me say, “ Take me to de ship 4 Wheatfield,’ ” 
and me go on board, and Captain Young know Dick y 
and me say, 44 Captain, me have letter from massa in my 
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pocket, and you, Captain, take it out, and you write 
massa letter,” and me bring back letter to you, massa/ 
6 That will do very well, Dick — now go and dress 
yourself, and tell a man from the garden to saddle 
Tom and bring him round/ In a quarter of an hour 
Dick was off to Gravesend with the letter sewn in his 
coat, and ten shillings in his pocket to pay his expenses. 

My father’s mind was quite relieved, and he was 
much pleased with Dick’s precocity and readiness. 
Within an hour Tom came galloping back without his 
rider. Dick, of course, was supposed to be somewhere 
having his wounds dressed, and the opportunity lost 
for despatching this important letter. While my 
father was puzzling what was to be done, up drove a 
coach with Dick in or on it, uninjured, and the letter 
equally safe ; but Dick was mortified in the extreme 
to learn that Tom had reached home first. There was 
no time for Dick’s vivid description as to the manner 
in which Tom bad dislodged him from his back, for in 
ten minutes my father was himself on it,- reached 
Gravesend in a marvellously short time, and delivered 
his despatch i$ person. 

Dick’s first step of promotion in our family was to 
that position now termed 4 buttons,’ but in this capacity 
he was at times inconveniently ingenuous. On one 
occasion, during a dinner party, there was something 
asked for out of the common way, upon which he 
announced to the whole room that there was none in 
the house. My mother next day said, 1 Dick, you must 
not in future be at a loss, nor must you speak so loud/ 
Shortly after this, my mother having gone on 5 visit 
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for the day, my father had for a guest his old friend, 
Sir James Shaw, who used to tell the following 
anecdote of Dick. Tea was ordered, and Dick was 
desired to pour it out. Sir James and my father 
discovered it was only hot water and milk, 6 Dick,’ 
exclaimed my father , 6 there is no tea ! ’ 6 No, Massa, no 
tea. Missy take away the keys,’ 6 Then why did you 
give us hot water ? ’ 4 Cause, Massa, Missy always say 

to me, “ Dick, never be at a loss.” ’ 

I must now carry Dick down to Scotland, where he 
spent the next twenty-five years — the horse Tom about 
fifteen of that number, half df which he carried that 
glorious old soldier on his back, General the Hon. Sir 
William Stewart, to whom my father presented him — * 
hero and horse having now both gone on the retired 
list. 

Dick was pronounced, whether in the capacity of 
footman or butler, one of the best servants to be met 
with. He was honest, obliging, and affectionate. 
Probably he had too much of the last quality. The 
dinner was served up one Saturday, when suddenly our 
cook resigned the seals of office which she had held for 
years with the highest of characters, and retired to her 
relations in our village. Next day being Sunday, when 
tittle-tattle rules round the kifk-door, before and after 
service, to any conceivable extent, a dreadful rumour 
was floated to the effect that a 4 little stranger 5 had 
appeared, of somewhat an African hue. Dick’s uneasy 
manner and chop-fallen look soon showed that he knew 
the secret of the rumour, and that he did not dispute 
the honours of paternity. My father’s distress was 
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acute, for he mourned bitterly over the loss of his 
excellent cook. My poor mother viewed the case from 
a more serious point. She feared there had been 
something terribly defective on her part, although she 
was always exhorting Dick to be sober-minded, and 
endeavouring to mould him as much as possible after 
the character of Joseph. 

A few weeks had passed over, and the subject was 
dying gradually away. We were all at Church — the 
sermon was over, the last hymn sung, when the clergyman 
announced, with the usual solemnity, that we were to 
keep our seats, as a most painful and needful duty had 
to be performed, videlicet , to ‘administer a rebuke.’ 
There was nothing which so instantaneously or so 
magically riveted the attention of His Majesty’s liege 
subjects in a Scotch kirk as these words. 

There stood a tall woman dressed and hooded in a long 
blue cloak. My father’s countenance was now mantling 
with indignation to find that he was still no more 
successful ‘in putting down’ this enormity than the 
sagacious alderman who was bent on ‘putting down 
suicide.’ But he was utterly unprepared for what was 
now to be enacted in the presence of a large and re- 
spectable congregation, including his own wife and 
family. c There you -stand,’ said the clergyman, 
adding the name of my father’s late cook ; and after 
the two awful words, ‘ heinous crime,’ &c., followed the 
name proper of his black man Dick, who, it will be 
recollected, was christened after his master, Edward 
Boyd. ‘ What’s in a name ? ’ A great deal more than 
is agreeable, thought my father at that moment, as he 
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sat in the front seat of the gallery overhanging the 
pulpit, and was forced to listen to the administra- 
tion of the rebuke. 

Sydney Smith, the witty dean of St. Paul’s, said that 
we should never have safety in railway travelling, 
until a bishop was burnt in one of the carriages ; and 
here was my father, one of the most active magistrates 
of his county, if not burnt , at least thoroughly roasted , 
for no one would admit that black c Dick ’ was recog- 
nised by any other name, and it was not very easy for 
my father to persuade people in Wigtonshire that Dick 
was not really Dick, but Edward. 

6 Well,’ said my father, 6 1 acknowledge I am hoisted 
with my own petard, but my execution shall be the 
grave of the cutty stool in this parish.’ And so it was. 

1 1 7. A Lincolnshire Parson and his Diocesan . 

My late friend the Kev. Dr. W. Wright, a tithe of 
whose anecdotes I wish I could bring to my recollection, 
told an excellent one that occurred within his diocese, 
Lincoln. A brother clergyman, a character in his way, 
and a favourite with his bishop and every one else, had 
a parish in an extremely fenny district. The bishop, 
taking the position into consideration, authorised the 
incumbent to perform duty only every alternate Sunday 
during the winter. But a complaint having reached 
his lordship that the reverend gentleman had not had 
the doors of his chijrch open for the previous six weeks, 
he was obliged to administer a sharp letter of rebuke. 
To this the parson replied, 6 My lord, I have had the 

A A 2 
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honour to receive your lordship’s letter, and all I have, 
in explanation to your lordship, to say is, that the 
devil himself cannot get at my parishioners during the 
■winter, and I promise your lordship to he before him in 
the spring.’ 

The doctor used to describe the manner in which an 
auctioneer was interfered -with in the sale of the next 
presentation to a living He was expatiating, in the 
usual eloquent strain, on the prospect of an early suc- 
cession. The incumbent was present as a matter of 
curicfsity. ‘Why, gentlemen,’ said the auctioneer, 
* the holder of the living is seventy-four years of age, 
with one foot in the grave.’ At this announcement up 
started the reverend gentleman, a stout, hale man, 
stamped loudly on one foot and then on the other, 
when he requested the knight of the hammer to tell 
him which foot was interred. 

I)r. Wright’s story of the Lincolnshire parson and 
his bishop reminds me of a story I have met somewhere 
of the poor minister in a far north parish in Scotland, 
who was called over the coals for describing the lower 
regions as a cold and bleak abode, very different to 
what we are taught to believe them to be. He acknow- 
ledged the charge brought against him, for which he 
had only one observation to make, that his parish was 
about the most frigid, wretched, hnd miserable in point 
of climate of any in Scotland, and had he described 
Satan’s kingdom as being a warm region, his parish- 
ioners would have been off to it in p, body long since ! 
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1 1 8. The Chiltern Hundreds. 

Our nearest neighbour in Scotland was the Hon. 
Montgomery Stewart, fourth son of John, seventh earl 
of Galloway. He represented the county of Kirkeud-* 
bright in Parliament from 1804 to 1812, and died in 
i860. There was a story in connection with the Chil- 
tern Hundreds which I often heard at Mr. Stewart’s 1 
and my father’s table, and which I hope I may relate 
with as much piquancy as it deserves. ‘ Ah,’ he would 
say, ‘the acceptance of the Chilterns usually brings 
something good, but it was not so in my case.’ After 
a tremendous contest, in which almost more money 
was spent and more bitter feeling generated, than ever 
was witnessed at any county election in Scotland, 
Mr. Stewart was elected M.P. for the stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright After the election, the noble earl, his 
father, said to him, ‘Monty, I wish you to sign this 
letter.’ The young and obedient senator acceded to 
this as a matter of course, especially as he had been 
desired to do so by one who had just helped to raise 
him to his proud position. He entered the House of 
Commons as the supporter of the politics of his family, 
which were those of the .Government then in power 
(that of Mr. Pitt) ; th©' Earl of Galloway, I should add, 
was a knight of the Thistle, and one of the lords of the 
bedchamber to George the Third, and, a few years 
previously, had been created an English baron. I 
think it not improbable that his father, in taking: 
this l^ter, had some misgivings in regard to his son’s 
political creed, 
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A struggle subsequently arose between two rival 
and competitive statesmen, Viscount Castlereagh and 
George Canning. The member for Kirkcudbrightshire 
became the friend and ardent admirer of Canning, and 
so long as he restricted himself to admiration of the 
man, and of his eloquence, no injury could be inflicted 
on those family interests and political prospects that 
might be looming in the future. But a hostile vote in 
favour of Mr. Canning and against the noble lord who 
was the all-powerful member of a strong Government 
— this was an act of heresy and disobedience not to be 
easily forgiven. 

It would appear that Mr. Canning had moved, in a 
speech of unrivalled eloquence, an amendment to a 
motion introduced by Lord Castlereagh, and divided 
the House against the noble lord. * The division 
list, next morning, to the surprise and indignation of 
Lord Galloway, gave his son’s name as a supporter 
of Canning. Although highly incensed, he did not 
send for his mutineer son, but took another course. 
He went to his escritoir and took out the letter 
which his then dutiful and submissive son Monty had 
signed at his election. That letter, which required 
only the date to be inserted, was a very important 
document. It w&s an application addressed to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons for the Stewardship 
of the Chiltern Hundreds, - ^he Earl placed the letter 
in the hands of a member who, on the House meeting, 
moved that a new writ be issued for the county of 
Kirkcudbright, .vacant by the acceptance of the 
Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds by the Honour- 
able Montgomery Stewart, who, quite unconscious 
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that his father had made himself so busy that day to 
obtain an office under the Crown for him, sauntered 
down to the House some hour or two after his political 
extinction. A respectful bow as he was about to enter 
the House from the door-keeper rather surprised him, 
as the latter stood in front of the doorway. ‘Why, 
sir, I beg pafdon, but you are not now in the House.’ . 
‘I know that, but I shall be in a minute.’ While 
exchanging words with the door-keeper, out came a 
member, who, I suppose, in the parlance of the present 
day, said, ‘ Why, Stewart, what’s up ? A Lordship of 
the Treasury or Admiralty, no doubt. Ah, you Scotch- 
men, another job ! ’ 4 What do you mean ? ’ 4 Why, 

my dear fellow, you have taken the Chilterns.’ 4 Not 

I.’ 4 Well, all I can tell you is, that , two hours 

ago, moved for a fresh writ for your county.’ 6 All I 
can say is I know nothing of it.’ As the House, of 
Commons had closed its doors against him for that 
night at least, a visit to the parental roof suggested 
itself, where, it may be supposed, a tolerable ex- 
plosion followed. We must presume that the matter 
got well ventilated throughout the House, that the 
recently appointed youthful Steward, of the Chiltern 
Hundreds repudiated his appointment, and the Earl, 
having time to reflect on the bill of costs which his 
son’s seat for Kirkcudbrightshire had already brought 
upon him, began to repent of his hasty act. His 
influence, however, waB sufficient to have the letter 
withdrawn, as Mr* Stewart remained M.P. for the 
stew^rtry of Kirkcudbright until 1812. But I have 
been told on excellent authority, that even after the 
death of his father, which occurred in 1806, he was 
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much too honest a politician to allow himself to be 
dictated to regarding his votes during the six remain- 
ing years of his Parliamentary life, and that this feel- 
ing of independence on his part frequently led to 
family differences which had better have been avoided. 

1 19. The two Sir James Grahams of Netherby. 

Sir James Graham of Netherby was not distin- 
guished as a politician, like his eminent son and suc- 
cessor James Robert George, who, it was said, inherited 
his great and varied talents from his mother, Lady 
Catherine Stewart, eldest daughter of John, seventh 
Earl of Galloway, to whom I have already referred ; 
but lie was an excellent man in all domestic rela- 
tions— a kind and good landlord, and held in estima- 
tion by his tenantry and dependants. He was fond 
of a bon mot , and not unfrequently perpetrated one 
successfully. He was attending a county meeting at 
Carlisle, accompanied by his son, the embryo states- 
man, who had arrived a day or two before from Sicily? 
where he held a diplomatic appointment. An old 
friend of the house of Netherby came up to him in 
the street, when Sir James introduced him to his son, 
one of the handsomest young men of his day, upwards 
of six feet in height, athletic and strongly built, » 
whereas papa was a slight little man, of about five feet 
six inches. The introduction over, his friend remarked, 
4 Why, Netherby, your son could put you in his pocket.’ 

4 That may be, but all I can tell you is, he is never out 
of mine.’ 
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I at this moment recollect a rather singular occur- 
rence in connection with the future eminent statesman. 
His mother, Lady Catherine Graham, as a widow, re- 
sided with the then unmarried members of her family 
for a few years on Clapham Common in Surrey, and 
dining one day with an aunt of mine, accompanied 
by her son, Commander Charles Graham, E.N., when, 
talking over different matters with my father after 
dinner, connected with his profession, she remarked, 
“ Ah, my brother James, with his extreme politics, has 
completely blasted my prospects in the service,’ &c. 
Within six months of that dinner party, Sir James 
Graham was first J^ord of the Admiralty. * 

Captain Graham, dining with my brother and myself 
shortly after the accession of Earl Grey to office, re- 
ferred with a smile to the conversation he had had 
with my father as to the ruin of his prospects through 
the whiggery of his eldest brother ! He was a witty 
and hospitable man on board his ship, and a good story 
is told of him on leaving Spithead for the Pacific, 
sending for his steward, and desiring him to keep 
every cork that was drawn for his own cabin. This 
order was strictly observed, for on his return at the 
end of three years such a collection or accumulation 
of corks was never before issued from any captain of 
a man-of-war’s mes& Sir James laughed heartily 
when he heard of the extensive importation of corks 
from the South Seas, and asked his facetious sailor 
brother what he meant by it? ‘Well, James, you 
know £ou speak for the family, and I drink for it.’ 
‘Charles, you are incorrigible.’ He died a vice-admiral. 
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120. The Marquis of Blandford. 

One day Mr. Stewart called upon my father with his 
handsome and agreeable nephew, the Marquis of 
Blandford, afterwards George, • fifth Duke of Marl- 
borough, who had got himself into a double scrape. 
It appeared that, on the previous Sunday, in posting 
across the country from Glasgow, his man had let the 
dogs down to have a run : they soon found game. His 
lordship forgot the day, and his servant forgot to 
remind him of it, nor was the proprietorship of the 
land enquired into. His gun was in instant requisition, 
and a brace of grouse bagged, but, unfortunately, on 
the property of a laird who was on the reverse of 
friendly terms with the noble family of Galloway. 
The report soon spread that the son-in-law of an 
exemplary peer was seen shooting on the Sabbath, and 
committing a trespass on another man’s estate, in 
addition to the offence against the 6 Sabbath.’ 4 What 
is to be done, Boyd?’ 4 Well,’ said my father, 6 my 
opinion is founded upon the answer the German inn- 
keeper gave to a former Duke of Brunswick, who, 
while travelling, had stopped with his suite to break- 
fast at his auberge. When the Duke called for his 
bill, he observed an enormous charge for eggs, and sent 
for the landlord, holding the bill* in his hand. “ Why, 
eggs must be very scarce in this country?” “Oh, 
no, your Serene Highness, eggs are not at all scarce, 
but grand-dukes are I ” Therefore,’ said my father, 
addressing Mr. Stewart, 4 you and I must not interfere; 
but, as young and handsome marquises are scarce 
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this country, the ladies of the offended laird’s family 
must be consulted ; and my advice is ’ (addressing the 
marquis) 6 that you drive over to the laird without 
delay, confess your fault, and apologise to the ladies 
for having overlooked the sanctity of the day, and, if 
1 mistake not, you will return to your uncle’s with a 
verdict of acquittal.’ The advice was forthwith fol- 
lowed, and next day the Marquis came to see my father, 
to thank him for his sound counsel, which had been more 
than realised, for, in addition to the hospitality he met 
with, the laird gave him a carte blanche to shoot over 
lus lands then and in all times to come. How the 
Marquis settled his offence with the clergy I forget ; 
but T assume that the clergyman and elders of the 
parish in which the brace of grouse were slain either 
passed a bill of indemnity or granted the young lord 
of Blenheim a free pardon. 


1 2 1. Admiral M^Kerlie and Sir James Graham. 

My late gallant friend Admiral John M‘Kerlie, 
then a post-captain, had been invited to join at 
Mr. Stewart’s a party of distinguished . sportsmen, one 
of whom was the First Lord of the Admiralty, his own 
nephew, the late Sir James R. Gr. Graham. It was 
arranged that they were to shoot in pairs. 4 M 4 Kerlie,’ 
said Mr. Stewart, 4 you had better shoot with the First 
Lord, and make your game ! ’ The post-captain had 
lost his right arm in action under Sir Edward Pellew 
(Lord JSxmouth), but was an excellent shot. During 
the day Sir James asked him if he ever intended again 
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to go afloat. ‘ That sir, entirely rests with the First 
Lord of the Admiralty.’ 6 Oh, I am very glad,’ said 
the First Lord, ‘that I asked the question, as we are 
bringing forward two frigates for commission, the 
“Vernon,” and the “President,” and you shall have one 
of them,’ and at the same time he made a memorandum 
in his pocket-book. The promise was. kept, and my 
esteemed and gallant friend — a Trafalgar officer — 
served his full time on the active list, and died a rear- 
admiral, highly respected in life and deeply regretted 
at its close. 


1 22. How to (jet rid of Tramps. 

I was lately dining with a gallant and hospitable 
friend of mine in a suburban county, and a discussion 
after dinner arose on different country annoyances to 
whicli a resident proprietor was exposed, particularly 
within a certain radius of London. Among our party 
there was a very agreeable member, who had passed 
many years in the Life Guards, and knew the environs 
of the great metropolis, and its social grievances and 
their remedies, bettor than any of us. 6 Well,’ said our 
host, 4 there is one I would thank you immensely to 
cure for me : as I am pestered and overrun daily with 
tramps.’ 4 Yes,’ said the veteran ex-officer, ‘that 
I can easily do. I will give you a leaf out of my 
elder brother’s book ; and if your servants will act 
strictly up to it, I promise a speedy and effectual 
remedy. The year after my brother was High Sheriff 
of Berkshire, he was annoyed, beyond measure, by 
tramps, and after pondering for some time for a p r( ‘“ 
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ventive, he bethought himself of the following. He 
told his butler to apprise him of the first tramp that 
appeared ; and, in accordance with routine, there was 
an early arrival, the bearer of the usual tale — “ Starv- 
ing, sir, hi hassure you ; not a ha’porth o’ bread, hor 
a morsel o’ wittals, ’as passed down my throat since 
yesterday morning.” He had therefore a formidably 
thick slice of dry bread cut and handed to the 
starving tramp; and he waited until he saw him 
eat it. There was a glass of water in addition at the 
tramp’s command ; but this was optional, whereas 
eating the bread was compulsory. Tf he ate his slice 
of bread, he was then asked to say the Lord’s Prayer, 
after which, if he was perfect in it, he was presented 
with one penny and desired to depart. Frequently the 
tramp, in telling his woful tale, had overlooked the 
fact of having previously breakfasted, and when the 
butler or other domestic presented him with his thick 
slice of bread, the dimensions of which were strictly 
adhered to, he found himself in a fix. He had then to 
move his ground. “ ’E ’adn’t a-paid for ’is last night’s 
lodging bin the willage vich ’e vished to do, hand a 
few coppers to make up jist has much has voud carry 
im hon to ’is hown parish.” Nothing would satisfy the 
ex-Sheriff. “You said you had tasted no food since 
yesterday, and that you were starving ; eat that bread 
and then I shall see what I can do for you.” As the 
tramp’s inner man was already full, this was impossible, 
and there was no alternative but to take himself off. 
Tramps, like other select bodies, meet at times in oonr 
vocatioh for the discussion of important matters affect- 
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ing the interests of their body. The High-Sheriff was 
declared in one of these convocations to be “ no good 
vatsomedever.” M Vy, he stuffs vun vith dry bread, jist 
hafter peraps you’ve ’ad yer hown hearty meal : then 
you must be hable to say the Lord’s Prayer, hand hif 
you does this right, he pitches you a single copper ; 
but hif you can’t say no Lord’s Prayer, you gits no 
copper. No ’e hain’t no good, that ’ere Igh Sheriff, 
hand hif you takes my hadwice (addressing a brother 
tramp about to start on a journey) you von’t bother 
wid ’im, for hit’s a no good.” In this way my brother 
relieved himself from tramps in Berkshire, and you 
may do the same in Surrey.’ 

123. Matrimony. 

Some twenty years ago, a middle-aged spinster lady 
told me I should rank among the greatest discoverers 
of my period, and that, although the present generation 
might delay weaving my chaplet, a future one would 
not fail to deck my tomb. I felt overwhelmed, as 
well I might, with the astounding announcement, 
and I begged her to explain. She assured me that 
those of her own sex with whom she had conversed on 
the subject, declared that I had discovered the philo- 
sopher’s stone, and solved a problem which the im- 
mortal Newton had never even attempted. Moreover, 
she added, that had she known me twenty years 
earlier, and listened to the wisdom that had fallen 
from my lips, she would have followed implicitly the 
advice I then gave. 
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I was so overcome by the announcement that I 
scarcely dared to ask what I had achieved in mathe- 
matics to have my name connected with that of Sir 
Isaac Newton ; I consequently confined myself to one 
enquiry. ‘Pray, Madam, is it in pure or mixed 
mathematics that my elevation has been gained?’ 
c Oh, in mixed.’ I hurried over in my mind what I 
deemed a simple task, i.e. every problem from the 
pons asinoi'um to the last I ever attempted to solve ; 
and I still failed to discover the source of my mental 
pre-eminence. She at once referred me to a speech 
that I had delivered in the Town Hall of Birmingham 
on December 14, 1848, when engaged in ‘the heroic 
work of colonisation.’ I had been expatiating at some 
length on the manifold advantages which Australia 
offered, my anxiety being to divert some portion of 
the huge current of emigration from the United 
States and the Canadas to the vast island continent of 
Australia. Amongst other topics on which I enlarged, 
was that of a wife and family being a source of 
capital and strength to a man in our southern colonies, 
instead of being, as is too often the case at home, 
of encumbrance and poverty. Then turning my eyes 
to the galleries occupied by the ladies,' I called atten- 
tion to the fact of the arrival of the ship ‘ William 
Stewart’ at Melbourne in the previous July with an 
interesting list of passengers, amongst whom there 
were twenty young spinsters, eight of whom were 
married next day. 

In reference to this statement, in a short article 
undertime title of ‘ The Land for the Lasses,’ Mr. Punch 
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declares that; if any young woman wishes to know 
when she will be married , she may satisfy her 
curiosity by a very easy process. Let her take her 
passage for Australia , calculate the length of the 
voyage , and add to it twenty-four hours . T Vitkin 
that time she will be a wife or a voluntary spinster . 


124. An Excursion to Orkney and Shetland in 1839, 

My esteemed friend the late Mr. Anderson, M.P. 
for Orkney and Shetland, said one day to me in 
London, ‘1 wish yon would talk up our Islands amongst 
your friends, and induce them, when they go to Scot- 
land, to include Orkney and Shetland in their tour : 
a visit will amply repay them.’ < Well,’ I said, 6 1 am 
as anxious as anyone to see that part of the world; 
Bo I promise you next time I go to Scotland to carry 
out your wishes in regard to myself.’ When I re- 
turned to town, I called upon my friend and told him 
I had been delighted with the excursion he had 
planned for me. 6 Then do oblige me by making a 
sketch of your visit, and send it to our “ London and 
Shetland Journal.” ’ This I did in a letter to the editor. 
It ran as follows : — 

having recently returned from Scotland, after a 
month’s grouse shooting and salmon fishing, or rather 
attempting the latter, as I never landed a single 
fish, I should be ungrateful did I not acknowledge 
the obligation I am under to you for having added 
much to the pleasure of my excursion, in calling n*y 
attention to a tour I had often wished to m&ke, and 
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the fear of its occupying too much time. I allude to 
Orkney and Shetland. Your advertisement, 66 Pleasure 
Trips to the Orkney and Shetland Islands ” attracted 
my attention when in Aberdeen. I learned with no 
little satisfaction that I could leave Aberdeen on the 
Friday evening, \isit Wick in Caithness, Kirkwall in 
Orkney, and Lerwidk in Shetland, with two days to see 
the lions in the last-mentioned isles ; in fact, explore 
Ultima Thule , and be in Modern Athens on the fol- 
lowing Wednesday afternoon. So much for steam. 
Within half an hour I was at the wharf waiting the 
arrival from Leith of the steamer “ Sovereign.” I had 
mistaken the hour of sailing, having at least two 
hours to spare. These, however, were very pleasantly 
spent. It happened to be the fishermen’s fete-night 
at the conclusion of the herring fishing season on the 
Aberdeen coast, and they were giving their families 
and friends the annual ball at the tavern close to my 
place of embarkation. I therefore betook myself to 
tlie scene of gaiety, secured an apartment adjoining 
tlie ball-room, taking care to leave my door open ; and 
I must say I never saw a happier party : as to the fair 
sex, they were a galaxy of healthful beauty. 

4 1 had been thrashing the river Ythan in the earlier 
part of the day for salmon, with my usual want of skill 
and success.* Had the fates been only propitious, I 
should have sent in my card and claim for admission 
to the ball-room as a brother professional. The 
steamer’s arrival called me from the contemplation of 
this piscatorial Almacks, and I soon found myself seated 
in the cabin at supper with a pleasant set of passen- 
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gers. As I felt anxious to find out the characters of 
some of my companions, who weije all bound, or the 
greater number, for the same point as myself, I cast 
my eyes around, and beheld, .seated next to me, a 
rotund person of bilious look and excited expression, 
that plainly bespoke him a non-amphibious. Another 
also in juxtaposition to me, and about to curl himself 
up for the night, had such a fixed melancholy in the 
face as was sufficient to satisfy me that he was calling 
number one to account for having trusted himself upon 
the faithless bosom of the ocean. In both cases I was 
convinced they had read your tempting advertisement. 

6 One of our party was a French gentleman of very 
lively manners, whose volubility could gain, nothing 
but monosyllabic growls from this coiiple, being a sorry 
return for la politesse frangaise which he eminently 
possessed. Close to us sat a young Oxonian or Cantab, 
who seemed quite occupied in discussing a small basket 
of evidently choice provisions, as lie appeared in no 
Way desirous for anything political or literary. Another, 
of nautical exterior, according to the last slop-shop 
pattern, was describing to his neighbour some extra- 
ordinary points of sailing, which he solemnly averred 
he had achieved in his own yacht, and they appeared 
to be believed, judging from the attention of the 
listener and the high state of gratification of the 
narrator. 

4 We started at twelve, and at daylight were crossing 
the Moray Firth, shortly coming in sight of the 
Caithness coast, and those singular-looking hills, the 
Paps of Caithness. The coast appears to be unusually 
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studded with ancient castles — amongst those we saw 
were Berriedale, Dunbeath, &c. At midday we 
reached Wick, and spent two hours there. I was much 
interested during our. short stay in observing the 
process of herring and cod-fish curing, but my gastro- 
nomical tastes and London ideas were shocked to see 
the beautiful cods* hehds carried off for manure. Can 
your intelligent correspondent Peter Peregrine not 
suggest some mode by which this seeming waste of the 
treasures of the deep may be obviated ? If he cannot ■, 
is there no “ Peregrine Pickle ” who can ? After leaving 
Wick, we rapidly passed along the coasts, parts of 
which were bold and imposing, with different castles 
rearing their heads ; amongst them old Wick, Girnigoe, 
and Bucholly. On rounding Duncansby Head, the far- 
fam$d John o’ Groats appeared, and the Pcntland 
Skerries. We then crossed the Pentland Firth, coasted 
along the Islands of South Konaldsa, Barra, Shafsina, 
and reached Kirkwall about 5 p.m. We landed, spent 
an hour in looking at the town and its ancient 
Cathedral of* St. Magnus, in which is laid the honoured 
dust of Scotland’s historian, Laing. We re-embarked, 
and during the night were much interested with that 
singular phenomenon, the Northern Lights or Aurora 
Borealis. At daylight we were passing Sunburgh, and 
in the distance saw the Fitful Head. At 7 a.m. we 
reached Lerwick, and on landing were somewhat 
alarmed to hear that there were no hotels or taverns. 
We were recommended to a boarding-house, where, 
though we did not find the luxuries to be met with 
at like establishments in Bath or Cheltenham, still, we 
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experienced much attention, and were made very com- 
fortable. Most of our party had a letter of introduction 

to Mr. , from whom and bis family we met with 

great kindness and hospitality. It being Sunday, the 
first thing we did (in the language of the North) was 
to make ourselves decent and attend the kirk. 

6 After service we agreed to cross.the island to Scallo- 
way, and accordingly issued orders for a * troop of 
shelties ( alias ponies) to be put in requisition. None 
appearing, our patience became exhausted, and we 
enquired the cause of delay, when we were told by the 
shelty proprietor that we should have bespoken them 
the day before. We called his attention to the fact 
that we had arrived only that morning, which we 
thought he knew. He good-humouredly admitted the 
impossibility under such circumstances of giving the 
shelty order, adding, “ Gentlemen, ye shall no be dis- 
appointed, for we’ll gang to the hill and catch the 
shelties.” It may be interesting for some of our 
Brighton friends who follow the harriers on hired nags 
to know — in case my meagre description may induce 
them to think of a u tallyho ” across Shetland — that our 
Nimrodian party were mounted at an expense of is. 6c/. 
each. Our French companion, a compact, well-built 
little fellow, 5 ft. 6 in. in height, and about five 
times that in years, proved to be a very intelligent and 
agreeable person, and a great acquisition to us. He had 
travelled much,* spoke English tolerably, but was far 
from an fait in Scotch. He, however, gathered suffi- 
cient from our conversation to know what our plans 
were. “ Vat,” said he, u are ve to catch de vild oss on 
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de montagne ? ” On learning this was resolved upon, 
he began to jump and skip about in the street like a 
Merry Andrew,’ to the no small astonishment of Her 
Majesty’s quiet and orderly lieges. “ Oh capital ! ex- 
cellent ! le diable ! catch de vild ckevaux, de vild oss — 

I mean de vild Aoss.” “ No,” I said 64 ponies.” “ Oui, cer- 
tain, vild ponneys, I meaned all de time vild ponneys.” 
After we had somewhat tamed our French friend, our 
next object was to scale the montagne , to ascertain the 
tameness of the ponies. For this purpose we got some 
youngsters to assist in forming a cordon, and we soon 
captured as many as our party required. When the 
bridling and saddling had commenced, I observed at 
this particular juncture that our French friend was no 
longer so vivacious and active as the residents of 
Lerwick had so recently witnessed, but was absorbed in 
reflection, and altogether lost to the otherwise animated 
scene around him. I felt anxious to know the cause 
of this sudden change from gay to grave. I therefore 
roused my friend from his reverie by calling out, 
“ Monsieur, montez, montez.” u Oui, oui, Monsieur,” at 
the same time approaching me with the expression on his 
countenance of one who, heavy at heart, was suddenly 
relieved by the opportunity afforded of disburdening 
his mind of a heavy load, he thus addressed me : “ C’est 
de fait is mon cher friend, I vas nevare a cheval in tout 
mon life ; dat is, I nevare have ride de oss or de ponny, 
nevare.” “ This, indeed,” said I, “ is'an important dis- 
covery, and we must therefore ride at a moderate pace, 
and select a quiet animal for you.” As I .had been 
made a confidant in his dilemma, he asked me if I did 
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not think, as he was active and excelled in gymnastics, 
that in case of the little Shetlander proving obstre- 
perous and likely to make a field officer of him, he 
might not be able to throw himself off and secure a 
safe retreat from the heels of his Bucephalus ; and 
before mounting, by way of giving me the opportunity 
of judging of his gymnastic qualifications, he made 
several hand-over-head turns or somersaults on the 
rugged hill, during which I feared he would perpetrate 
on himself infinitely more injury than the poor pony 
would inflict, even if so inclined. We got our friend 
mounted, and with the aid of the mane, the pommel 
of the saddle, and his legs, which alternately touched 
the ground and thus restored the equilibrium, he 
managed his steed wonderfully well, so long as we kept 
to the mountain road ; indeed, he became gradually 
so bold as to be able occasionally to get abreast of the 
party, lisp out an observation, and venture a squint to 
the right and left in search of the picturesque. We 
were now approaching Scalloway Bay, with its ancient 
castle, when we were met by a party of eight or ten 
men, whose appearance created some little hesitation 
amongst us. One had a musket, and the others had 
knives a VEspagnol. Our guide was more at a loss 
than ourselves. I recollect, speaking for myself, that 
I experienced for the moment some heart twinges and 
awkward misgivings, forgetting I was at home, in 
meeting these peaceful brigands as they proved to be, 
as a few months before I had been an equestrian tourist 
in the south of Spain during the Christina and Carlist 
war. They were the crew of a Spanish vessel lying in 
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Scalloway Bay, taking in a cargo of fish, and evidently 
themselves alarmists from the mere fact of exhibiting 
their weapons to Her Majesty’s most quiet and docile 
subjects of the Islands of Zetland, who are unac- 
customed to such warlike displays amidst their tranquil 
homes. 

4 Our guide now enquired whether we should prefer 
returning to Lerwick by the same route, or across the 
moor. The latter was adopted, and by no one more 
heartily supported than our French friend, who had 
entirely overlooked one circumstance, that a fresh set 
of equestrian tactics would be required, for we were to 
have a new sample, and, as it turned out, a most amusing 
one of a steeple-chase, with this exception, that we were 
about to exchange fences and gates for ditches and 
moss hags. Monsieur, who had so warmly sanctioned 
the new route, had not bargained for leaps, and never 
shall I forget the scene of merriment which his first 
Meltonian essay created. The guide was anxious to 
get us across the moor before a dense fog reached us, 
which he discovered fast approaching, and therefore 
had to request mounseer to take his leaps more expe- 
ditiously than he exactly relished. Monsieur retained 
his temper tolerably, although rarely his seat, until 
his little gallant steed had cleared the ditch, when he 
instantly opened a battery, half French, half English, 
upon the unfortunate guide for his apparently uncalled- 
for haste, and had it not been for our interposition we 
should have had the attractions of the hunting-field 
merged in the horrors of the prize-ring between the 
Gaul and the Shetlander. I only wish I had the 
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descriptive pen of Scott, or the pencil of Cruikshank or 
A. Crowquill, to set before you a representation of what 
passed. The guide pleaded the necessity of despatch, 
on account of the fog, and the danger that threatened 
us if we were overtaken by it, as well as the distance 
we had still to accomplish; he likewise pleaded the 
dinner hour, keeping the rest of the party waiting, 
&c. All these were trifling reasons to urge in monsieur’s 

opinion. He d d “de fog, de guide, de distance from 

home, de dinner hour, and de bagatelle nonsens of de 
keeping de partie vaiting.” We at last reached Lerwick, 
in pretty fair time for dinner, and after many a hearty 
laugh, in which monsieur joined, and, 

Riding our steeplo-chaso o’er again. 

Retired, fatigued and soberly, at ten. 

The following morning we were up betimes, made our 
purchases of Shetland hosiery, visited a Greenlander 
just arrived from the Northern seas, found her a full ship, 
and inspected her minutely — this by way of making 
up for our disappointment in missing the sea-fight two 
days previous at Orkney, when the capture of a large 
number of young whales took place. 

4 After a substantial Scotch breakfast, we resolved to 
visit Brassey and the far-famed Noss. The Holme of 
Noss and the celebrated cradle are well worthy the at- 
tention of the Northern traveller. The distance across 
the strait appeared to be about sixty yards ; the perpen- 
dicular height of the cliffs on either side from 400 to 
500 feet. The cradle, by which the adventurous fowler 
crosses the terrific gulf, works on parallel ropes. It is, 
•at first sight, most trying to the nerves, and requires 
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no little persuasion ere you rally courage sufficient to 
entrust yourself to such an apparently crazy machine. 
Great caution must be observed while getting in and 
out of the cradle, and that it is held steady. One of 
the party (the writer) had, during the excursion across 
from Lerwick, mentioned a rather hazardous adventure 
in which he and a friend had been engaged in Italy the 
previous year. On reaching the cradle it was quietly 
agreed that the Anglo-Italian traveller, who was a short 
distance behind, should now have the post of honour 
assigned to him. This by way of testing his tale. 
Luckily for him he overheard the conversation, bit his 
lip, screwed up liis courage, and rejoined the party. 
“ I)o you intend to cross ?” said one. “ I don’t,” said an- 
other. “ Nor do I,” said a third, and so on ; and most 
probably I should, as the narrator of the Italian inci- 
dent, have been among the noes, but for the observa- 
tions that had reached my ears a few minutes before. 
The cradle floating in ether, at the height of St. PauTs, 
if not of St. Peter’s, was far from encouraging ; but the 
Rubicon had been crossed, and the AW had to be crossed. 
The boatmen were therefore instructed to prepare the 
cradle, while I prepared myself for the honour of taking 
my seat. I am quite sure, if there was as much trepi- 
dation in taking a seat in St. Stephen’s, there would 
be fewer candidates for Parliamentary distinction. You 
are obliged to crawl to the brink of the precipice, and 
let yourself drop into the cradle amidst the innume- 
rable fear-creating cautions of the boatmen, such as, 
‘‘Noo, sir, turn ybWfc back; noo your face; hauld firm. 
Tou had better shut your een. Are you weel sated ? 
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Be ready, as we are aboot to let you off,” and so forth. 
To increase the awe and sublimity of the scene, you 
have the waves dashing against the rocks in the gulf 
beneath, the wind howling through the strait, the sea- 
fowl screeching, and a wide expanse of ocean before you. 
All this, added to the appearance of your humble servant, 
their Anglo-Italian companion, dangling midway, had 
lulled into calm the noisy facetiouspess of the party. 
Three out of twelve only ventured to cross, but no per- 
suasion could prevail upon our Gallic friend to try this 
second mode of Shetland travelling. He expressed 
himself by no means alarmed, but his stomac uas so 
Hellcat , and he had already , oh yase, crossed vone sus- 
pension bridge at Bristole, six iveelcq befoi'e, yase at 
Bristole , rich vas veri terrible, still he moch preferred 
it to the cradll of Noss. 

1 We returned to Lerwick delighted with this and our 
former day’s excursion, partook again of our kind 
friend’s hospitality, and at 7 r.JL we were off on our 
return to Orkney and Leith.’ 

P.S. — In his ‘ Statistical Account of the British 
Empire,’ Mr. M‘Culloch states that the stock of shelties 
bred in Shetland is estimated at ten or twelve thousand. 
They are never housed, nor receive any food except 
what they gather for themselves. Some of them are 
exceedingly well-proportioned, active, and strong ot 
their age. The horses of Orkney are held in inferior 
estimation. 
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125. Colonel Sir Thomas Mitchell's first visit to 
Granada . 

There are some features of the journey from Malaga 
to Granada now avoided by the railway traveller, but 
which, in my case, as a tourist by public highway, 
created feelings not of the most comfortable or en- 
couraging character in commencing an otherwise most 
interesting ride of two days from the coast. 

I observed by the road, at a short distance from 
Malaga, a wayside cross. On my asking my guide for 
an explanation of its erection, he reluctantly confessed 
it was the spot where a robbery and murder had taken 
place. My eye^, henceforth, were on the alert for 
crosses ; and, before we had reached the City of the 
Moors, I had counted sixteen, which my Spaniard was 
obliged to acknowledge were spots where some unfor- 
tunate traveller or travellers had been assassinated. 

My friend, Colonel Sir Thomas Mitchell, the Sur- 
veyor-General of Australia, had arrived in London from 
the colony on leave, and I had asked some friends to 
meet him at our house at dinner. He knew Spain well, 
with the exception of Granada, having served under 
the Great Duke during the Peninsular War. Subse- 
quently, at the Duke of Wellington’s suggestion, being 
an able draughtsman, he visited the different battle- 
fields of the Peninsula, and made sketches. In the 
course of conversation, and without alluding to the 
crosses, I ifteptioned having visited the ancient Mussul- 
man city of Granada; and he jocularly remarked, that 
as at’fhat time he had penetrated farther into the 
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interior of New Holland than any other man, it was a 
shame to have neglected to reach the Sierra Nevada 
when he had formerly visited Spain. As private affairs 
required his going out to Portugal next month, ho 
added that he would take that opportunity of making 
a hurried excursion to Cfranada. This intention lie 
carried out, and, on his return, when dining with us, he 
said to my wife , c Your husband let me into a good 
thing by his description of the Alhambra and Vega of 
Granada when I last dined with yoh.’ I begged the 
great explorer to explain what lie meant. ‘ I was a 
passenger by the diligence on my way back to Malaga 
from Granada, when the other passengers, with myself, 
were hurriedly aroused about midnight by finding our 
carriage stopped and surrounded by armed men, who 
ordered us all to alight. Being a Spanish scholar, I 
demanded to know what it all meant? The only answer 
I got was a pistol being pointed at my breast, and a 
command instantly to lie down on my face. I (con- 
tinued the gallant knight) who never turned my back 
on an enemy in Spain, or anywhere else, to be told by 
a bandit to lie down with my face towards a con- 

founded dusty Spanish road, was beyond all bearing. I 
was on the point of telling the scoundrel that I would 
see him first in the regions of Pluto, when a fellow- 
traveller most earnestly implored me to do what I was 
desired, as otherwise my brains would be blown out 
in a moment. I had, therefore, no time to make a 
protest with such a villain, and down I went with my 
face in the ignoble dust.’ 

The distinguished Surveyor-General’s last remark 
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made all my friends laugh heartily. c Thank goodness, 
my circular notes so far saved me, as all the rascals got 
out of me was eight pounds and a few shillings, and 
which (addressing me) I think you should recoup, for, 
had it not been for your florid description of the Moorish 
city, the money would now be in my pocket.’ The 
gallant knight would not let me alone: 6 Why, sir, you 
must be a descendant of Don Quixote, to have gone 
upon your travels in Spain with a civil war raging. I 
heard the story of you at Valencia.’ It was simply 
that I delivered a letter of introduction I had from the 
Foreign Office to Colonel (afterwards General) Lacy, 
the British Commissioner in the South of Spain. I had 
partaken of the most delicious breakfast I had seen 
in Spain or anywhere else, with the Colonel, in the pa- 
latial residence of some distinguished absentee Spanish 
notable, and afterwards accompanied him to visit 
the citadel and public buildings. I promised to dine 
with the British Commissioner, when I recollected that 
I had engaged a carriage to carry me out to the head- 
rpiarters of the Army of the South, to deliver a letter of 
introduction to General Borso, The Commissioner 
laughed heartily at this, and the first thing he did* was 
to take me to the top of one of the churches. 6 There,’ 
he said, 6 is Genferal Borso, and between him and 
Valencia are 7,000 Carlists (pointing out the camp), so 
that in twenty minutes after leaving the gate of the 
ci ty> you are a prisoner, and it may occupy me six 
nionths in negotiation before you are released.’ ‘Boyd is,’ 
he continued , 6 a name — after what occurred some years 
back aC Malaga — the most dangerous a man can travel 
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with in Spain.’ General Lacy, in after years, often 
laughed at my narrow escape. 

126. Who is a good absentee Landlord? El Smw 
Luca de Ciudad Rodrigo , &c. <£c. <fkc. 

I very much regretted that, while in Granada, I lost 
the opportunity offered me of spending a long day on 
the great estate of the Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo, but 
was obliged to be content with a bird’s-eye view of it. 
At the hotel there I met a gentleman who wished me 
to accompany him to Molino del Rey, to be introduced 
to the Duke’s agent, at that time a retired British 
officer. I believe the agent or agents of the estate are 
still English. 

The Duke of Wellington, as we know, at the conclu- 
sion of the Peninsular War, was created Duke of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and had presented to him by the Spanish 
nation the royal estate of Soto de Roma and Molino del 
Rey, said to be 8,000 or 9,000 acres in extent. The 
income at the time I speak of (1839) was stated to me 
not to exceed 3,000/. to 4,000/. a year, but the estate 
possessed capabilities that might, at no distant day, 
bring it up to four times that amount. Its position is 
one of the most beautiful that can be conceived in the 
province of Granada, as from it can be seen the Al- 
hambra, with the churches and high buildings of the 
city. The view of the ridge of the Sierra Nevada is 
magnificent. I was altogether unprepared to find that 
at the end of May many of the peaks and chasms of 
the Sierra were still clad in snow. 
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Between the two divisions of the estate — that is, 
from La Torre and La Casa Real — the distance is not 
less than five miles. A writer thus describes it: — 6 Of 
the situation of La Torre it is impossible to speak with 
sufficient rapture. Granada is, in point of beauty, the 
most precious jewel in the Spanish diadem, and La 
Torre is, perhaps, the very spot in the whole region 
from which the unequalled loveliness of mountain and 
plain can best be taken in at one glance. Granada, 
the Alhambra, and the Sierra rise almost due east 
before us across the plain like a mirror. Close in our 
rear is the bare and bleak ridge of Parapanda, screen- 
ing us from the north and east ; and all around, in 
sublime undulation, spread the broad acres of the 
Duke’s domain, old groves and new vineyards sloping 
down to the rich alluvial flats of the Vega.’ 

This estate had passed through the hands of Richard 
Wall, the Irish minister of Charles III. of Spain, of 
Godoy (the Prince of Peace), and of King Joseph Bona- 
parte. Since 18 64, under the auspices of Don Horacio, 
an English gentleman, dwelling- and farm-houses have 
been erected, and, under the authority of the present 
Duke, report says a wilderness is being converted which 
is capable of producing 10,00 ol. a year. The Duke 
has authorised Don Horacio to repair the house and 
premises of Molino del Rey as well as the mansion of 
Casa Real and other buildings, and is about to erect at 
La Torre a villa which may yet become a ducal resi- 
dence, should His Grace visit his Spanish estates. 

It is said that a bodega or wine-cellar is being 
planned, capable of containing 1,200 butts; the largest, 
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at Jerez, only contains 3,000 butts. Don Horacio has 
imported vines from Montilla, from Monies, from 
Johannisberg, from Pauillac, near Bordeaux, from 
even Hebron, in the valley of Eschcol in Palestine. 
The writer in question says, that the Duke’s wine, only 
two years old, which he tasted, proved to be exquisite in 
flavour, and is kept thoroughly free . from alcoholic 
admixture. 

Round the hill of La Torre is now being carried a 
vineyard, which, when complete, will cover a large space 
of ground. Soto de Roma is situated in the plain, and 
is a large corn-field. It is believed that the Duke 
takes much interest in his Spanish possessions, and is 
desirous of improving them, chiefly with a view to 
ameliorate the condition of the people by affording them 
well-remunerated employment. It was with this view ' 
that Don Horacio was authorised four years ago to plant 
vineyards on an estate not hitherto made to yield a 
single bunch of grapes. Extensive works, both as a 
builder and an agriculturist, I am told, now afford 
evidence that the noble owner of Strathfeldsaye, al- 
though an absentee proprietor of Granada, is working 
out a great problem in that province. It is said that, 
under the Duke’s instructions, the agent, during a recent 
winter, when famine ravaged Andalusia, took starving 
people into his employ, occupying them in vine-plant- 
ing, road-making, land-clearing, building, &c. There- 
fore, I presume, all will agree with me that Sa Ex- 
cellencia El Senor Duca de Ciudad Rodrigo is a good 
landlord, albeit an absentee. 
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127. A Sheep-stealer Astonished . 

We had a hearty laugh after dinner at a ludicrous 
scene that had been witnessed that day on the Oxford 
Circuit, Mr. 'Donald Maclean, M.P. for the city of 
Oxford, was defending a prisoner for sheep-stealing. 
The learned gentleman had a very difficult case to 
conduct, inasmuch as the prisoner, who watched the 
evidence with peculiar attention, on hearing some 
strong fact brought against him, stretched his head 
towards his counsel, and, in an unmistakably audible 
whisper, said, 4 There they goes, sir ; I knoed they 
would kotek me.’ Mr. Maclean waved his hand to 
him to be quiet, but the very next reply of the 
witness produced a repetition of the whisper, * There’s 
no use, sir, I knoed tjiey would kotch me.’ The 
prisoner’s attorney then stationed a clerk as near him 
as possible to keep him silent ; but what he was pre- 
vented doing in the way of loud whispering, he made 
up in contortions of the countenance, expressive 
grimaces, shaking the head, looking up and then 
down, every movement conveying the impression to 
the Court that his own patience was exhausted, and 
that it was all nonsense wasting \nore time in the 
business. The judge summed up, and the jury after a 
short consultation brought in a verdict of 4 Not Guilty.’ 
The prisoner did not hear this distinctly, and asked 
one of the officers of the Court what the verdict was. 
He was told that he was acquitted. 4 Not guilty, does 
you mean to say?’ 4 Yes, not guilty.’ 4 Yell, hif 
ever ! * On leaving the Court, he was most desirous to 
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shake hands with Mr. Maclean, hut that favour was 
not granted. He then proceeded to the nearest 
publichouse, and declared to some of his friends that 
Mr. Maclean 6 vas the werry cleverest lawrer hin the 
ole hof Hengland, hand hadvised Jim, Bob, hand Sam 
never to hemploy hany hother, hif they vished to get 
hoff.’ 

128. It's an ill Wind that blows Nobody Good . 

As a youth I held thunderstorms in high appre- 
ciation : possibly because the good couple with whom 
another youngster and myself boarded were frightened 
by them almost into fits, and the husband on such occa- 
sions made a point of going down to the cellar for a 
bottle of his old port, and one of his equally good 
sherry, which he placed on the tables with those 
glorious accompaniments in the eyes of a schoolboy — * 
Scotch shortbread and bun, sponge cake, and biscuits. 
If we arrived from our classes after the storm com- 
menced — and we never allowed ourselves to be long 
absentees — we endeavoured to look awfully grave on 
entering the dining-room ; our host shaking us by the 
hand very earnestly, and desiring us, sotto voce , to help 
oursqlves to a glass of wine. After that, we were always 
helping ourselves, as we returned to no classes that day. 

My old friend, while on a visit to England, had 
purchased a large and elegant upright hand-organ. 
It had four barrels, each throwing off ten tunes, so 
that the moment the lightning flashed,, and before 
‘ Heaven’s artillery thundered in the skies,’ he Mirried 
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to the organ and kept grinding with all the im- 
petuosity and courage he could command, till the 
stonn was over. My old friends were an excellent 
couple, and, moreover, serious people, although it may 
appear somewhat paradoxical to mention that they 
never went to church. Their illeeberal neebours 
asserted that their alarm at thunder was c only a joodge- 
ment on them for no’ ganging to the kirk.’ 

I lived three years with the worthy couple, and had 
T, as I have often since regretted, kept a daily journal, 
I should now be able to furnish, as a matter of 
statistics, the precise number of 4 red letter’ days 
annually which I enjoyed in connection with electrical 
atmospheric disturbance, and probably some other 
rather singular phenomena. One fact is fixed in- 
delibly on my memory, even at this distant day, that 
we never by any chance- — unless it was furnished by 
our own friends — saw a glass of wine on the table or 
side table, unless it was to counteract the effects of a 
thunderstorm. 

129. Beware of an Auld Wife . 

The late Mr. Ker, Secretary to the General Post 
Office at Edinburgli, a man equally respected in public 
and private life, found he had been twitted by an 
English friend for having allowed himself to be knocked 
down by ‘an auld wife,’ and so severely injured that it 
was feared at first his skull was fractured. 

‘I feel exceedingly,’ exclaimed the Londoner, 6 for 
m y friend Ker ; but how, in the name of wonder, he 

c c 2 
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could allow any old woman to knock him down is to 
me surprising ; for when lie discovered that the anti- 
quated Amazon was an overmatch for him, he surely 
could have called for assistance. That would have 
been infinitely wiser than allowing the old harridan to 
maul and injure him as she has done. Why, I sat 
with him to-day for half an hour, and am happy to say 
he is rapidly recovering, but his head and part of his 
face appeared one mass of bandages. I asked him how 
it happened, as 1 did not believe what I had heard. 
He confessed to me that he had been knocked down 
by 66 an auld wife,” as he called her. I did not like to 
say anything to him, but before he leaves his room I 
shall give him a hint to keep the affair to himself, as 
it does not impress one with a very high estimate of 
either Kcr’s powers or his personal courage, to he 
vanquished in single combat by an old Scotch woman 
in the streets of the Modern Athens.’ 

The remarks of the Englishman, which he was allowed 
to cl<fse without interruption, created vast amusement 
at the dinner party where they were made, as 6 an auld 
wife’ in Edinburgh is also & chimney pot, one of which 
during # a storm alighted on the head of the respected 
Secretary to His Majesty’s Post Office in Scotland, 
and nearly killed him. Thus much by way of a 
solution for my readers south of the Tweed. 

130. A useful Flash of Lightning . 

Some twenty years ago I had some friends occupying 
the last house of Kensington Gardens Terrace, im- 
mediately opposite the end of the Serpentine. 
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I was one day praising the charming view which 
they had from their drawing-room windows. 4 Yes, 
the view would be perfect, if the branch of that large 
tree,’ to which they drew my attention, 4 did not 
interrupt it.’ 4 Well,’ I remarked, 4 it is somewhat 
singular that I walked to your door with the nearest 
relative in London of the Chief Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests (the Eight Honourable Mr. Milne), and I 

shall ask him to enquire whether the branch can be 

♦ 

removed without injury to the royal tree.’ I accord- 
ingly wrote to my friend in the evening (Tuesday), and 
on Thursday morning my friends' discovered, to their 
infinite satisfaction, that the obstructive branch had 
disappeared ; and, as a natural sequence, I came in for 
a warm benediction, and the Woods and Forests for 
their full share of praise as an exceptional department 
of the State, where red tape was not used, and circum- 
locution unknown. 

The Chief Commissioner, on reading my note to his 
relative, gave orders on the Wednesday to the super- 
intendent of Kensington Gardens to look at the tree, 
and if the branch could be taken off without serious 
prejudice it was to be done. The superintendent 
reported at head quarters on the Thursday that on 
visiting the tree at an early It our that morning he 
found the branch in question lying on the ground, 
having been struck off by lightning during the heavy 
storm of the previous night. 

The Chief Commissioner wrote an amusing letter on 
the occasion, alleging that I really must be one 4 who 
could call spirits from the vasty deep,’ and had evidently 
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transferred my powers to Kensington Gardens, acting 
on the suggestion given in Richard the Third 4 With 
lightning strike the murderer dead/ 

The same day I visited the tree, which appeared, 
saving the amputation of the large branch, to have 
escaped all other injury. Had other trees not suffered 
severely in Kensington Gardens that night, it might 
have led to a special enquiry or inquest to ascertain 
whether it was lightning or a saw that I had employed 
in obliging my friends. I told them they owed every- 
thing to the lightning, as I was much inclined to think 
that the Chief Commissioner, with every desire to meet 
their wishes, might possibly have deemed it his duty to 
postpone the consideration of the removal of so large 
and umbrageous a branch frbm the royal demesne to 
the 6 Greek Calends/ 

13 1. Scotch Hospitality. c Ex uno disce omnes / 

An English friend who had never been in Scotland, 
asked me if it really was the case that so much 
hospitality ruled there, as he had- observed nothing 
remarkable in that respect amongst my countrymen 
on this side the Tweed. I told him that I must 
decline entering upon the discussion of the question 
how far the Scotch character degenerated in regard to 
hospitality after blending with the natives of the 
south, but that, as he asked for information on a 
characteristic on which my nation justly prided itself, 
I was prepared to answer him. He was aware, I 
presumed, that Washington Irving referred to Scotland 
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when he defined hospitality as 4 breaking through the 
chills of ceremony and selfishness, and thawing every 
heart into a flow.’ He might have also heard that 
diffidence was a striking feature with Scotchmen, 
which I felt at that moment, as the illustration I was 
about to give had occurred tb myself, and from it I 
should leave him to draw his own conclusions. 

At the period to which I am about to refer, I had 
been a resident in London for ten years, when the 
directors of one of our oldest and most powerful 
Scotch insurance companies consulted my late brother 
and myself as to forming a board of directors and 
branch of the company in London. The preliminary 
arrangements called me down to Edinburgh, and 
occupied me there some weeks. When the London 
branch of the company was formed, a deputation of 
directors went from Scotland to London to inaugurate 
the new establishment, and considering that a good 
dinner was the best mode of commencing business, 
they incited the chairman, deputy-chairman, and 
directors of several of the London insurance companies 
to a banquet at the Albion, covers being laid for no 
guests. During the evening my health was proposed 
by the chairman, as the member of the London Board 
who had gone to Scotland to mature the arrangements. 
In the course of his speech, he expressed his regret 
that my visit should have taken place at the season 
of the year when they had little opportunity in the 
northern capital -of showing me the hospitality they 
could have otherwise wished to do. In my reply, 
after* disposing of the business points, I came to the 
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charge brought by the chairmau against himself and 
colleagues, and which I hoped to prove satisfactorily, 
before I sat down, was entirely erroneous. One of our 
directors extraordinary of the insurance company was 
that late ^gallant and excellent man, William, eighth 
Lord Napier, who was present, and who was just 
about to proceed to China. I said that, for the 
information* of my English friends, I would address 
myself to his lordship on the question of Scotch 
hospitality. I then proceeded to state that on the 
occasion in question I had remained in Edinburgh 
forty-nine days, on forty-eight of which I went to dinner 
parties, to say nothing of invitations which I received 
and accepted to other kinds of entertainment for 
which Scotland is so famous, namely, her breakfasts 
and her suppers. I therefore left the company to say 
whether they considered that I had been neglected. 
Moreover, I was prepared to prove my case by ex- 
hibiting my hotel bill, which, had I been in the least 
aware such an issue was to be raised that evening, I 
should have put in my pocket, for by it it would 
be seen that I had dined at my hotel only once, 
namely, on the day of my arrival. Next day the 
Scotch hotel bill was placed in Lord Napier’s hands. 
He was a gallant sailor, and at that time a lord-in- 
waiting to our gaiter King, and whether it was ex- 
hibited to His Majesty to show that he had one of his 
loyal subjects who could attend forty-eight dinner 
parties on forty-eight consecutive days I know not, 
but I recollect the lord mayor, two of the aldermen, 
and one of the sheriffs were present, who declared 
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that no members of the Corporation of London could 
show front with me as a diner out. 

132. Not Bad. 

I recollect a humorous M.P. pointing oil' to me a 
retired West India judge not very remarkable for 
sagacity on the bench. There was a ball at Govern- 
ment House, and the judge began to criticise the 
waltzing of a witty member of the West India Bar. 
4 All, my friend, you are a bad waltzer ! 9 6 Ah, but 

you are a bad judge.’ 

133. One of the 4 Forty-Twa.' 

When I first came to London I met at the house of 
a friend, at dinner, a countryman of my own, who had 
spent thirty years or more in the West Indies. Our 
host described him as one of the forty-twa . It ap- 
peared that about the beginning of the century forty- 
two young Scotchmen embarked at Greenock for the 
West Indies. The ship discharged her cargo and 
loaded with sugar, which detained her about six weeks, 
and returned to Greenock, bringing back the trunks, 
alias the lasts, of twenty-seven of the young men, who 
had within that short time fallen victinis to yellow 
fever. Mentioning this circumstance to the late 
General Frederick Maitland, of Berkeley Square, who 
had served many years in the West Indies, he told me 
that one Saturday he and seven brother officers sat 
down to mess, and the following Saturday he was the 
only survivor of the party. 
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1 34, The Bombay Sermon . 

One 31st of March my brother and myself found 
our eyes directed to a pamphlet in a London publisher’s 
window, 4 An Address to Young People.’ Then came 
a long and appropriate text, followed by the author’s 
name, 4 William Boyd.’ Now, as we had a brother 
William in India, and as next day was the 1st of April, 
we bethought ourselves of practising an innocent hoax 
on some friends of ours in the neighbourhood of 
London, with whom we were to pass the following 
Sunday. Accordingly, we purchased the 4 Address,’ 
and got our printer to add our brothers designation at 
full length : — 

‘William S. Boyd, 

4 Political Commissioner for Guzerat, and Resident at the Court of 
the Guivocar of Baroda. 1 

A polite note had next to be written from the 
Chapter Coffee House to the excellent lady with 
whom and whose family we were to spend the Sunday, 
as if from a Bombay chaplain, just arrived from India, 
who had great pleasure in sending her an early copy of 
the able and instructive 4 Address,’ which he deemed it 
his duty to have printed immediately on his arrival in 
London, and it Was added that the reverend gentleman 
on his return from Devonshire would call to pay his 
respects. 

We were accompanied to our friend’s house by my 
father, whom we had not let into the secret. One of 
the first questions on our arrival was, 4 You have, of 
course, heard from Bombay ? ’ 4 No.’ 4 Nor from the 
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Reverend Mr. — — ?’ 6 No.’ 6 All in good time.’ 
4 Ah,’ said our hostess, addressing my father, 4 your son 
is coming out just now in a manner that will delight 
you as a parent.’ As we were to remain all night, 
nothing more was said until the domestics had as- 
sembled in the drawing-room to hear a sermon as 
usual, when one of the family circle said, 4 Let us have 
William Boyd’s 44 Address,” or, more properly speaking, 
sermon read.’ 4 What ! ’ exclaimed my father, 4 my 
son’s sermon?’ 4 Yes, indeed.’ He instantly put on 
his spectacles under evidently strong feelings of ex- 
citement, and to his horror read aloud, 4 An Address to 
Young People, by William S. Boyd, Political Com- 
missioner for Guzerat, and Resident at the Court of 
the Guivocar of Baroda.’ 4 Too true,’ adding, with a 
deep sigh, 4 he must be mad.’ < Oh, Mr. Boyd, when 
you have heard the sermon you will change your 
opinion.’ All this, though in a subdued tone, was 
audible throughout the room. 4 My son write a sermon ; 
what nonsense it must be.’ This was the precise 
estimate at which my brother and myself, after perusal, 
had arrived. My father’s was a foregone conclusion, 
for however high his opinion might be of his son as 
an Eastern diplomatist, he had never discovered the 
celestial fire, that mens divinior in him as a youth, 
which the lady in whose house we were then guests 
declared burned brilliantly. After some persuasion 
my father agreed to listen to his son’s sermon. Un- 
luckily for us all,* it was twenty pages in length, and 
although beautifully read by one of the young ladies 
of the family, my father declared to those on his right 
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and left, in whispers sufficiently audible for all, that 
greater trash and rubbish he had never listened to, 
and, to the infinite surprise of the household, he added 
that his son in India must have become a madman. 

The ‘ Address ’ being concluded, some one referred 
to the beautiful text which was frequently quoted in 
it. ‘ Yes,’ said my father, ‘ it is the context, not 
the text, that is the production of an imbecile ; and 
as to that ass of a Bombay chaplain, to have pub- 
lished such a tissue of nonsense, he deserves to have 
his nose pulled ; and to-morrow before twelve o’clock 
he shall know my opinion of him. But how my son, 
living at Baroda, a remote station, and distant from 
Bombay, could find young people to address is at 
present inexplicable.’ The ladies, by way of tran- 
quillising my father’s mind, said that all no doubt 
would be satisfactorily explained by next mail. To 
this he observed that he fully expected to find that 
his unfortunate son would arrive by next steamer at 
Southampton in charge of keepers. He then hurriedly 
wished the family group good night, and went to his 
room in a most unhappy condition of mind. My 
brother and myself fearing results, followed him and 
explained the authorship of the Bombay sermon ; and 
he joined his friends at breakfast next moming in 
spirits very different from what he had left them the 
previous night. 
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1 35. The Siege of Antwerp , and Colonel Colin 
Campbell ( Lord Clyde), 

The affecting incident recorded in these pages of 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s journey from Brussels to Waterloo, 
accompanied by his aunt, to search amongst the slain 
for the body of her husband reminds me of a melan-r 
choly and exciting journey I made with a friend to the 
siege of Antwerp. Within five miles of the Brussels 
gate we first heard the boom of artillery, anJ through- 
out the journey, which is under thirty miles, we were 
constantly meeting military ambulances with wounded 
soldiers. 

To one, who was witnessing for the first time the 
horrid results of the 6 rough frown of war,’ nothing 
could be more impressive or more painful. Every 
portion of the Brussels road from Vilvorde was a scene 
not to be easily forgotten — straggling soldiers, pro- 
vision-carts, ammunition-waggons, groups of cavalry 
billeted in every village, spring waggons en route to 
Brussels with four or five wounded men in each, and 
regiments of infantry moving to the scene, &c. 

We were too late for the fall of Fort St. Laurent, 
but not for that of Fort Kiel, which was blown up the 
night of our arrival. My old friend, Colonel Colin' 
Campbell, who had been in Antwerp from the com-* 
mencement of the siege, received my friend and myself 
most kindly. It was interesting for us, as non-combat- 
ants, to hear so distinguished and intelligent an officer 
who had won his spurs nineteen years before (in 1813) 
nnder"the walls of St. Sebastian, where he was twice 
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wounded, talking over, witli other members of his pro- 
fession, the prospects of the siege in a* manner not 
at all unlike what some of us had been accustomed to 
on the London Exchange, when a Earing might be 
discussing the prospects of the produce market, or a 
Rothschild those of the stock market. I recollect the 
future field-marshal telling us, in language clear and 
full of energy, 6 the work will soon be done ; the siege 
is becoming more and more interesting every hour, and 
you have irrived just at the right time/ My gallant 
friend having now discovered that my companion, who 
— though, like myself, a civilian — was possessed of 
strong military tastes, went on to describe to ns as if 
we had been young officers of artillery 6 that the work- 
ings from the distant parallels were necessarily less 
precise than from the third parallel (where the French 
then were, the attacking party) and that the batteries 
against Fort de Secours would open next day, which 
could be safely done, now that Fort St. Laurent had 
teen silenced ; that General Gerard (the French coin- 
mander-in-cliief) had determined to take the citadel 
without using any other works near the town other 
than Montobello, so that Antwerp was perfectly safe, 
except from stray shot and shell.’ I recollect the 
morning after our arrival his pointing out to me le 
Due d’Orleans and his brother le Due de Nemours, who 
daily went into the trenches for several hours. Their 
case appeared to me one of great hardship, as they 
seemed to be expected to look cannon-balls in the face 
more frequently than any other soldiers in King Louis 
Philippe’s army. The conduct and devotion oPthose 
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royal youths secured much admiration on all hands 
throughout the progress of the siege. King Leopold 
arrived from Brussels one afternoon, and next morning 
when I saw him I should have much liked to know how 
His Majesty slept, for the Dutch and French batteries 
kept up such a fire during the night that I could not 
close my eyes, and the king was in our street ; therefore, 
unless royalty is exempted under such circumstances, 
his slumbers must have been greatly disturbed. 

Having for years been in the habit of meeting Colin 
Campbell at the dinner-table in town, and of listening 
to his interesting details of the Napoleonic war in 
Spain and Portugal, in which he shared, my feelings 
are not easily described in finding myself within forty- 
eignt hours of leaving home the companion of that 
brilliant soldier, and listening to his minute explana- 
tions of siege operations ; with reference to which he 
would say, 6 Mind you, we have been at peace 
for seventeen years, and the advance of science in 
the meantime has put artillery on a very different 
footing from what it was in my early days at Badajoz, 
Cuidad Rodrigo, and St. Sebastian.’ 

My friend and myself devoted one afternoon to a 
visit to the camp of the 7th Regiment of French In- 
fantry, in which there was an officer, a friend of my 
father’s, who had been a prisoner of war in Scotland prior 
to Waterloo. The camp was posted in the park of an 
Antwerp merchant, whose forefather had amassed 
wealth when his city, like Bruges, was one of the depots 
f >f the commerce of the world. The entrance to it was 
the rofldway of what had been a splendid avenue, with 
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Gothic temples and verandahs, but its sylvan beauty 
was gone, its fine timber cut down for firewood for the 
troops, and scarcely a tree left : never was such desola- 
tion, giving one more than a faint idea of the horrors 
of war. We found the gallant French veteran who 
had commenced his military career at Austerlitz. He 
had many questions to ask me on family matters, after 
which he alluded to what appeared to him inexplicable, 
that two sane Englishmen, unconnected with military 
life, should come as amateurs to witness the sorrowful 
realities of war. 

Colonel Campbell, who was an courant as to what 
was passing at the French head-quarters, being in the 
same hotel, came to our room in the evening to inform 

us that next day the largest mortar ever cast, a 

♦ 

108-pounder, would be fired against the citadel. What 
would they say now at Shoeburyness to a 108-lb shot ? 

The colonel seemed to me to have his doubts as to so 
large a gun being successful. I think only eight shots 
were fired from this, the famous ‘monstre mortier 
d’ Anvers.’ My companion’s military appetite having 
been, with my own, sharpened to a high point, we made 
up our minds to visit the trenches, and the breaching 
bsrttery, now in full operation, at the distance of forty- 
five yards, against the citadel in which the brave Chasso 
and his devoted garrison had been defending themselves 
for six weeks. As this could not be done unless we 
appeared in uniform, applied to our friend the 
colonel, who rated us both well for our stupidity in 
not bringing a military dress of some sort, even, as he 
said, had we gone to Seven Dials or Hounsditch for it. 
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Then, addressing me, 6 Why did you not bring your 
Scotch dress with you ? It would have done as well to be 
shot in as anything else.’ My friend, though a lawyer, 
was too young to have belonged to the 6 Devil’s Own,’ 
that famous corps, so felicitously described by Lord 
Chancellor Campbell, and which, when formed at the 
commencement of the century, struck such terror into 
the breast of even the great Napoleon. The obliging 
colonel procured us uniforms, and after his servant had 
brought them, he paid us a visit and said, 4 Here they 
are for you, but recollect I take no further rcponsibility.’ 
Next morning, the breach being practicable, Chasse 
gave in, so as to save the bombardment and assault. 
It was about seven o’clock (Christmas morning, I think) 
when Colin Campbell rushed into our room and an- 
nounced the fact. He found me in my red coat, the 
first I had ever worn. 6 Your incipient heroism,’ said he, 
c is checked ; and now to breakfast with what appetite 
you have.’ 

We devoted the whole of that day to passing and re- 
passing through the labyrinth of parallels, examining 
the different French batteries up to the breach in the 
wall of the citadel, where we found the fascines placed 
across the ditch all ready for the grand rush of the 
French, had Chasse offered further resistance. Such a 
scene of wreck and devastation as that which presented 
itself was difficult to realise ; cannon-shot, exploded 
and non-exploded shells, lying in all directions, and the 
beautiful suburban villa residences of Antwerp mer- 
chants and citizens, within the radius of the Dutch 
batteries, either wholly or partially destroyed. 
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Could all this not have been averted by skilful 
negotiation ? I presume we must wait until the lead- 
ing powers of the world agree upon a general system 
of disarmament before the millennium of peace shall 
have commenced. 

To compel the King of Holland to give up the citadel 
of Antwerp, King Louis Philippe brought against it an 
army of 66,450 men, 14,300 horses, and 222 guns; and 
the French lost during the siege 108 killed and 695 
wounded; total 803. The Dutch had 4,937 men in 
the garrison, of whom they lost 122 killed, 369 wounded, 
and 70 missing ; total 561. But how small a reckoning 
is this to set against that of the present terrific struggle 
between France and Prussia ! 

1 36. The Casting Vote of the Speaker of the House oj 
Commons . 

I had often heard my father allude to this vote in 
reference to the charge brought against Henry Dundas, 
first Viscount Melville, better known during the twenty- 
five concluding years of the past century as Harry 
Dundas, who was charged, as Treasurer of the Navy, 
with official misconduct. The gravamen of his im- 
peachment by the House of Commons was laxity of 
supervision in the department; but beyond this his 
personal honour and integrity stood unquestioned. I 
had so frequently listened to my father’s recital of the 
sensation which the affair produced in Padiament and 
throughout the country, that I was glad to meet with 
it in one of Mr. Reginald Palgrave’s ‘ Illustrations of 
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the History and Practice of the House of Commons ; ’ 
but it bears on the death of Mr. Pitt so differently 
from anything which I have heard from other sources 
that I here transcribe the extract. Mr. Palgrave says : 
c A Speaker once was driven into the corner ; he found 
that “ aye ” or “ no,” guilty or not guilty, must be 
settled by his casting vote. For the question he had 
to decide was, whether or no Lord Melville, as Treasurer 
to the Navy, had been guilty of official misconduct. 
It was in the year 1806 (the impeachment was in 
1805) that this accusation was brought before the 
Commons, and it provoked, you may suppose, the 
utmost zeal and heat. Much was proved against Lord 
Melville; much, however, of the desire to prove his 
guilt sprang from party hate. His accusers may have 
loved justice, but they certainly also loved to plague 
an antagonist. Mr. Pitt, the Prime Minister, was 
strong on Lord Melville’s side, his friend and colleague, 
but the opposing party was zealous and powerful. The 
fierce debate ended with an even vote — 216 members de- 
clared for Lord Melville ; 2 16 voted for his guilt. Lord 
Melville’s fate was thus placed in the Speaker’s hands, 
to he decided by that one vote. Yet it was long 
before the Speaker could give his vote ; agitation over- 
came him : his face grew white as a sheet. Terrible as 
was the distress to all who awaited the decision from 
the chair, not less terrible was the Speaker’s distress. 
This suspense lasted ten long minutes. There the 
Speaker sat in silence : all were silent. At length his 
voice was heard ; he gave his vote, and he condemned 
Lord Melville. One man at least that evening was over^ 
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come. Mr. Pitt was overcome i hi# friend was ruined. At 
the sound 6 f the Speaker’s voice, the Prime Minister 
crushed his hat over his brows to hide the streaming 
tears that poured over his Qheeks ; he pushed in haste out 
of the House. Some of his opponents, I am ashamed to 
say, thrust themselves near “ to see how Billy looked.” 
His friends gathered in defence around, and screened 
him from rude glances. During a quarter of a century, 
almost ever since he had been a boy, Mr. Pitt had 
battled it in Parliament. His experience there way 
not victory only, but often defeat. This defeat, how- 
ever, he sank under : it was his last ; he died ere many 
months had passed. The death of that great man was 
hastened by Speaker Abbot’s casting vote.’ 

Lord Melville was afterwards tried by his Peers, and 
acquitted. Mr. Pal grave says that Mr. Pitt sank 
under this defeat. I am more inclined to think that 
the victory gained by the French against the Austrians 
and Russians at Austerlitz on December 2, 1805, had 
much more to do with the death of William Pitt than 
the casting vote of Speaker Abbot. 

137. A Lady's description (in after life ) of the event 
that caused her , at the time , the greatest Mental Agony . 

At a Christmas party where I was present, after the 
solution of the usual quantity of conundrums, the 
question was asked, c What particular event in our ex- 
perience had caused us at the time the' deepest pain?’ 

I was to lead off, and I recollect being sent to Coventry 
for my answer. I had been placed by one of Lord 
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Breadalbane’s keepers, at Taymouth, in a most favour- 
able sheltered position for a shot, when a majestic red 
deer actually stopped and stared me in the face at the 
distance of twenty yards. My gun had ball in one 
barrel and buck-shot in the other. I took, as I vainly 
thought, a choice aim at the choice quarry (of which 
we know nothing in my part of Scotland),* fired both 
shots, and missed. A lady of the party at once said, 4 1 
know what caused me the bitterest feeling, and although 
many years have since passed away, I cannot forget it ; 
it is much too deeply impressed on my memory.’ They 
begged her to relate the circumstance, which they 
trusted would be something more interesting than 
what they had just heard from me. 

4 1 had returned home for the holidays from my 
boarding-school,’ she said, 4 and my brother David from 
bis, when a day or two afterwards mamma received an 
invitation for us to spend a week or ten days with some 
rather exclusive relatives of ours, at their country seat. 
My brother fell as I did, delighted. My dress-maker 
was immediately sent for, and, my brother was off .to 
bis tailor to be refitted. The following Saturday we 
arrived at the hall. On Sunday evening,, at nine o’clock, 
a larger retinue of servants than I had ever previously 
seen in a private family entered the drawing-room to 
listen, with the large circle of visitors, to a sermon read 
by the family tutor and chaplain, followed by the usual 
prayer. All had left their recumbent positions, my 
brother excepted, which being observed by the lady of 
the mansion, she beckoned to the butler and the others 
to renlain, and in a whisper to her guests intimated 
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that my brother was still in prayer. I well knew the con- 
trary. What were my feelings at that moment ! “ Oh ! ” 
I exclaimed within myself, ct oh ! Davy, Davy, how 
you are exposing me and yourself ! What will mamma 
say when she hears it ? ” There we all stood in silence. 
The agony of my feelings at that moment I cgmnot 
describe ; and the worst had still to come, for my 
brother, wishing to change the position of his head, in 
the act of doing so gave unmistakable nasal proof 
that he had apportioned at least a moiety of the pre- 
vious ten minutes to something besides prayer. The 
lady of the mansion, with a dignity of countenance 
vividly impressed on my memory, said to her domestics, 
u You may now retire.” There was not even the relief of 
a smile permitted in that house on a Sunday evening, 
which only increased the embittered feelings under 
which, on that distressingly trying night, I retired to 
my room. As for my brother, to whom I had no 
opportunity of communicating the nature and extent 
of his offence against decorum, he provoked me by 
making himself as much at home and at ease as if 
nothing dreadful had happened.’ 

I had so utterly failed in interesting the family 
circle by my description of missing a double shot at a 
red deer in a Scotch forest, that I was called upon— 
in fact, was to have another chance given me of relating 
something that presented to my mind at the time it 
occurred feelings of horror and distress. I had Kremlin- 
ised, lion-ised, opera-ised the ancient and original 
capital of the Russian Empire, looked at and from as 
many of the 600 church and other towers as an/ other 
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previous English tourist, and in a couple of days was 
to retrace my steps to St. Petersburg, when the land- 
lord and landlady of the English hotel, Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard, a good and worthy old couple from Stafford- 
shire, who recollected the Emperor Paul, told me I 
must not take my departure until I had visited the 
Siberian prison in the suburbs of Moscow. A permission 
having been obtained, I drove there next forenoon, but 
altogether unprepared for the melancholy spectacle 
that awaited me. The kingdom of Poland was at this 
period convulsed throughout the length and breadth of 
the land in another of her many -but futile struggles to 
throw off the dominion of Kussia. I was to see, and 
gloat an idle curiosity with the inspection of one of 
those weekly batches of political prisoners whose ren- 
dezvous was Moscow, before being despatched on a 
fearful journey of some thousands of miles to Siberia, 
occupying many months in being accomplished. The 
prisoners I saw appeared to me to belong to the higher 
classes, and I understood afterwards that they did so. 
Never shall I forget what I suffered for seeking to 
gratify a prurient desire to see the unfortunate Polish 
prisoners — my only palliation being that I was a mem- 
ber of the Polish Association of London, of which Lord 
Dudley Stuart was president ; this fact, however, was 
not alluded to in my passport. I think it was a Satur- 
day, and on the following Monday morning, at an early 
hour, the solemn cavalcade was to commence its melan- 
choly journey. Could I in the least have anticipated 
what I was to behold, no persuasion could have induced 
me to visit such chambers of horrors. 
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In the first to which I was taken, there was a family 
of distinction and of great personal attractions : the 
husband a remarkably handsome, military-looking man, 
apparently about forty years of age ; his wife, a few 
years younger, a beautiful and attractive woman, tall 
and of commanding appearance, with a mildness of 
expression and a resignation in her demeanour not to 
be forgotten* They had three sweet-looking girls, tli^ 
eldest probably eighteen. The warder by whom I was 
accompanied had entered the apartment rather abruptly, 
and before the devoted family had time to rise, being 
clasped in each other’s embrace, and, as it appeared to 
me, engaged in prayer, and bathed in tears. At that 
moment I should have sacrificed anything to have been 
outside this prison. Something was said by the warder 
to this unfortunate and interesting group, as they were 
all instantly on their feet, because, forsooth, an idle 
English tourist was present. The afflicted prisoner 
whom I had so unintentionally disturbed, at once 
assumed a military attitude, and his countenance a firm 
but pleasing expression. I had now witnessed more 
than my feelings could support, and burst into tears, at 
sametime imploring the warder to hurry me from the 
scene. I made a solemn bow to the family whose 
privacy I had so innocently broken in upon, in their 
communion with him from whom in a few hours in all 
human probability they were to be sevefed for ever in 
this world. In leaving the chamber I placed my hand 
on my heart, and I hope I conveyed to that unhappy 
family the distress I at that moment experienced in 
having so reluctantly violated their privacy. On* the 
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Monday morning I was invited to witness — 4 last scene 
of all ’ — the departure of the exiles to Siberia, but I had 
too recently left their presence with a bitter heart to 
witness a renewal of those mental struggles, which we 
only witness tinder a different phase when the hearse 
drives from the door. 


138. Respectability in Guernsey. 

m 

The upper classes of this island arc always suspected 
of being extremely exclusive ; and 1 remember, many 
years ago, when making a short tour amongst the 
Channel Islands, to have heard that the people of 
Guernsey rather looked down upon their neighbours in 
Jersey. 

A clerical friend of mine recently told me that I* 
was misinformed on this head, as it was not so ; and I 
begged him to explain the foundation of the popular 
error which he, as a native of Guernsey, no doubt could 
do; at sametime the origin of the three grades of 
society in his island — the 6o’s, the 40’s, and the 20’s. 
It would appear that somewhere at the end of last 
century a club of gentlemen, heads ( of families, who 
accidentally numbered 60, joined in the erection of a 
ball-room, which my reverend friend contended they 
had as much right to establish as the leaders of 
Almacks’ or the elite of Bath. 4 Well,’ I said, 4 1 must, 
I presume, accept your explanation of the non-exclu- 
siveness of the Ghiernseyites ; still, it is inconsistent 
with what I have invariably observed in you Guernsey 
peoj/le, that if one alludes to the Jerseyites, you are 
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sure to say you know little or nothing of them, and 
seem desirous to leave the impression on the mind of 
the hearer that the only pure and unalloyed 6o’s can 
be met with in Her Majesty’s Island of Gruernsey.’ I 
suppose that if this sliding scale of respectability is 
really current and recognised in Guernsey, that the 
world has a specimen of that kind of constitution which 
Aristotle or Plato — I forget which — is in the habit 
of terming a ‘ Timocracy ’ or Plutocracy*’ 

139. Mr, Missing , the Barrister . 

An eminent judge used to say that, in his opinion, 
the very best thing ever said by a witness to a counsel 
was the reply given to Missing, the barrister, at the 
time leader of his circuit. He was defending a prisoner 
charged with stealing a donkey. The prosecutor had 
left the animal tied up to a gate, and when he returned 
it was gone. 

Missing was very severe in his examination of the 
witness. 6 Do you mean to say, witness, the donkey was 
stolen from that gate ? ’ 6 1 mean to say, sir,’ giving 

the judge, and then the jury, a sly look; at sametime 
pointing to the counsel, c the ass was Missing ! ’ 

140. 6 Then , John , I shall not dine with you to-day i 
you may depend upon it* 

At the end of the last and beginning of the present 
century few of the great London merchants had their 
private residences in the West End. They lived chiefly 
in the City, or in the suburbs. 
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There was, however, an exception, one whose exercise 
for six days in the week was his walk into and out of 
the City. Moreover, he dined in the City, immediately 
on ’Change closing, returning for an hour afterwards to 
his counting-house to sign his letters, and see the 
transactions of the day complete. He was a stately 
and methodical personage in all he said and did. He 
had for years dined at a coffee-house in St. Paul’s, and 
his habit was in the morning, on his way eastward, to 
enter the coffee-room, and address the head-waiter 
thus, from which he was only once known to make a 
deviation: — 6 Well, John, and what have you got for 
dinner to-day ? ’ 6 A nice slice of Thames salmon, sir ; 

soup as always, and haunch o’ mutton, sir.’ 4 Then, 
John, I shall dine with you to-day, you may depend 
upon it.’ These questions and the answers were almost 
as well known to the frequenters of the coffee-house as 
the establishment itself. One July morning, under a 
broiling sun, the great merchant entered as usual. 

4 Well, John, and what have you got for dinner to- 
day ? ’ 6 Werry nice dinner indeed, sir, to-day ; ain’t it 

vonderful hot, sir?’ the perspiration pouring down 
John’s face. * Sir, there’s a beautiful salmon, sir, two 
kinds 0’ soup, sirloin 0’ beef, turkey and sassages ; the 
burial people, sir, dines vith us to-day.’ 6 The burial 
people, John ? ’ 6 Yes, sir, the poor gemman vat died 
in the room over this of putrid fever on Tuesday 
is to be buried to-day, as ve fears e von’t keep no 
longer,’ 

4 Then (hurrying to the door), John, I shall wofdine 
with you to-day, you may depend upon it.’ 
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14 1. Simpson's Tombstone . 

A Scotch neighbour of mine in England who tells 
his anecdotes admirably mentioned to me the following, 
which I understood him to say he had sent to Dean 
Ramsay, but as it did not appear in the Very Reverend 
the Dean’s charming work, 4 Reminiscences of Scottish 
Life and Character,’ I have availed myself of it without 
any felonious intention : — 

John Simpson, or John Simson, had prepared in life 
the epitaph which he wished to appear over him in 
death, and kept it in his house. His executors, in a few 
days after his interment, carried out his instructions, 
and the parishioners next Sabbath were reading in, the 
churchyard — 

TYRANNIC KINGS, 

GRASPTNQ PRIESTS, 

AND 

ABJECT SLAVES, MUST ALL LIE WITH ME, 

JOHN SIMSON 

(or Simpson). The clergyman of the parish, after 
consultation with his elders, raised a legal question for 
the removal of the obnoxious tombstone, but before 
the matter was decided ho himself died. It was sug- 
gested to the parson who succeeded, to revive the issue 
which his predecessor had commenced, but he demurred 
to this, and being asked for his grounds of objection, 
4 Well,’ said he, 4 it is quite clear to me that the deceased 
was n&t very particular during life in his associates, and 
I should recommend our letting him alone in death to 
rest quietly in his grave.’ 
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142. A Grumbling Widow Cured . 

A friend of mine used to relate an instance of a lucky 
expedient he adopted to cure a perverse, obstinate, 
discontented, and ill-tempered ward, for whom he had 
been appointed trustee on the death of the best and 
most indulgent of husbands. He and others had ob- 
served that their deceased friend’s mucous membrane 
had been for years out of order : this they attributed 
to the constant worry and irritation to which he was 
exposed in the home circle. He at last died, and the 
only act of unkindness, said my friend, 6 1 ever ex- 
perienced at the hand of the deceased was when he 
took up his pen and signed his name appointing me 
under his will his acting executor, thus involving me 
in the guardianship and protection of his widow. Un- 
fortunately, there was no family. My late poor friend’ 
— he proceeded to tell me — 4 was somewhat of a wag ; 
and, therefore, instead of leaving me a ring or some 
slight memento, he devised to me a living legacy, so 
that I who had gone through years of uninterrupted 
happiness at home should not be allowed to pass to my 
rest without a taste — and it proved a very bitter one — 
of that experience he had acquired in wedlock. If 
there was a woman under her bereavement who should 
have been comfortable and happy, it was this person. 
Her home was charming, even luxurious. She had a 
circle of friends anxious to be kind to her — if not on 
her own merits, at least on those of the husband %hom 
she had lost. She had the expenditure of a jointure of 
3?oeoi. a-year ; but nothing pleased her. One day it 
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would be that her coachman had neglected to remind 
her of a call she should have made during the drive of 
the previous afternoon, although she had told him 
particularly to attend to this. As a matter of course, 
the executor must look into the grievous act of omis- 
sion forthwith, and advise whether the coachman should 
not be at once discharged. At another time the 
gardener had neglected some little hot-house arrange- 
ment, a matter which, as involving the question of 
heat, it may be conceived with her took precedence of 
all other complaints. Then, so as to keep her pulse as 
near to fever point as possible, and prevent the previous 
growling fit to subside, some answer that her maid had 
given her was deemed insolent, and she conceived that 
the duties of an executor compelled him to demand an 
apology from the bed-chamber offender, or mistress of 
the robes. 

The old man-servant of her late husband was the only 
person below stairs whom she feared. She had made 
the trial once to put him down, but only once, for he 
showered upon her such a torrent of family reminiscences 
that she thought it wiser, with one whose memory was 
so clear and retentive, to let him alone for the future. 

The woman could not exist without having a weekly 
grievance to report to her husband’s executor. On one 
occasion there was a little difficulty between the joint 
and" the cook, and the executor was summoned next 
forenoon. He had the head of the culinary department 
unde? examination for some minutes in the drawing- 
room, and was on the point of declaring, in the presence 
and hearing of mistress and cook, that he considered 
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tlie charge, in parliamentary language, against the 
accused 4 both frivolous and vexatious,’ but the former, 
who was extremely astute, saw that a hostile decision 
was coming, and desired cook to withdraw. My friend, 
in telling his story, said, 4 1 now found my own mucous 
membrane and digestive powers rapidly succumbing 
under my executorial . annoyances. I had sacrificed 
much valuable time for this woman, and my patience 
had now reached the last stage of exhaustion. During 
the poor cook’s cool and calm explanation, my blood 
had been simmering, but was now rapidly approaching 
the boiling point ; my interesting ward observed this, 
and just at the moment my vessel of wrath and indig- 
nation was going to flow over, bethought herself she 
would adopt with mo without a moment’s delay the 
soothing system : 44 My dear sir, you see exactly how I 
am treated by my servants; what would you recommend 
me to do ? ” I instantly rose from my seat, seized my' 
hat, gave her a look which she never forgot. “Do, 
madam,” I exclaimed, “why, die, or I must and left 
her to her own meditations, with the word die echoing 
in her ears and throughout her corridor.’ The follow- 
ing week my friend discovered that his own domestics 
had been talking to his wife of the great reform that 
had taken place in the widow’s household. 4 Vathever, 

ma’am, as hour master been a doing vith Mrg. , 

has er servants his now so a^py ? They says, ma’am, 
master as made or turn hover a new leaf. Yat a von- 

# A 

derful leaf, ma’am', hit must a been ! 9 
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143. 4 AW, my dear Duke’ 

When residing in one of the metropolitan counties, 
before railways existed, or even the first Reform Bill 
had passed, the passengers of our four-horse stage-coach 
had frequently, as a fellow traveller, a London alderman 
and ex-Lord Mayor, who was one of the Members of 
Parliament for the City. One daily traveller, a joyous- 
hearted man and fond of a joke, if he found any new 
faces to amuse, could never resist throwing out his hook 
for the alderman, who at once rose to it. A year or 
two previous to this, as Lord Mayor, he had been 
connected with the extensive City improvements, com- 
menced soon after the erection of new London Bridge, 
in winch, as is well known, the Duke of Wellington 
took a great interest, occasionally riding on horseback 
into the City as early as six o’clock in the morning to 
inspect their progress. The alderman was a very good- 
looking, gentlemanly man, with much bonhomnw 
superadded to great volubility, with this peculiarity, 
that once Lord Mayor always Lord Mayor ; for to the 
stranger who met him for the first time, and whose 
fortune or fate it was to have a two hours’ stage-coach 
drive with him, he was chief magistrate of London in 
preesenti , and once touch on the City improvements 
you had him instantly, within thei walls of Apsley House, 
in familiar tete-a-tete with the Great Duke, and himself 
Lord Mayor. If the City architects had suggested any 
alteration, iny Lord Mayor, or m*y ex-Lord Mayor, 
deemed it incumbent upon himself to communicate in 
person the fact to the Duke as Premier, or as Governor 
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of the Tower. The interviews, as described for the en- 
lightenment of the outside or inside passengers of the 
coach in question, as the cas6 might be, and in accord- 
ance with the state of the weather, consisted chiefly of 
emphatic expressions, such as, c Now, my dear Duke, I 
do assure your Grace,’ &c.; to which the noble Duke was 
made to reply, 6 Now, my Lord Mayor, I have such con- 
fidence in your sound judgment in regard to the city 
improvements, and my time at present is so fully occu- 
pied, that I leave everything in your hands.’ 4 All this 
(as the alderman felicitously expressed himself) was, of 
course, extremely flattering and gratifying to me, 
coining, as it did, from such a man as the Duke of 
Wellington.’ A good deal more on the same exalted 
topic followed, as may be supposed. 

Another weakness of the alderman was to have his 
name ventilated at this time as the intended purchaser 
of a large estate in the County of Kent, then in the 
market. The alderman’s dimensions as a millionaire, 
be it observed, were in an inverse ratio to his own 
estimate of his personal qualifications as a senator and 
high city functionary. A county newspaper had an- 
nounced that Mr. Alderman had spent a couple 

of days in minutely examining the splendid estate of 
Somerhill, and it was currently reported that negotia- 
tions had already proceeded so far that they, as jour- 
nalists, might almost announce authoritatively that the 
purchase was on the «ve of colnpletion. A copy of the 
county journal tufli reached our facetious friend, the 
passenger to and fro by the stage coach, and a cruel 
suripise was floated that it had been posted, though not 
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addressed, by the alderman. * Ah, Alderman , how 

sly you have been ! but everything oozes out where 
great men are concerned. Still, I do think you might 
have taken us into your confidence, instead of leaving 
us to find out that you had purchased that magnificent 
estate. Far from kind, Mr. Alderman, and, I tell you 
frankly, I feel your want of ingenuousness extremely. 5 
6 I assure you, my good sir, the negotiations are all at 
an end — I could not entertain the timber question for a 
moment. Only think of their valuing the timber on 
the property at 25,000^.’ 6 Ah, then, 5 said his friend, 

‘ as the matter is generally spoken of in the city and 
elsewhere, may I consider myself authorised to say that 
you split on the timber ? 5 4 Entirely, for, had this 

outrageously high valuation not been put on the 
timber, I had seriously considered the question of 
making, myself a land-owner in Kent. 5 c Alderman, 
I now understand you perfectly. Your bankers won’t 
be sorry to hear that your proposed large investment in 
land is at an end, for you would have drawn your 
. balance pretty close. It is not all of us, alderman, who 
can command i8o,oooi., with or without timber. 5 

It was a lucky matter for the alderman’s coach 
companions that a great capitalist actually became the 
purchaser of the estate and the timber upon it ; for, so 
long as it remained unsold, unless there was something 
important to discuss politically — and we had no London 
morning papers so early in those days — the invariable 
question cropped up, 4 How fares it, alderman, with the 
Somerhill Estate ? 5 Which was usually followed by a 
Scotchman who travelled daily by this coach quietly 
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remarking to bis fellow-passengers, ‘What a pair 
bletke?dng silly crettur this alderman is, not to see that 
we make a laughing-stock of him.’ 

In closing these remarks on this London city magnate, 
I may mention another little instance of his vanity, 
which I also witnessed. The Lord Mayor de facto was 
entertaining some Members of the Cabinet in the 
Mansion House, at which I was present. The evening 
closed with one of London’s densest fogs. The time 
had arrived for the party to break up, and, accidentally 
meeting tlio alderman in the drawing-room, some one 
said he feared his (the alderman’s) coachman would find 
it impossible to take him into the country that night. 
4 Oil, dear, quite impossible ; I remain at the Mansion 
House ; in fact, the state bed lias been ordered.’ We 
had never heard of the 6 state bed ;’ but the alderman 
was communicative, and informed us c that there was 
a state bed in the Mansion House, which was occupied 
only by a member of the Royal Family or of the Court 
of Aldermen.’ 

144. Were you ever at a Lap-Dog Soiree ? 

I was lately asked the above question. 6 A lap-dog 
soiree /’ I exclaimed. 4 1 do not wonder at your surprise,’ 
said the lady; ‘ I went to one, but shall never go to a 
second.’ I begged her to describe it. It would appear 
that a rich old bachelor at Brighton, where my friend 
had been staying, wrote to her, inviting her to come to 
his lap-dog soiree, and bring her dear little Bella, 
niakfng her look very smart. In accordance with the 

£ E 2 
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request, Bella was festooned all over, in addition to an 
ornamental cord. That the interesting little darlings 
might get home early, the hour fixed was five, when 
carriages and little dogs, to the number of about thirty, 
inclusive, reached the door of the entertainer. On 
entering the drawing-room, it became manifest to my 
friend that the controlling power was deficient, as 
violent altercations sprang up on all sides of the 
room, whether from fits of jealousy, or from what cause, 
was never clearly ascertained, but a general fight soon 
ensued, at the very moment the alarmed ladies were 
preparing to withdraw themselves and their pets, and 
the combatants were separated only by a strong force 
of footmen entering, but not until wounds had been 
inflicted, many so serious as in some cases to require 
weeks to heal. 

My friend’s interesting little creature, possessing, un- 
fortunately, great personal beauty, and whose sex, one 
might have anticipated, would have protected her, was 
.cruelly mawled, and her mistress’ own feelings deeply 
lacerated ; otherwise, as the mildest and most gentle of 
women — ‘ one who loses all sense of self in the senti- 
ment of kindness, tenderness, and devotion to another ’ 
— she never would have been betrayed into using 
such strong language towards the host of the enter- 
tainment as the following : ‘ What a fool a‘ man must 
be to give a lap-dog some' 
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145. How a West-end Party can be Managed . 

I heard a humorous English country clergyman make 
a large party laugh very heartily, by describing his own 
and his wife's astonishment, as a young couple, at their 
first peep into London society. They had come up to 
town to pass a few weeks during the gay season, and 
calling upon the Countess of , one of their parish- 

ioners, her ladyship said she was glad to see them, as 
she had a nice party for them the following Friday, and, 

going to her secretaire, filled up a card for Mrs. ’s 

assembly. As a quiet couple from the provinces, they 
found themselves on the night in question amidst la 
creme do la creme of the West-end, and in a mighty 
crush. In the course of the evening they were next to 
a lady whose amiable countenance gave encouragement 
to address her. 4 Pray, madam, could you point out to 

us Mrs. ? ’ 6 Oh, I am Mrs. ’ (the lady 

giving the party). 6 1 beg pardon, madam, as we arc 
comparatively speaking strangers in London ; and it was 

through the kindness of the Countess of that We * 

had the honour of receiving your invitation.’ Finding 
that the hostess was apparently glad to talk to my wife, 
and myself, and being anxious to have some of the 
lions and lionesses pointed out, I asked her which wa# 
the Russian ambassador ? 4 Really, I cannot tell you, 
as I fear I know very few ryore in the room than you 
do, for my very, dear and kind friend the Countess 
undertook the charge of the whole affair, and I did 
not, at her request, issue a singfe-' invitation.’ 
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146. A Bet on a Sermon . 

Admiral told me he once heard in the church- 

yard of his county parish, within ten minutes of the 
service commencing, a parishioner betting with the 
parish clerk a pot of beer that he knew what the 
sermon would be. 6 111 bet you a pot of beer you 
don’t.’ 4 Veil, hit vill be the “sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal” sermon ; hi thinks this his jist habout the times 
o’ year hit comes round.’ The bet being made, the 
clerk hurried off to the parson to ask him what his 
sermon was to be. ‘Why do you ask such a question?’ 

4 ’Cause, sir, as betted me a pot of beer that it is 

the “sounding brass and tinkling • cymbal ” sermon.’ 
His reverence, finding he was a party implicated in the 
bet, desired the clerk to go up to his room and bring 
down the first sermon from the top, and put this one at 
the bottom. The clerk afterwards bragged at the public 
house of the way in which he won his pot of beer. 


147. A Countryman of Mine on the Ignorance to be 
met with in England . 

A well-known London actuary used to tell a story of 
his having gone into the country on purpose to look at 
the house of his favourite poet, Dryden. Meeting a 
rural policeman, he asked him "wherp the house was. 
4 Do you mean, sir, the ouse vere the man his vot as got 
ahind vith is rent ? ’ was the intelligent answer. An- 
other anecdote of the same actuary was to the effect 
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that in passing up Regent Street he saw a vase in a 
window, or some choice article of vertu, that attracted 
his attention, and went into the shop to express his 
admiration of it. In the course of his observations he 
exclaimed, 6 How much Benvenuto CJcllini would have 
enjoyed this.’ ‘Well, sir, if you will tell the gentle- 
man to call, I shall be happy to show it to him.’ 

A Scotchman who was present, and who never changed 
a feature, or manifested anything in the least approach- 
ing a smile, said, 4 Weel, gentlemen, I donrit at all object 
to the anecdotes themselves, but I beg to say that such 
a thing could not have happened in Scotland ; naething 
o’ the sort; and it is onnhj anither instance — and I hae 
met iv t mony o’ late — o’ the feavfu ? ignorance that 
prevails in England. But at the same time I am ready 
to admit — and I do it with extreme reluctance — that the 
Scotch character fa's aff sadly in England. I recollect 
I was forcibly struck with this some years ago. I had 
come to London for a few weeks, and had been engaged 
one Saturday forenoon in the cedy , and after I had got 
through met business I got into an omnibus at the 
Mansion House to carry me to Ball Mall. I found 
myself sitting niest to ane o’ your big merchants, a 
Scotchman. I had known him for years, not intimately, 
but still iveel eneuch to shake hands and get into 
general conversation. After this, I couldna exactly 
mak oot what he was havering and jabbering to me 
aboot his carriage. At last I discovered what he meant, 
which was, that I was to know that he always drove into 
and out o’ the cedy in his carriage as far as Southwark 
Bridge, but his cotchman had that day made a mistake 
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and had not come for him. Weel^ then, just before we got 
to the Duke o’ Northumberland’s hoose at Charing Cross, 
he said to me, “Do you know the fare from the ceety ?” 
I was deevilish angry at this piece o’ upstart pride, and 
I answered him sgmewliat sharply, “ You should know 
the omnibus fare better than I do, a stranger in London; 
but it was saxpence when I was last here.” I wonder 
what his poor faither or Ids grandfaither , had he been 
alive, would have said had I tauld him this on getting 
back to Scotland. His grandfaither was a very wee body 
in his time, and had to look on baith (both) sides o’ a 
saxpence before he parted with it. I was tauld that this 
great London merchant, who had a country sate some 
miles from London, imitated what royalty, or the lord 
lieutenant o’ the coonty , as representing the sovereign, 
is only entitled to do, but certainly not a ceety mer- 
chant — namely, to have a flag hoisted on his arrival and 
lowered on his departure, as if the public cared a jot 
whether he had his pen ahint his lug (behind his ear) 
m t}ie ceety , or was digging up go wans (dandelion) oot 
o’ his bit o’ a park in the country. Ma (my) opinion 
is, that a man is a great fool for this sort o’ display, for 
if he has not got some o’ “the bluid o’ the Howards” 
in his veins, the hoisting the flag is sure to call up his 
antecedents, which otherwise would have been allowed 
to remain quiet.’ 
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148. A Matter of Choice. 

Amongst the numerous anecdotes of my late Lincoln* 
shire clerical friend, the Rev. W. Wright, of Brattleby, 
was the following : 

The clergyman of a mountainous district in Yorkshire, 
whose parsonage was under repair, arrived at the public 
house of the village to attend to his duties on the 
Sunday morning. The rain was descending in torrents, 
and, when the time had arrived for going into church, 
he sent the clerk to see what sort of congregation there 
was, who returned and reported that it consisted of 
Smith and Davies, the two shepherds. On hearing this 
the clergyman said, 6 You had better go and ask them 
whether they would prefer a sermon or a pot of beer.’ 
He came back immediately to inform him that they 
would much prefer the pot of beer. The pot was sent 
for and discussed accordingly; and the sermon put by 
for a 6 more convenient season.’ 

149. The late Robert Crichton Wyllie , Minister of 

Foreign Affairs to the King of the Sandtvich Islands . 

A few months before my poor brother lost his life 
on the island of Guadalcanal’, in the South Seas, he 
wrote me an interesting letter from Honolulu, and by 
the same ship sent me a piece of the rock on which 
Captain Cook, the famous navigator, was killed, in 1779. 
In this letter he mentioned having renewed his ac- 
quaintance with Mr. R. C. Wyllie, the Prime Minister, 
or J&inister of Foreign Relations, to the King of the 
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Sandwich Islands. Some of my readers may feel a 
desire to know liow Foreign Office affairs are con- 
ducted at Honolulu, and, as I possess a letter from the 
department addressed to my late brother, the following 
is a copy : 

'Department of Foreign Relations, 

* Honolulu, February 21, 1850. 

4 Sir, — By order of the King, I have the honour to 
convey to you His Majesty’s thanks, for your humanity 
in rescuing from a situation of great danger, during 
the late severe gales, on the coast of Mani, a boat 
containing seven subjects of His Majesty, of which act 
of kindness information has been received through 
His Excellency the Governor of that Island. 

4 And I am further commanded to acquaint you 
that it pleased His Majesty, in Council, this day, to 
order that no port charges whatever be levied on the 
yacht Wanderer, or any other yacht navigated for 
purposes of pleasure or service, and not for those of 
trade. 

* For myself, I have to add that it pleases me much 
to be the organ of this communication to a friend for 
whom I entertain so much personal esteem, and to 
assure you of the high respect with which I have the 
honour to be, Sir, 

4 Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) 4 R. C. Wyllie. 

4 Benjamin Boyd, Esq!, 

* The Wanderer, Royal Yacht Squadron* Honolulu Roads.’ 

As it is somewhat remarkable to meet with ohe who 
begins life as a medical man, then becomes a merefiant, 
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.subsequently a London West-end Club man, and lastly 
Minister to the King of the Sandwich Islands, had 
prepared a little sketch of my deceased friend’s career, 
but, having had handed to me an extract from one of 
our leading Scotch journals, the 4 Ayr Advertiser,’ 

I adopt it, as very much better than any data I 
possessed : 

4 An Adventurous Life . 

4 The mournful intelligence has this week reached 
us of the death of Robert Crichton Wyllie, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, &c., to the Kingof Hawaii — a gentleman 
who raised himself by his indomitable perseverance 
and talents to a high position of honour and fame. 
He was born at Hazelbank, in the parish of Dunlop, 
on October 13, 1798. He was the second son of the 
late Alexander Wyllie, Esq., of Hazelbank, and Janet 
Crichton, of Culstraw, Stewarton. Those who knew 
him in boyhood can well remember that from his 
earliest years he gave every indication of being pos- . 
scssed of talents above mediocrity. He received the 
first elements of education under the late Mr. Bryce, 
parish teacher, Dunlop, and afterwards for some time 
attended the late Dr. Barr, of Glasgow, whilst he 
taught a number of families in the district of Broadlie, 
in this parish. Thereafter, Mr. Wyllie left for 
Glasgow College, and received his medical diploma 
before he was twenty years of ago. He soon after 
left as surgeon in a vessel bound for the North Seas, 
and endured hardships and braved dangers like a true 
Scotchman. He was thrice shipwrecked, and returned 
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to Liverpool, but not to home, having left with his firm 
resolution to do so only after he had earned a fame 
worthy of his name. Through the instrumentality of 
his late teacher, Dr. Barr, who was then in Liverpool, 
he re-embarked in a vessel bound for South America, 
where for a short time lie practised as a surgeon, but 
soon turned his attention to mercantile affairs, for which, 
in tact and talent, he was in every respect adapted. 

c After a sojourn of fourteen years there, lie revisited 
his native land, and, as one of the first fruits of his 
success, built a mansion-house for his parents on the 
lands of Hazelbank. He proved truly a devoted son, 
and those who were acquainted with his aged parents 
can well remember the feelings of pride and gratitude 
they ever cherished for him till their dying day. He 
then, feeling time hanging heavily on his hands, left 
for London, and was soon again engaged in mercantile 
transactions. But, acting on an idea which seemed to 
have actuated him, lie went to the Sandwich Islands, 
where for the last twenty years he occupied an im- 
portant field of usefulness, with great benefit to the 
natives there and much honour to himself. It is graii- 
fying to find that, from the highest to the lowest in 
that land of his adoption, all are at one in testifying to 
his many virtues and recording his death as truly a 
national calamity.’ 

My late friend was brimful of Scotch anecdotes, which 
he related admirably. There was t one he scarcely ever 
avoided repeating to me when we met, be it in the 
street, the drawing-room, or the Club. He had it from 
his father, who knew ‘ daft Sandy.’ Poor Sandy ^ as a 
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half-witted creature, with an admixture of sly, humor- 
ous cunning, what we call (Scottice) an auld f arrant 
haverel , who wandered about his district, receiving food 
and shelter from one or other. He was quite harmless, 
and generally a welcome visitor, for he was famous for 
rhyming to anything that was said to him. One day 
Lord Boyd and his neighbour, Laird Crawford, saw 
Sandy coming, and Crawford said to his friend that he 
would puzzle Sandy. Lord Boyd said he would not, 
and a small bet followed. Crawford the Laird was not 
tile most moral man in the county, and daft Sandy 
knew this. As Sandy approached, Crawford put down 
his head to butt Sandy, at the same time making a noise 
as like a bull as he could — boo, boo, boo. To this 
Sandy gave an instant rejoinder : 

The worthless Crawford and Lord Boyd, 

Of grace and manners baith are void, 

Wha like twa bulls ainang the kye, 
f Ye boo at folks as they gang bye. 

It was alleged that Laird Crawford was never collo- 
quial with daft Sandy after this. 

150. An intended Scotch Breakfast at Greenwich . 

The late Mr. James Stuart, of Dunearn, Fifesliire, so 
well known in Scotland fifty years ago as a leader in 
Whig politics, but who, for the last twenty years of his 
life, resided in London, was one of the kindest and most 
hospitable of men/ On the occasion of a holiday early 
In the .parliamentary session he had invited, a party of 
Ids political and non-political friends, to meet him at 
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the Trafalgar Hotel, Greenwich, the following Friday 
morning, at ten, not to eat whitebait, but to partake of 
what he emphatically called, in his note of invitation, c a 
first-rate Scotch breakfast.’ He added that he expected 
two or three English friends to be present who were 
strangers to such an entertainment. He had written 
to the landlord to provide a 6 Scotch breakfast ’ for 
twelve at io a.m., and a dinner for the same number at 
6 p.m. We were likewise told that our Caledonian 
breakfast was to be succeeded by a comprehensive pe- 
destrian excursion over Blackhcath and Woolwich 
Common to the summit of Shooters Hill, so that we 
might do justice to our English dinner. 

The party arrived at the hour fixed, with appetites 
well attuned by a sharp March frost for the good things 
that awaited them. The landlord, Sharp by name and 
sharp by nature — in regard to punctuality at least- 
announced that breakfast was ready. Never was an 
intimation more joyously received by hungry men who 
t had been for some minutes painting in their minds the 
scene that was awaiting a realisation in the adjoin- 
ing apartment — videlicet , tea, coffee, chocolate, with 
those envied exotics in the eyes of a Londoner, fresh or 
new-laid eggs, in abundance, broiled and cold ham, 
Findon haddock, of course, possibly salmon steaks, in 
addition to that splendid garniture of a Scotch break- 
fast table, Dundee marmalade, with heather honey, 
strawberry, that queen of jams, raspberry and currant 
jelly, &c. 

What was our surprise on entering the room *to ob- 
serve a large tureen at the top and an equally largcflane 
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at the bottom of the table. Nothing else on it — not 
even a tea-cup visible. The giver of the breakfast was 
almost speechless, his famished guests appalled; but 
they were much too hungry and prudent to allow their 
indignant host’s orders to remove the obnoxious tureens 
to take effect — a slight inspection having convinced us 
that they were tenanted with excellent mutton broth 
of a most substantial character — the crowded nuggets 
afloat of well-cooked meat attracting peculiar attention. 

The landlord .was called upon by our excited enter- 
tainer* for an explanation ; he stated that, never having 
before prepared a Scotch breakfast, he had consulted a 
friend, who told him that if they were Scotch gentlemen 
the correct dish was broth. This explanation, if possi- 
ble, rather added to the excitement of our friend. An 
order, and a very peremptory one, was now given for 
tea, coffee, with et cetcras ; but before they arrived, the 
contents of both tureens had disappeared — an operation 
in which our English colleagues ably assisted. Our 
inability to do more in the way of breakfast now be- 
came manifest. 

We proceeded on our walk, and whenever our atten- 
tion was for a time withdrawn from tire sylvan attrac- 
tions of Greenwich Park, or from settling the question 
nf the rival claims of Blackheath and Woolwich in the 
matter of landscape, we had to listen to a violent an- 
athema hurled by our host against the unfortunate 
landlord of the Trafalgar. 

Our English friends assured him they had never 
breakfasted more satisfactorily, and one of the party 
declared to us that he had heard one of the waiters say 
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quietly at the side table : 6 Vat vonderful happetites 

these Scotch gents as, hand so hearly hin the day, too.’ 

We endeavoured to calm our friend by suggesting 
that his well-meant attempt at a Scotch breakfast at 
Greenwich should now be looked upon as a tiling of the 
past, but, as his English visitors had still to be indoc- 
trinated in its mysteries, we should hold ourselves dis- 
engaged for another morning, when, should lvis instruc- 
tions be clearly defined — which, in justice to the land- 
lord, we pronounced to have been extremely vague — 
we had no misgivings that a very excellent breakfast 
de more Seottorum might be produced at the Trafalgar. 

151. Please, Sir , will you kindly give me a little Salt ! 

Talking of a Scotch breakfast — or an attempted one 
• — at Greenwich reminds me of an anecdote the late 
]\Ir. Coates used to tell. He had, he said, never known 
a request so ably or so judiciously put, inasmuch as it 
was complied with four-fold. A boy, on a hot summer 
morning, was passing down St. James’s Street, or along 
Pall Mall, when he observed two gentlemen agreeably 
occupied at breakfast at their Club window, which was 
open. Adopting as rapidly as possible a supplicatory 
attitude and tone, he addressed one of the gentlemen 
thus : 4 Please, sir, will you kindly give me a little 

salt ? ’ 4 A little salt, boy ; what do you want with a 

little salt ? ’ 4 Oh, sir, please do ; for, if you give me a 

little salt, perhaps this gentleman will give me an egg.’ 
Not only was an egg forthcoming and salt, but a good- 
sized cup of coffee, in addition to a muffin. 
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Another of Mr. Coates’s anecdotes, which he liked to 
address to me as a Scotchman, was the difference be- 
tween the London-Irish bootmaker and the London- 
Scotch bootmaker. An Irish gentleman entered the 
shop of a countryman of his own in the West-end, 
and was measured for a pair of boots. A few days 
afterwards he came to try them on, but was highly 
displeased with them, and called upon the Hibernian 
bootmaker to explain. 6 Bedad , soi\ it is mighty aisey 
to explain. You’ve got, sor, a large foot, and a very 
clomsy foot into the bargain.’ After this plain matter- 
of-fact statement and the explosion that followed, the 
offended gentleman, indignantly rejecting the boots, 
sought solace and relief at a Scotch bootmaker’s close 
by, and, while his measure was being taken, he explained 
to the more cautious spoken Scot how the impudent 
fellow, whose shop he had just left, had served him and 
at the same time insulted him very grossly by telling him 
that lie had a large foot and a very clumsy foot. 4 Weel , 
sir,’ said the Scotchman, who was taking his measure 
with much care, ‘ 1 will not say that you have ait f ter a 
large fat or a very clumsy fut 9 but I will say this, that 
it will tak a dale of leather to cover it.’ The story of 
6 Please, sir, kindly give me a little salt,’ reminds me 
of the story of a gentleman being politely asked, when 
driving on the high road, by a respectable looking man, 
if he would have the kindness to give a lift to his great 
coat to the next town : he told^im he had no objection, 
on which the pedestrian stepped up in all speed into 
the carriage and took his seat. ‘ Why, sir, you asked 
ftie jre take your great coat ? 5 ‘Yes, sir, I did ; but I 

J F 
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am inside my great coat, and I know, sir, you are much 
too polite to separate us.’ 

152. Lord Stoivell and Dr. Johnson . 

Lord Stowell, it is said, felt much hurt that John 
Wilson Croker had not consulted him while writing 
the 6 Life of Johnson/ as he was the only surviving 
public man who had really known the Doctor, and 
could have furnished many most interesting anecdotes 
of the celebrated lexicographer, which, unfortunately, 
went to the tomb with the great judge of the Court of 
Admiralty. 

Lord Stowell, then William Scott, of University 
College, Oxford, entertained Johnson. In those days 
the dinner was at 2 ; the party sat till 5, after having 
imbibed a fair quantity of port, eight years in bottle, 
and fruity. This was the port the Brothers Scott liked ; 
and it is said that it was supplied by their relative 
Mr. Surtees, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The party ad- 
journed to tne College garden, and Johnson observed 
Scott pitching snails which had come out after rain 
on the walks into his neighbour’s garden. ‘Hallo, 
Scott,’ exclaimed Johnson, 4 do unto thy neighbour 
as you would be done by.’ ‘But, my dear Doctor,’ 
said Scott, J he is a Dissenter.’ ‘ A Dissenter,’ ejacu- 
lated Johnson ; ‘then pitch away.’ 

Lord Stowell used to refer with a smile to Dr. 
Johnson and his promising pupil, "Sir John Ladd, the 
future four-in-hand celebrity, to whom he was for a 
time private tutor. The young baronet, whej^ he 
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readied his majority, succeeded to an unencumbered 
property of 40,000?. a year and 100,000?. in cash. One 
day a friend asked Dr. Johnson how his pupil got on. 

4 Why, sir, he is as wild as the wind, as light as a 
feather, and does not know that twenty shillings are 
equal to a pound.’ 

The youthful baronet went to Oxford, and was 
shown a set of rooms that had been prepared for him. 

4 What, are these to be my rooms ? ’ 4 Yes, sir ; nothing 

better in the College.’ 4 Nothing better?’ 4 No, sir.’ 

4 Then,’ turning to his servant, 4 order four posters, as 
I shall return to London forthwith ; ’ and here ended 
Sir John Ladd’s University career. He frequently 
became the associate of royalty, living a good deal at 
Oatlands with the Duke of York, and ultimately 
became a pensionary of the Regent. He is said to have 
been in the days of his adversity a successful negotiator 
in making up marriages, drawing a commission for his 
services. With this calling he united that of touter 
for fashionable coach-builders, who paid him hand- 
somely for any orders he procured. My reverend 
friend, to whom I am indebted for these anecdotes of 
Lord Stowell, Doctor Johnson, and Sir John Ladd, 
recollected, as a young man, the charioteer Baronet 
visiting his father from the Duke of York’s, at Oatlands, 
and on each occasion his great desire seemed to be to 
induce his worthy parent, the rector of his parish and 
lord of the neighbouring manor, to drive with him. 

He at last succeeded, and from the moment the worthy 

* 

diving mounted and occupied the box seat of the drag 
L^ld’s ambition appeared to be to dart into every kind 

T f 2 
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of danger, and court, if possible, an upset. I think I 
understood my reverend friend to say that he at last 
secured a 4 spill,’ but nothing serious was the result — - 
quite enough, however, to make his father resolve for 
the future to abstain from entrusting himself to the 
coachmanship of Sir John Ladd. 

William Scott and John Scott — the future Lord 
Stowell and Earl of Eldon — were much attached to 
each other, and in early life always devoted at least 
one day in each year to a lark together in the country. 
On one occasion they had dropped upon a country inn 
where, to their excessive delight and satisfaction, the 
port wine was excellent — in fact, first-rate. This 
attraction soon determined the learned brothers to 
cast anchor, dine, and pass the night. Next day — we 
must assume it was the evening — they found them- 
selves charged for eight bottles of port. Lord Stowell 
used to say, 4 Whether we drank them I can’t exactly 
say ; but we paid for them.’ 

An aged friend of mine told me within the last 
few months that he had been dining, as a young man, 
at the Pitt Club, the late Lord Harrowby in the chair, 
and that as the party were breaking up he found Lord 
Eldon, after his usual potation of port, at the top of 
the staircase, looking anxiously down it, evidently 
weighing in his legal mind the question of descent, at 
the same time measuring it by the eye ! 6 My Lord 
Chancellor,’ said my friend, 4 can I be of any assis- 
tance to your lordship ? ’ 4 Of the greatest, at this 
moment,’ seizing my friend by the arm. It was 
now, comparatively speaking, a facilis descensus , a^d 
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the keeper of the King's conscience was safely seated 
in his carriage. 

My friend who had acted as the Lord Chancellor’s 
prop mentioned another anecdote. Lord Stowell had 
told his brother that he had made a certain purchase 
which he had been some time contemplating, and that 
ho was to pay the money into So-and-so’s credit at his 
banker’s that day. 6 Don’t make the payment to-day, 
William.’ 4 But I must, John.’ 6 Oblige me by not mak- 
ing it to-day.’ The fact was, the Lord Chancellor had 
that day signed a fiat of bankruptcy against the firm. 


153. The Buono Mano . 

When I was in Italy, a quarter of a century back, it 
used to be alleged that, pay an Italian post-boy as .libe- 
rally as you liked, he would still ask you for a 6 buono 
mano.’ 

An English nobleman, who was travelling with Lis 
family, resolved to test this statement. Accordingly, 
the postiglione , at the end of the post or day’s journey, 
was desired to wait upon his lordship, who gave him 
double what he was entitled to. The recipient made 
his bow, returned thanks and retired ; but just as he had 
reached the door he turned round, and attiring his 
countenance in that beseeching expression of which the 
Italians are adepts, exclaimed , c Oh, signore, buono mano. 

The Irish Dublin carman is said to belong to the 
Italian school in this respe«t. The peculiarity came on 
the*fapis at a dinner party at Morrison’s Hotel in 
WiVlin, when one of the party present defended Paddy 
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from what he considered an unjust imputation — a mem- 
ber of a hard-working, facetious, and obliging branch of 
the community — and, in support of his opinion, offered 
to bet his friends 10I. that he would drive from their 
hotel to the Rotunda at the top of Sackville Street and 
back without any such importunity, one of the party 
to accompany him as a guarantee that nothing ex curia 
was said to Paddy en route . Accordingly, an outside 
car was sent for, and started for the Rotunda, the rest 
of the party awaiting its return outside the hotel. 
Paddy set down his two passengers and was presented 
with three half-crowns, being more than three times 
his fare. He turned them over in his hand and then 
said, 6 Och, yer honour, can’t you jist make it the note 
half sovereign ? ’ 

154. Whist. 

I was rather interested, last summer, while looking 
over the hand of a septuagenarian friend of mine, a 
member of the Portland (since deceased), and one of 
our most excellent whist players, in listening to the 
advice which from time to time he offered a young man 
who was his partner, and who over-rated his ability as 
a whist player. My friend had evidently formed a very 
different estimate of his knowledge of the game, and 
consequently was led to tender him some useful hints : 
6 Never, if you take my advice, go beyond ten shilling 
points, and at this rate you may Iosq, 14 i. in an hour ; 
for, through a long course of whist playing, I made it 
a rule, as far as I could adjust it, to rise when l«had 
lost this sum. Moreover, I was satisfied, under suWt 
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circumstances, with an hour at the game. By adhering 
to this as closely as I could manage to do, and having 
at the same time the satisfaction of sitting down at my 
Club with some of the best players in London, my losses 
have never averaged more than bol . to 70Z. in any one 
season, nor have my gains been different. Another 
rule I acted upon was this — and I should recom- 
mend it for your adoption — that, if I lost 14Z. at the 
beginning of the week, no inducement would make me 
play until the following Monday. In this way, I can 
confidently assert that no man in a long life has enjoyed 
greater pleasure in his rubber than I have.’ He men- 
tioned that one season he had accompanied a young 
friend to Wiesbaden, and afterwards to Baden-Baden, 
who had a penchant for play. 4 1 said to him, “ Will you 
take my advice?” He said he would. “Well, then, 
if you do so, you may make money ; at all events, you 
won’t ruin yourself. Never risk more than two pounds 
or fifty francs in one night ; when that is gone, you go 
home to your hotel.” ’ 

Turning to me — I had a book in my hand with 
rather small print — 4 You require advice, also, which I 
heard the late Sir Henry Halford give: “If you wish to 
preserve your eyes, never read by candlelight anything 
smaller than the ace of clubs.”’ 


155. Sydney Smith and the Bishop of London 
( 2 )r. Blomfield ). 

It *was always suspected that a sly passage of arms 
Vits constantly going on between the Canon and his 
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diocesan. His lordship being asked by one of his clergy 
connected with St Paul’s for leave of absence for a few 
months on urgent private business, the Bishop said, 4 1 
have no objection whatever, provided Sydney Smith 
will allow me.’ 

The Bishop had accepted an invitation to dinner at a 
house where Sydney Smith was also to be present. The 
non-arrival of his lordship delayed the dinner, when at 
last a note reached the host to say that the Bishop, 
as he was entering London House, had been bitten by 
a dog, so that he must be excused. The note was read 
to the assembled guests, when the Dean remarked that 
he should much like to hear the dog’s account of the 
affair. 

When the question of putting down wooden pavement 
around St. Paul’s was first mooted, the Bishop summoned 
the authorities of the Cathedral to meet him. Sydney 
Smith arrived early, but when some little impatience 
was expressed at the non-arrival of the prelate and 
other dignitaries, the witty Dean remarked that, as the 
question of blockheads had to be discussed, they had no 
other course left them than to wait. 

The late Lord Lansdowne used to declare that Sydney 
Smith was essential to his existence ; but whether the 
reverend Canon stood in a similar important relation to 
his diocesan, I am not informed. 

t 

156. Parliamentary Corruption. 

The following anecdote should be told only «a/ter 
the close of a general election, not before ; but, as 
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hope shortly to enter the millenium of purity in such 
matters, my relating it will now be innocuous : 

The late Mr. , the eminent solicitor, contended, 

speaking of parliamentary corruption, that nothing was 
easier to carry out, if common prudence were only ob- 
served. He described a case where he was profession- 
ally employed to administer a solatium of 2,000 1 . to 
an important election agent. He was desired to be 
looking in at a print-shop window in the Strand pre- 
cisely at twelve o’clock, when a party behind would tap 
him on the shoulder, and repeat a line of Shakespeare ; 
that at five minutes past twelve he would receive 
another tap, and have a second line from the same 
illustrious author repeated in his ear ; that a farther 
interval of five minutes would ensue — his watch to be 
consulted — when the immortal Shakespeare, already 
made a particeps criminis, was again to Ire a subsidiary 
— ‘to what vile uses do we come at last’ — and a third line 
from his divine page administered with the indis- 
pensable tap on the shoulder. ‘ Then to some foub 
corrupting hand, their craving lusts with fatal bounty 
feed, they fall a willing, undefended prize.’ 

After this, the learned gentleman handed from his 
pocket to his poetical but mythical friend behind a 
packet containing the bank notes. When the disputed 
election came to be investigated before a parliamentary 
committee, he was able to syear that the person pro- 
duced was one whgm he had never seen in his life. 
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157. A Channel of Promotion open to Question. 

• 

My father used to joke an excellent and religious 
woman, my grandaunt, for the manner in which she 
obtained a step of well-merited promotion in the Navy 
for a brave young officer who shortly afterwards mar- 
ried her niece. 

The lieutenant had come to London to pass a few 
weeks, after years of varied and most distinguished 
service afloat. On the Saturday she said to the lieu- 
tenant, 4 You must not go to Windsor to-morrow, 
as you intended, but accompany us to church, as we 
have a friend to whom we give a seat in our pew, who 
generally lunches with us afterwards, and whom we 
particularly wish you should know.’ 

The visit to Windsor Castle was postponed, and 
Lieutenant Pringle Stoddart, K.N., went to church with 
his friends. After service he had given his arm to my 
mother, and was walking close behind my two relatives 
and their friend, when he was called to the front, and, 
to his enormous surprise, was introduced to Lord Bar- 
ham, the First Lord of the Admiralty, who succeeded the 
first Viscount Melville in 1805. 4 The better day the 

better deed,’ for the First Lord after lunch desired the 
lieutenant to come to him next day at the Admiralty, 
and a commander’s commission followed in due course. 

It has often puzzled m^ why the cheap honpurs of 
the Crown are scattered with so sparing a hand to the 
brave men of the two gallant professions. 

As Admiral Pringle Stoddart, who was as modest as 
he was brave, has been dead for more than twenty yea$s, 
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I quote him as an instance, and I say it is inexplicable 
to me that such a man, after so brilliant a career, should 
pass away without the C.B. even attaching to his name. 

He was, no doubt, but one of many other brave men 
similarly overlooked, but few can boast of seeing so 
much service as Stoddart. 

It may appear somewhat inconsistent and singular 
that my worthy relation did not apprise her dear young 
friend Pringle Stoddart, in whom she took so deep an 
interest, that he was to meet in her pew at church the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. Her explanation on this 
point when I first heard the circumstance was quite 
conclusive — that she acted for the best — although she 
may have laid herself open to the charge my father 
brought against her of something bordering on spiritual 
jobbery. The reason she assigned for her reticence 
was this, that the young sailor, who, although he had 
6 dared the battle and the breeze ’ for years, and had 
spilt his blood on more occasions than one, was of so 
diffident and retiring a disposition, that, had she pre*^ 
pared him for sitting alongside the great official who 
then presided at the Admiralty, one of two things must 
have resulted — either that he would have carried out 
his first intention of spending the day at Windsor, or 
have had his mind so distracted, never having been 
before in proximity to the man who stood at the helm 
of naval affairs in Whitehall, that one of the famous 
Dr. Newton’s evangelical discourses would have been 
entirely lost upon him. 

ThoSe of my readers who may read the subjoined 
must agree with me that Rear-Admiral Pringle 
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Stoddart should not have passed to the tomb undecor- 
ated by his sovereign. 1 


158. A Son of Mars taking Office . 

This explanation reminds me of a case somewhat 
analogous, where a son of Mars, not of Neptune, showed 
great perturbation of mind, although he had twice shed 
his blood on the battle-field. A public establishment 
in the City of London winch had just been formed, and 
has since attained a position of great eminence, required 
a secretary, and my ex-military friend, who had retired 

1 Pringle Stoddart entered the Navy in 1783, and the same year was 
in Sir Edward Hughes’s action with Admiral de Suffrein. As a lieu- 
tenant in the. Russian Navy— a servico in which British officers were at 
that period allowed to enter — he was present, in 1788-9. in two actions 
with the Turkish fleet, and in a desperate battle, fought July 9, 1790, 
between the Russians and Swedes. On the first and last occasions, 
Stoddart was wounded. On returning to the British Navy, ^ after a 
variety of service, lie next joined the ‘Valiant/ ono of Lord Howes 
fleet, in the action of Juno 1, 1794. Ho also shared in Lord Bridport’s 
Rencontre with the French fleet in 1795. In the ‘ Tremendous ’ he wit- 
nessed the capture of tho Dutch squadron in Saldanha Bay, August 17i 
1796. In the ‘ Trusty’ ho accompanied the expedition to the Helder in 
1799 ; and in the ‘Kent’ assisted in 1801 in expelling tho French from 
Egypt, where ho receivod the ‘ most unequivocal praise of Sir Ralph 
Abercroraby’ for his exertions while serving with the Army on the 
memorable 8th of March, and was highly commended by Sir Sidney 
Smith for hi® zealous and gallant conduct in the battles of the 15th and 
21st. In acknowledgment of his efforts during the campaign he was 
presented with a gold medal by the Turkish Government. As a com- 
mander in the ‘Cruizer’ he topk on January 6 and 26, 1807, 
Jena’ and ‘Le Brave/ privateers of sixteen guns each. He was in the 
attack upon Copenhagen, and received the prafse of Admiral Gambier 
for the bravery and energy he displayed in a long and heavy contest 
with a powerful flotilla. He subsequently distinguished hims«if # on tho 
coast of Norway in the capture of two Danish privateers, &c. Up vaS 
advanced to his flag rank in 184L 
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from the Army, having, in early life, been brought up 
in one of our great similar Scotch establishments, had 
his name and qualifications submitted by my brother to 
his co-directors. His testimonials being approved, he 
had merely to go through the simple form of being in- 
troduced to the directors. That day, at twelve o’clock, 
he was to meet them for the first time in their board- 
room. My brother had taken him there some half-hour 
previously, to show him where he would sit. It seemed 
that the twelve empty chairs frightened the embryo 
secretary as much as 6 when spirits walk, and ghosts 
break up their graves,’ * for, at twelve o’clock, to my 
brother’s utter dismay, no secretary appeared to be 
presented to the Court of Directors. 

Their newly appointed official entered no appearance 
that day. My brother was puzzled beyond measure, so 
was I. Hours rolled on, and the dinner hour came. 
No Prime Minister had ever defended a colleague who 
got hibciself into a mess more earnestly than my brother 
did the new secretary. However, the bottom of the* 
Thames was not required to be dragged, nor Shooters 
Hill to be searched, for the absentee, whose disappear- 
ance had caused so much anxiety, as he was again 
present in the flesh at our dinner table. 

My brother, addressing him seriously, asked him 
what it all meant. 6 Well,’ he said, to* be perfectly 
candid, when I saw those formidable chairs in the 
board room, and reflected that each was to be occupied 
by a director, who would all fire a shot into me, I knew 
I could, not stand it.’ * Then,’ said my brother, 1 why 
did you not tell me this ? ’ 4 1 did not like to do so.’ 
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4 What became of you, as we searched and inquired far 
and near for you ?’ 4 Well, I walked right away into 

the country, knowing that I could explain matters to 
you.’ 4 What part of the country ? ’ 4 The place I got 

into was Hackney Kirkyard, and I spent the day 
reading the inscriptions on the tombstones.’ 4 Well,’ 
said my brother, 4 1 thought you were entombed some- 
where ; but surely you did not gain your spurs as a 
Knight of the Tower and Sword of Portugal and of 
San Fernando of Spain (both of which he was) by 
seeking refuge m a churchyard when you were wanted ? ’ 

We had a hearty laugh, and next day lie commenced 
his secretariat duties without any formal introduction 
to the directors or to their chairs, and very efficiently 
discharged those duties for the next twenty years. 

159. St. Petersburg. 

As a school-boy I had read 4 The Travels of Dr. Clarke,’ 
•who declares that 4 the united magnificence of all the 
cities of Europe can but equal St. Petersburg.’ I never 
forgot this passage in his works, for I immediately set 
down in my memoria technica 4 City of the Czar,’ and 
said to myself, D.V., I must see the modern and ancient 
capitals of the Russian Empire. 

The first thing that puzzles one in going up the 
Neva by steamboat from Cronstadt is, why Peter the 
Great founded his city on a low, marshy island ; and, as 
I knew that this most remarkable man in all he did had 
some great object in view, I felt anxious to h^ve the 
reason of this fact explained. He had conquered* the 
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spot from the Swedes, and he required a fortified sea- 
port to keep them in check at the mouth of the Neva, 
as he at once saw that, through this channel, he was to 
establish, uphold, and develop the resources of his 
empire, and thus connect himself with civilised Europe. 
The first great attraction I met with, even before 
landing from the steamer, was one of the passengers 
calling my attention to a remarkably handsome man 
looking over the granite quay, from amongst the hoi 
poUoi , at the passengers landing. My astonishment 
was unbounded when I was informed that it was the 
Emperor Nicholas. There was no cheering or any 
demonstration whatever. He was there simply as a 
nrivate citizen. Within a week, I witnessed His 
Majesty in another capacity — commanding a division of 
his army, amounting to 45,000 men, in a sham fight 
against one of his marshals, who commanded a moiety 
of the force. Englishmen, especially travellers, in 
Russia, meet with so much courtesy and attention, that 
during the battle, which lasted from eight or nine ki 
the morning until three in the afternoon, I had myself 
moved from one mound to another of the field — Zarskoje 
— Selo — so that every movement and evolution of the 
troops could be watched. I recollect being told I was 
about to see something I should not meet with at 
Wormwood Scrubs, namely, a charge of \ 0,000 cavalry. 
The Emperor was defeated, after which there was a 
muster of marshals, generals, and staffs, in the centre of 
whom, mounted on a magnificent charger, ' was His 
Imperial Majesty. At that moment I thought the two 
handsomest men I had ever seen were the Emperor 
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Nicholas and the late Sir William Maxwell, of* 
Monreith, M.P. for Wigtonshire, who lost his arm at 
the Battle of Corunna. One of the novelties of that day 
was seeing the evolutions in a supposed battle of 3,000 
Cossacks. I had now to devote every day I could com- 
mand to the inspection of palaces, churches, bazaars, 
universities, and academies ; institutions for army, navy, 
and gymnastics ; an oriental institution there, a mining 
academy there; female schools and foundling hospitals ; 
collections of all sorts, zoological and antiquarian; 
imperial and other libraries, cabinets of coins, &c. 

No man, since Peter the Great laid the first stone or 
pile of his future beautiful city, in 1703, was ever a 
better customer to the drosky driver than I was. I was 
also fortunate in securing the services of a countryman 
of my own, of the name of Sharp, as a valet-de-place, in 
calling to my attention everything that was interesting. 
The day was fixed for my long land journey to Moscow 
-1-110 railway at that time existed — when Sharp told me 
I should be obliged to attend at one of the public 
departments respecting my passport. I was introduced 
to a very gentlemanly young man, who asked me my 
object in visiting Russia, and, finding that the Imperial 
Government had nothing to apprehend, he said he 
would see that f instriictions were transmitted to Moscow 
to facilitate my seeing the 4 lions * there, &c., all of which 
was fully realised. He had made himself so agreeable, 
and gave me so much valuable information during our 
interview, that I ventured to make one remark l>ef^e 
leaving, which was, that I had had that day in our 
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agreeable and lengthened conversation an opportunity 
of judging for myself of the extreme facility with which 
Russian gentlemen acquired a foreign language, as I 
had never heard the English language more beautifully 
or purely spoken. He thanked me for what I had 
stated of his proficiency as an English linguist, and 
then, laughing'very heartily, told me he was an English- 
man. I presume I was in a star chamber of some sort, 
to have a crucial test applied to me before I was 
permitted to commence my six hundred miles’ journey 
to Moscow. 


160. The Sensational. 

My brother was a great collector of autographs, and 
I have never been able to satisfy myself what has become 
of his collection. The tocsin had been sounded inside 
the House of Commons by Mr. Robert Wallace, M.P. for 
Greenock, and outside by Mr. Rowland Hill, that there 
must, ere long be a penny postage, when, of course, the 
privilege of franking would cease and determine. In 
consequence, my brother, seeing that the days for 
franks were now numbered, wrote a note to the Right 
Hon. Mr. Stewart Mackenzie, M.P., then a member of 
the India Board, accompanied by a formidable packet 
of two dozen covers, each containing a sheet of paper, 
so as to be within the prescribed weight, and begging 
his right hon. friend to use his own time in obtaining 
the franks of statesmen who iveve or had been Cabinet 
HinistorS. To have the verification of the post-office 
the ^franks were to be addressed to our residence in 
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Scotland. One day, in the parliamentary committee 
rooms, Mr. Stewart Mackenzie ran against the Duke of 
Wellington and other great statesmen, for he posted in 
the evening eight letters addressed to my brother by 
the Duke, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Goulbum, and others. 
The arrival of such a batch of letters, and superscribed 
by statesmen so eminent, created in our* little town of 
Newtonstewart an immense sensation, and during the 
forenoon the privileged classes were allowed to inspect 
them. ‘ Whatever can Mr. Boyd be aboot f There 
must be something vera important on hand, to hue «’ 
those great people writing him and a' at ae time.’ As 
the postmaster had received no instructions to retain 
the letters, they were re-addressed to my brother at the 
Exchange Rooms in London. Well do I recollect, on 
going to receive our letters, to find an actual crowd of 
the members of our Exchange round the letter-bar in- 
specting the franks, and surmises of all kinds being 
floated as to what it meant. But the secret was far too 
profound to be divulged, and for a long period my 
brother’s friends on ’Change looked anxiously for the 
public affair with which his name was to be connected. 
The other franks from eminent Whig statesmen, and an 
occasional one from a conservative ex-Cabinet Minister, 
came dropping in periodically ; thus keeping up the 
sensational interest — but the solution of the conundrum 
we kept to ourselves ; and I think we were wise in so 
doing, for nothing is more true than the old saying, 

‘ Omne ignotum pro minfico .’ 
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1 6 1. George IV ’. on the Field of Waterloo . 

I was accompanying my father over the field of 
Waterloo, when our guide, an old British soldier who 
had been in the battle, stopped us rather abruptly at 
what I should say was the north-east corner of Hougo- 
mont. ‘Here, sirs, his the werry spot vere Is Majesty 
King George IV. said the werry cleverest thing that 
vas hever said afore hor since by hany king, hi doesn’t 
cai'e a morsel vere ye picks im. Veil, sirs, ven King 
George vas hon is journey to ’Anover, he pay Waterloo 
a wisit, hand vas haccompanied by Is Koyal Ighness the 
Duke o’ Clarence ha^d Is Grace the Duke o’ Wellington. 
Just hon this eere spot the Duke o’ Wellington’s oss 
slipped hup hon the dry tuff hand a throWed the Duke. 
Is Majesty vas for ha moment hafeared, so vas the Duke 
o’ Clarence ; but the Duke o’ Wellington vas hon is feet 
hin ha moment, hall right. Ven the King sees that, he 
says to is brotHfer 4 Veil, Clarence, ve can say vat tothers 
can’t, that ve seed Wellington a floored hat Waterloo.’* 

162. Frae (from) Bor-doax, in France , to Lisbon , in 
Porten-gale (. Portugal ), or the difference between 
Writing and Pronunciation . 

I recollect, many years ago, being introduced to a 
merchant at Liverpool, a countryman of mine, and a 
member of a very, important firm, who, although he 
had been an absentee from the 4 land o’ cakes ’ for half 

a ceninry, retained his Scotch in as genuine purity as 

<m the day he left it. There was one staple anecdote 

o o 2 
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ill reference to a long walk lie liad been compelled to 
take in early life, which a witty member of the Club 
had trotted him out upon for many years, without his 
ever suspecting that it was so. If there was a stranger 
who had never heard the anecdote, and every one 
wished to hear it, the process was very simple, by a 
slight previous arrangement. 4 Ah, how do you do ? 
Where were you yesterday ? ’ 4 Why, taking a con- 

foundedly long walk of nearly twenty miles, from which 
I have scarcely yet recovered.’ 6 You must not call 
that a long walk before my friend here ; he can tell 
you of something like a walk.’ 4 Weel, it’s vera true, it 
tv us (was) the langest walk I evei^liad, and it urns in 
a deevil o’ a hurry, too.’ 4 Pray, where was it?’ 4 It 
wus frae Bor-doax, in France, to Lisbon, in Porten-gale.’ 
4 What induced you to take so long a walk ? ’ 4 Ye wud 
hae dune the same yersel gin ye had had a parcel o’ 
French bag-gonets ahint ye.’ 

163. A Useful Booh 

I had made an appointment with the late Mr. Clason, 
a Writer to His Majesty’s Signet, to be with him the 
following forenoon, at eleven, in Queen Street, Edin- 
burgh, on a matter of business. On my arrival at his 
house at the 'hour fixed, the weather being Scottice 
4 raal saftj Anglice, 4 raining in torrents,’ I found my 
learned friend unable to attend to m^e for the next two 
hours. In giving me the newspaper, he at the same 
time handed to me a very dirty-looking vohayie — 
awfully thumbed — telling me when I had finished flith 
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the former I should find the latter, notwithstanding its 
uninviting external appearance, amusing and interest- 
ing. I soon discovered this description to be extremely 
meagre, for I had only read a few pages when my 
attention became absorbed — I may say riveted — so 
much so, that Mr. Clason and the affair that brought 
me from London to consult him upon were — to use a 
term not unfrcquently heard at Epsom and Ascot — 
6 nowhere/ It was the history of a delinquent clergy- 
man of the kirk of Scotland who had fought and de- 
fended himself for years against his presbytery, as well 
as in the Scotch courts, without his clerical superiors 
being able to remove him from his parish. I believe 
the litigation only closed with the man’s death, but as 
I am without the advantage of possessing the volume, 
and Mr. Clason not being alive, I cannot speak with 
certainty as to this. 

At the end of an hour my friend, whose humorous 
face I think I have now before me, looked in at the 
door, and said, 4 How do you get on ? ’ 4 Oh, pray don\ 

hurry yourself ; I cannot lay this book down at present.’ 
6 How far have you got in it ? ’ 6 Quite far enough to 

satisfy me that before I finish it I shall find the rever- 
end gentleman had broken all the commandments that 
came to us from Mount Sinai.’ 4 Not exactly,’ said my 
learned friend, 4 for he avoided the Committal of 
murder.’ 

We had a hearty laugh at funch over the contents of 
the volume, which Mr. Clason confessed to me was the 
most valuable work in his library, inasmuch as no cool- 
ing draught administered to a feverish patient by his 
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medical adviser was ever more efficacious in mitigating 
and assuaging the impatience of a waiting client. 

164. The Weather in Scotland is a delicate subject for 
a Visitor to criticise with a Native . 

6 Well, John, this is a very wet day.’ 6 No &va (not 
at all), sir,’ replied John, rather sternly. 4 It’s a wee 
saft (somewhat moist), but it’s no a wat day. Raley , 
sir, it provoks me at times to hear the remarks o’ some 
o’ the Englishers. I recollect an English leddy who 
cam here a few years syne (since), and she wrot to her 
friens that she had been a week in Scoteland , and had 
never seen a dry day nor a smiling face, and would 
remain nae lariger. Noo, sir, you maun (must) admit 
it’s vera wrang for any wooman, leddy or no leddy, to 
write in that mainer a boot ony Jcintra , mair speeciallie 
Scoteland , the kintra aboon a y ithers (above all others) 
that every ane o’ them, gentle or simple (high of low), 
be they English or American, aye, or french or Spanish, 
— the bonnie Empress o’ the French 0’ the number — 
are sae proud to brag o’ (boast of), for gin (if) they hac 
a drap o’ Scotia’s bluid in their veins, theyWe shure to 
tell you o’t (of it), let them alane for that ; and then to 
talk o’ the wather (weather) as if Providence didna 
(did not) ken (know) hoo (how) to regulate the elements. 
Na, na, I’m no the man to say that Scotch folks haena 
their fauts (have not their faults) as weel as English, 
but I will say this, they get awsomely (terribly) spoilt 
and contaminated after they gang amang the fiouth- 
rons (amongst the English) ; they are a’ recht eunuch 
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(all right enough) while they’re at harae. Ma faither 
ance wus sairly tried wi 9 his ain brother in the Wast 
Indies as to the mainer in which he received ma brither 
oot there, for it showed mol clear hoo Scotchmen get 
altered from what they wur afore they left their ain 
chimla lug ^fireside). Ma faither said to ma brither, 
44 Willie, there’s naething for you, my dear lad, to do at 
harne ; you’d better gang oot to your uncle in the 
Wast Indies,” which Willie vera properly at ance said 
he wand do, or 0/11/thing else, puir fallow, his faither 
wished o’ him. Accordingly, ma faither fitted oot 
Willie, and ma mither pack’t his Jrist (box) fu (full) o’ 
sarks (shirts) and nice class (good clothes), and sent 
him ower the sea to Liverpool, and got a frien there to 
tak a passage for him in a ship for the Wast Indies, to 
the place whar his uncle wus. Noo , the fact is, ma 
uncle had become a great man oot there, although when 
he first went to a distant land, I hae hard ma faither 
a/ten say, he wus onnly a bit o’ a dark or an owerseer 
to the blaiks (blacks). Weel, on his landing frae the 
ship he gaed strecht (went straight) to his uncle, wlfa 
(who) recaived him vera cauldly , which wus eneuch to 
dumfoonder ony puir lad. 44 Who ‘are you,” said his 
uncle ? 44 I’m yur ain brither 9 s son, sir, and of a conse- 

quence yure nevy ” — a vera discreet and proper answer 
for ma brither to male, 44 Hoo (liow\ am I to know 
that ? ” and he said it in a vera angry tone o’ voice. 
Wasn’t it eneuch (enough) to brak doon ony lad’s 
speerit ? 44 Whe/e’s your letter o’ introduction to me ? ” 
said his uncle. 44 Ma faither, sir, didna think there wus 
onj? need for me to bring a bit 0’ a note to you.” 44 The 
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deuce lie didn’t,” wus the answer ma brither got to this. 
“Hoo (how) am I to ken (know*) that you are not a young 
scamp?” Wasn’t that an awfu remark to cbapfrae 
iiis lips ? But ma brither’s bluid wus a wee up at this, 
and he said — for he tellt me the hale (whole) story in 
his letter — “ Oh, sir, I was always vera respectable, and 
I never gied ma friens (gave my friends) ony trouble 
or vexation except that they cou’dna Jin (could not 
find) ony employment for me aboot the farm, which is 
the cause o’ ma coming oot to the Wast Indies.”. Hig 
uncle then loohit him recht through and a ’ oiver , and 
tellt him he cou’d see nae family likeness, to which ma 
brither doucely (prudently) made answer — for he ivus 
always a vera respectfw lad, m’ (with) nice mainers o’ 
his ain — “I assure you, sir, yur ain brother is ma 
faither.” To this his uncle vera unkindly remarked, “ I 
fear a strange bull then must hae strayed into the pas- 
tures, as ma brither could never be sae fool-like a man 
as to send a son o’ his oot to the Wast Indies without a 
letter o’ introduction.” “But he did sae, I assure you, 
sfr,andl’m speaking naething but the trowth “WeeV’ 
said ma uncle, who aifter a’ wus a vera guid* hairted 
man, “ I thocht, when I left Scoteland, there was mail' 
(more) common sense in ma family there than appears to 
be the case.” That remark, when ma faither read it in 
ma brither’s letter, stuck into him awfu . He then 
took anither awsom keen glowr (look) at Willie, and 
then handed him a bit piece o’ paper and a quill (a 
pen), at the same time pushing the inkstand afore him, 
“ as he wished,” he said, “ to see what kind o’ hand o’ 
write his was.” Weel, when he saw it, he tellt A^illie 
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it was a confoondedly bad stick ; but ma blither, who 
had been sairly tried that day by his uncle, never ance 
lost kimsel the least in his replies, for he wus a shrewd 
Scoatch callan (lad, boy), and but for that he would hae 
been druven (driven) diatrackit (distracted) ; he juist 
met it candidly by telling his uncle that he had been 
waur (worse) at the writing at school than am/thing 
else, and that it w'us a la-mentable fact. Iiooever , ma 
uncle began at last to tak to ma brither , and behaved 
vera cleverly (very kindly) to him, and vera soon, by my 
faith, made a man o’ him. Ma faither, aifter being 
weel blawn (blown) up by his brither , began to be o’ 
opinion that it would hae been the better coorse to hae 
cf ien (have given) Willie a bit 0’ £ line o’ introduction 
at first to his uncle, but ma faither never lilcet to be 
thocht wrung, and nae Scoatchman does, for its unco 
(very) seldom they are wrung.’ 


j i65* Colonel James Alexander Farquharson , 
of the 25 th {Borderers). 

6 Jemmy Farquharson,’ as he was known in the ser- 
vice, was a choice specimen of the fin‘e old soldier. He 
possessed those attributes which endeared him to his 
officers and gained him the respect and confidence of 
his men. He was imbued in an eminept degree with 
strong common sense — a combination of firmness and 
decision, of kindness and impartiality. Like Admiral 
Pakenham of the tod of the last century, Jemmy had not 
studied the parliamentary language of the present day, 
andVas at times somewhat foul-mouthed ; nevertheless, 
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he had the gift of being able 4 to win the soldier’s heart,’ 
and they, in return, were proud of their captain and 
loved him. 

My gallant and esteemed friend, Colonel Paschal, a 
survivor of the Peninsula and Waterloo, had served 
under Farquharson in the Borderers, and has made me 
laugh heartily in his recital of some of his memorabilia 
of my countrymen. On one occasion the master-tailor 
of the regiment was brought up for misappropriating 
five-and-twenty shell jackets, and the charge being 
prof ed he was sentenced to be reduced, with an addition 
of 1 50 lashes. Before the latter part of the sentence 
was carried out he ordered all the tailors in the regiment 
to be paraded, and ' then addressed them : 4 1 have 

always been given to understand that it took nine 
tailors to make a man, but I can safely say that every 
tailor in this regiment gives me more trouble than any 
nine men. Drum-major, make those drummers do 
their duty ! ’ The colonel was ever ready with an 
answer, always appropriate, and generally accompanied 
with some of the spice of Theodore Hook. One of the 
captains had arranged with a young officer to assist him 
in keeping the companies’ accounts ; he wrote a beau- 
tiful hand, but so small that he could put on one side 
of a sheet of paper as much as would have fairly filled 
four. The general (Gordon Forbes) was making one 
of his half-yearly inspections, and, i ft looking over the 
accounts, was puzzled with the quantity of matter 
crammed into so small a space, and isked the colonel 
the meaning of it, saying, 4 There is no fault to be found 
in the manner this ledger is kept, it is like copper- 
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plate ; but why crowd so much in so small a space ? ’ 

4 Economy, general, economy ; we are a Scotch regi- 
ment.’ 

A Roman Catholic soldier had given the regiment a 
great deal of trouble by deserting; the colonel sent for 
the man : the sentence of corporal punishment, it was 
thought, was about to take place ; but he had made up 
his mind to remit it. He questioned the culprit as to 
what was his religion ; to which he replied, 4 I ought, 
sor, to be of the Roman Catholic.’ 4 So I would have 
sworn. Serjeant-major, fetch me that little cfbss I 
have had made for the purpose of trying to make men 
of that creed true to their colours.’ The Serjeant- 
•lajor returned with the cross, a very large black one. 
He now desired the culprit to go down on his knees 
and hold up the cross ; and then pronounced the oath, 
which the delinquent had to repeat word by word, 
which was to the effect that, if he ever again committed 
a lfke offence, he hoped to suffer the flames and horrors 
of a certain region to an extent 6 worse than fables yet 
have feigned or fear conceived.’ The gallant colonel # 
is said to have told him, if not in the precise words of 
Dryden, at least in substance, what he would suffer 
elsewhere — 6 Eternal torments, baths of boiling sulphur, 
vicissitudes of fires,’ &c. In dismissing the m^n, he 
added , 4 But I have something more atill to tell you, 
which is, that if you desert again, may I be hanged if I 
should like to stand in yodr shoes.’ 

Upon another occasion, on the general inspecting 
askijig the men if they had anything to complain of, 
ope of them stepped out and made at charge against his 
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colonel, which, being investigated, proved to be ground- 
less. Some time afterwards this man was sentenced for 
drunkenness, or some other offence, to fifty or one hun- 
dred lashes, and was brought up to the triangles, but 
Farquharson said, ‘Take him down,’ and, addressing 
the prisoner, ‘ You knotv why I don’t punish you.’ 

The 25th and the 42nd Highlanders were in Dublin 
together, and, at the relief of guards, an officer of the 
25th was expatiating to the Highland officer, in the 
hearing of the men of both corps, that his colonel 
(Farquharson) was the stingiest man in the British 
army ; that even the uniform coat he wore had been 
turned. One of the men, who heard this and was an- 
noyed, told Farquharson, and at the next parade lit 
addressed the regiment, formed in square for the pur- 
pose and faced inwards, officers in front: 4 1 understand 
there is an officer in my regiment who knows my 
domestic arrangements so intimately as to be able to 
inform you that I have even had my uniform c*oat 
turned, which is quite true, and (holding up his arm) 
an excellent turn it makes ; but it is far from candid— 
indeed it is very unfair — that this officer, who studies 
my don^estic economy so minutely, should not have 
told you, while discussing the subject of my old coat 
with you, that I had just received a spick and span new 
coat from Buckmaster, which I have never yet had on.’ 
The officer whc^ had been so communicative regarding 
his colonel’s parsimony dropped his sword and came 
up to Farquharson, who at once met "him. ‘Fall in, 

Mr. K ; I have mentioned no names.’ Farquharson 

was in the West Indies when the Governorship of thp 
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Island of Trinidad suddenly became vacant, and, being 
the senior officer at the time in command of the troops, 
immediately left the island he was at for Trinidad, to 
take upon himself the duties of Governor pro tern. 
On his arrival he was surprised to find that Sir Charles 
Smith, of the Engineers, had assumed this position, and 
refused to acknowledge Farquharson’s right to super- 
sede him. However, the claimant for the vice-royalty 
of His Majesty’s Island of Trinidad was the last man 
in the British Army to tolerate for an instant a glaring 
case of usurpation. He demanded formally his colonial 
crown from Smith, who, after— we must assume— con- 
sulting the attorney-general and the other authorities 
of the island, yielded, telling Colonel Farquharson that 
he would complain to the Colonial Office. ‘ So shall I,’ 
said Jemmy. On the affair being finally closed, Far- 
quharson wrote an amusing letter, which my friend 
Colonel Paschal saw, to Bob Terry, a captain in the 
Borclerers, giving a graphic account of the proceedings, 
in which he explained that Sir Charles Smith had 
deprived him of the command the precise number of 
days that Jonah was in the whale’s belly. 

In reply to Farquharson’s letter, the Colonial Secre- 
taiy wrote : ‘ 1 ou, as the senior officer in the command, 
were right in assuming the government of Trinidad ; ’ 
and then Farquharson writes in contimlation to Terry, 

‘ and I leave you to guess what the knight got.’ 
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1 66 .' The Meets outside , and the Meats inside, the 
Oatlands Park Hotel. 

A laughable scene was witnessed at Oatlands — where 
I wrote my first anecdote, and now write this (I hope 
not) my last — at the beginning of the present hunting 
season. 

A smart four-in-hand drove up, and its owner was 
met at the portico of this most delightful of all 
English country hotels by a German waiter, who was 
asked, ‘ What meets have you in this neighbourhood ? ’ 
‘Vat meats, mi Lor ; vy halt roast beef, mi Lor, kalt 
roast lamb, kalt slacken vith am, und kalt tongue.’ 
Roars of laughter from the outside and inside pas- 
sengers of the drag. ‘ My good fellow, I mean meets.’ 
‘ Yase, mi Lor, hi knows you does.’ At this juncture 
the head waiter, himself a wag, arrived on the scene ; 
havipg got a hint from one of his colleagues as to what 
was passing, and believing that a rche^sal would not 
ber unpalatable — as several of the hotel visitors hatf 
1 already reached the portico — looked gravely at the poor 
disconcerted German, and asked for an explanation. 
‘ Vy, Robert, I did tell mi Lor that ve ad kalt roast 
beef—’, going through the list to his chef de salon 
most carefully, amidst peals of laughter. After this, 
Robert explained the meets outside the Hotel ; but the 
German had been so lucid to the dragsmen that they 
resolved to become at once acquainted .with the meats 
inside, leaving those outside for another day. 
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As I hope that my i Reminiscences ’ may meet with readers in 
both Australia and New Zealand, though I am no longer per- 
sonally interested in either colony, beyond entertaining a 
sincere desire for their continued prosperity and rapid deve- 
lopment, I trust I shall be allowed to say something beyond 
what has appeared in my Dedication, without incurring the 
charge of egotism. 

To the generation that has sprung up since the period to 
which I refer, I can state as a fact that I devoted much time 
and money to the practical advancement of the cause of emi- 
gration, in the hope of promoting the best interests of 
Australia, the fifth quarter of the globe. Now that the 
question of emigration has become so prominent, for we find 
the leading members of successive administrations viewing it 
with a far deeper interest than I ever previously recollect, I 
can look with satisfaction to the evidence I hold that the share 
which I took in furtherance of Australian emigration wms not 
wholly in vain. I devoted my labours to that point, because 
I knew the vital importance of diverting to our own colonies 
some portion of the stream which was then flowing, exclusively 
or nearly so, in the direction of the Great Republic of the 
West. I may, perhaps, be further excused if I allude with a 
feeling of pride u to the large proportions assumed to our 
Australian movement in the inauguration of which I took so 
grqji* a share. I have now before me the letter of a very 
aj)le man, Mr. J. A. Jackson, formerly Colonial Secretary in 
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South ^Australia, who thus addressed me after perusing a 
pamphlet which I wrote in connection with our public efforts 
on behalf of Australian affairs in London and throughout the 
United Kingdom : — 

‘Paris, February i6, 1864. 


4 My dear Mr. Boyd, — I have read through your pamphlet, 
which, while it reaches many of the details of your services, 
was not necessary to remind me of what I have oflen felt 
pleasure in testifying to— your great, untiring, and well- 
directed exertions on behalf of Australian interests. 

‘To the mass of people, however, the pamphlet would be 
indispensable to give them any idea of the part you played 
ten years ago : but no pamphlet can make the generality of* 
people understand the amount of patient labour and the tact 
required to set in motion that outward agitation which admits 
of being narrated in the public prints. 

‘ I am, my dear Mr. Boyd, 

Very faithfully, yours, 

J. A. Jackson. 


4 M. Boyt>, Esq., 


1 Merton Hall, Newton Stewart, N.B.’ 


I was no less gratified by the expressed opinion of the 
lion. Francis Scott (M.P. for Roxburghshire^md afterwards 
c for Berwickshire), who laboured unceasingly during a serief 
of years to advance Australian interests, the honourable mem- 
ber being at that time the recognised organ of the colony in 
the House of Commons. In writing to me on June 6, 1 857, 
he thus expresses himself, and the pleasure of his communi- 
cation was greatly enhanced by the manner in which he 
recognises the effoits of one who had passed away five years 
previously : — 

4 1 have no hesitation in saying that many, indeed most, of 
the measures adopted by the Government far the # promotion 
of the material interests of the colony, as regards the dis- 
position of land and supply and employment of labour, < »fyxd 
either been suggested in the first instance, or powerfully urged 
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upon the Government by your brother and those who took 
the same view of advancing the prosperity of the coloify ; and 
that those measures were in no small degree promoted by your 
exertions in this country. The fact, therefore, being that 
Government adopted the measures recommended, and that 
those measures proved beneficial to the colony, is no small 
evidence of the foresight of the original promoters. I am like- 
wise of opinion that no .small portion of the disasters which 
overtook the colonies during the period referred to was owing 
to tfie. delay of the 'Government in adopting those measures.’ 

It may, perhaps, appear by writing this statement, yrinch I 
only wish my colonial friends to peruse, that (to use the word 
recently coined by a distinguished writer) I have reached 
my ‘ anec-dotage/ but' the fact is I suffered some chagrin a 
few years since by others endeavouring to appropriate to. 
themselves merits to which they were scarcely entitled, for 
having kept Australian questions alive in this country. As 
Mr. Disraeli once felicitously observed of the Whigs : ‘ they 
caught us bathing, and ran away with our clothes.’ I felt 
.then called upon to defend our position, and with the follow- 
ing extract I close the subject, and hope my readers have 
fouml something more interesting in my ‘ Reminiscences ’ than 
in my * Appends.’ 

It may appear somewhat out of place to bring forward -the 
following extract from Francis’ 1 Chronicles and Characters of* 
’Change ; ’ but considering myself called upon to give an out- 
line of the nature and extent of the efforts made by my late 
brother and myself to promote Australian interests, I am 
entitled to produce any testimony in my possession to prove 
that in what we did, in conjunction with others, the welfare 
of all classes of the Australian community was strictly and 
conscientiously in view. The author, in allusion to emigra- 
tion and to my brother, says f— 

i The efforts of Mr. Benjamin Boyd will form an important 
chapter in some future history of our Australian colonies, as 
fr8m his determined energy an impulse has been given to 

H H 



emigrtt*on; ww jv> itpure omciai supineness can eradicate. ; 

■t I glsci' extras from a review of Mr- Francis’ work the fol-.’. 
lowing::— 


! ‘Preceding g&zfcttes will show the interest we have taken in 
Jjpjjbrtant movement (emigration), with which the name 
ofibeHon, Francis Scott must ever be associated, and also 
the labours of Mr. Boyd’s brothers and friends in England 
whose unflagging zeal contributed so much to the formation 
of the Colonisation Society and the commencement of the 
colonisation crusade now in progress.’ 
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